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human family has just passed. The World War was 
conceived in greed and will be consummated in 
justice. It will prove a blessing to mankind, be- 
cause it spells emancipation to countless unborn 
generations from enslaving political and social 
evils. It isa big subject and one that will be dis- 
cussed in every household for many years to come. 
Questions will arise that only a clear, concise 
account of the war in handy form can settle. 
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The most portentous crisis in the history of the 


Therefore, we ask you to consider HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR, by Thomas R. Best, which 
has been written from the American standpoint. 
It is purely history—not vituperation. This volume 
has a chronology of important events that will 
prove of inestimable reference value. 
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CHAPTER I. record book. “Really, Doctor Rook, 
you don’t tell me!” 

“But I do tell you,” said the physician 
OCTOR ROOK, short, like testily. “Hang it, Bowker, didn’t you 
his name, red-whiskered, fat- hear me tell you? Are you deaf or 
faced, with glistening glasses idiotic?” he demanded. “I can’t for 


TEMPTATION. 


, 





on a pudgy little nose quite in- my life see why you are retained here. 
consistent with his shining high fore- You invariably contradict me. You sav 
head, stopped at the office desk in the I don’t tell you, when I know that i 
Holway Hospital, London, and spoke do, It’s a strange case, an ex- 
to an elderly clerk. traordinary case, a case which—— I: 


“Let me see your records of last this the entry?” 
Th “Don’t it look like an entry ?” Bowker 
“that of the man picked up insensible grinned indulgently. “Does it look like 


in Fleet Street. He will not live. I anything else? Don’t you see it there 


mr > ? ; ; 
Thursday, Bow k« “ed he said crisply ; 


in black and white right under my 


think he is near his end 
“You don’t tell me,” said Bowker. finger? Why don’t you look at it in- 


” 


He turned back the leaves of a large stead of at me, if you want 





“Dry up! You’re an ass, Bowker, 
a long-eared, muddy-brained donkey !” 
Doctor Rook jerked the book nearer 
to him and read aloud: “Number 1290. 
Man found insensible in Fleet Street 
doorway. Time, eleven a. m. Age, 
twenty-five; height, six feet; medium 
complexion, brown hair, and—I say, 
Bowker, is there nothing by which this 
man can be identified?” 

“You said it. That’s precisely what 
there is—nothing!” 


” 





“Tlis garments 

“Well made and of good quality. 
Nothing in the pockets, however, show- 
ing who he is, where he lives, where 
he came from, or whither going,” 
Bowker said glibly. “Clothing not 
marked. No tag of any tradesman. 
In fact, Doctor Rook, there’s nothing 
doing.” 

“You'd better publish all of the facts, 
then, in to-day’s papers.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Do I really think- Hang you, 
Bowker, that’s what I think!” Doctor 
Rook closed the book with a bang. “I 
know so, Bowker, know so! The man 
will die before sunset.” 

It then ten 
morning. 

Doctor Rook pattered through the 
office and went up to a long, still cor- 
ridor in the west wing. He met one 
of the male attendants, a well-built, 
sandy man of obsequious mien, with 
a small, smirking mouth and narrow 
gray eyes, mottled like those of a yellow 
cat. 

“Good morning. 
physician with — servile 
“Good morning, sir.” 

“Morning!” Doctor Rook scarcely 
glanced at him. 

The attendant leered after him, then 
scowled, muttering darkly, while he 
crept up a near stairway until, leaning 
over the baluster rail, he could see 





was o'clock in the 


” 


He greeted the 
smoothness, 


through a partly opened transom over 
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the door of a room the physician had 
entered. 

A nurse was standing near the bed, 
She was a girl of twenty, one to be 
remembered. Her face reflected will 
power, self-reliance and experience 
beyond her years. It was a striking 
face, of rare dark beauty, strangely 
expressive, serious, yet winsome, with 
a firm mouth and chin, and a brow 
denoting intellectual and imaginative 
power. had large dark eyes, 
thoughtful, luminous, like deep pools 
of somber light. The glossy beauty of 
her wavy dark hair was accentuated by 
a dainty white cap. Her figure was 
well developed, graceful, supple, and 
strong. 

“Any change?” Doctor Rook tersely 
questioned the girl, but gazed at the 
man on the bed. 

“No change, doctor.” Her voice was 
sweet and clear, but strangely keen 
and incisive, 

“I was hoping for something better. 
[ believed the stimulant would revive 
him sufficiently to speak, at least, and 
make himself known.” 

“It has not,” said the nurse. She 
gazed with furtive, searching scrutiny 
at the physician’s face. “He has not 
spoken.” 

“How long have you been on duty 
here ?” 

“Since six o’clock this morning.” 

“It now is after ten. Who was the 
night nurse?” 

“Margaret Foley.’ 


She 


’ 


“Let me see her report.” Doctor 
Rook glanced at the card, then laid it 
on the table. “His respiration is 


weaker. He is steadily sinking. You 
may double the quantity of stimulant 
and administer it every half hour. 
Notify me at once of any sign of con- 
sciousness. I will be in my office until 
four o'clock.” 

“Tf you please, doctor.” The nurse 
followed him to the door and touched 
his arm. “Do you think, sir, that he 




















The Man 


faltering. 

“I know he can’t,” Doctor Rook said 
shortly. “He may not live till noon. 
There is absolutely no hope of—I don’t 
recall your face, nurse.” He digressed 
abruptly and gazed at her more intently. 
“What is your name?” 





“My name she hesitated for 
half a second, “my name is—Olga 


Hedrick.” 

“Olga Hedrick. How long have you 
been employed here?” 

“Only two weeks, sir, and mostly on 
the night shift.” 

“Where did you train for hospital 
work? Where did you—but it don’t 
matter.” Doctor Rook opened the door 
and turned to.go. “It don’t matter. 
Do what I direct.” 

Olga Hedrick bowed and closed the 
door. A tinge of red in her cheeks, 
occasioned by the physician’s brief 
scrutiny or his personal questions, faded 
quickly and left her strangely pale. 
She turned to the bed and gazed again 
at the unconscious man. She stood mo- 
breathless, with her slender 
hands pressed to her breast, 
red lips taking on a drawn, 
downward slant, and her splendid face 
an expression of mingled awe, uncer- 
tainty, and dread, evincing a riot in her 
brain and a heart racked and torn with 
conflicting emotions. 

“Not live!” 
with suppressed intensity. 
says so! The doctor ought to 


” 


: 1 : 
tionless, 
1 

shapely 
with her 


she muttered 


“The doctor 
1 


live—not 


KnOoWw— 


must know! Not live! It might be 
done, then; it might be safely done! 
Who would ever know, or suspect, or 
even dream of it? There are two 
thousand miles and an ocean between 
here and ~” 

She stopped short, turning quickly, 
as if under a sudden impression and 
impulse of duty. Her every move was 
noiseless, imbued with exquisite grace, 


yet her nerves were quivering and her 
hands unsteady. 


She poured from a 
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can—that he can hve?” she asked, voice 
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vial on the table the stimulant pre- 
scribed, measuring it carefully, with her 
wide dilated eyes fixed on the graduated 
glass poised in her tapering fingers. 
Then she paused, gazed at the man 
again, and her face went ghastly. 

“It may serve, may revive him, may 
enable him to—to speak again!’ she 
muttered in broken, desultory phrases. 
“To speak again! If it should, if he 
does, and I am not here—or if it should 
restore him, cure him and—by Heaven, 
it shall not! It shall not!” 

As quick as a flash, under an impulse 
that_ briefly overwhelmed her better 
nature, she turned and drew aside the 
curtain, then threw the contents of the 
glass out of the partly opened window. 

“He shall not have it—shall not re- 
cover!’ Her voice was a passionate 
whisper. It came from her drawn gray 
lips like the fierce hiss of an angry 
snake. “He shall not—shall not!” she 
repeated, glaring wildly at him. “I'll 
not lose this one great opportunity, this 
one chance of a lifetime. He shall not 
have it. It shall not kill my only hope, 
this burning desire, and leave me only 
the dead ashes of Oh, what am | 
saying; what am I thinking; what am I 
doing ?” 

She tottered back to the table, ghastly, 
shivering, with her wide eyes glaring 
into space, with her fingers thrust 
among the waves of her glistening hair, 
and her hands pressing her throbbing 
head as if her brain were on fire, her 
mind a conflagration. 

“No, no, not that—not that! 
muttered after a moment of mute 
horror. “God keep me from that. God 
help me and keep from that. It 

ould be—murder! God in heaven 
keep me from that!” 








she 


me 


She poured the stimulant again. 
Then she placed her arm around the 
man’s neck, lifting his head, and with 


hand poured the fluid between 
his lax gray There was a gasp, 
a gurgle, as he swallowed it—and Olga 


steady 
lips. 
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Hedrick sank upon her knees beside 
the bed, holding his senseless hand, 
caressing it at times with a sort of 
frantic fervor, at times feeling the 
feeble throb of the waning pulse, and 
all the while with her superb face and 
matchless eyes reflecting the conflict 
within her, the fight with temptation, 
the battle between the soul of good and 
the spirit of evil. 

An hour passed, and thrice the stim- 
ulant had been given, as directed. But 
surely, it seemed, this stranger picked 
up unconscious in Fleet Street was 
passing into the realm of the unknown. 
His wan face was taking on a marble 
whiteness. 

“You do not blame me! You will 
not blame and chide me!” Again the 
nurse was kneeling by his bed, her 
hands clasping one of his, her glistening 
eyes fixed with agonized appeal on 
his hueless face. “It will be nothing 
to you, nothing to you, and so much— 
oh, so much to me! And there shall 
be no greater wrong, no other wrong, 
than this done you. You do not blame 
me—will not blame me!” she went on 
in piteous whispers, as if she found 
relief even in this vain, passionate ap- 
peal. “You will not return, will not 
come back from the world of the dead, 
to rebuke and censure me! You will 
not, will you?” she entreated. “For 
I would do as much for you, as much 
and more for you, if our conditions 
were reversed. Oh, I would! Will 
you forgive me, then? Will you, even 
though I sin while asking it—will you 
pity me and pardon?” 

It was half past twelve. In half an 
hour Olga Hedrick would be relieved 
from duty until evening. For the first 
time in her life she was averse to leav- 
ing the sickroom. She arose just before 


one and sent for the physician. 

“T thought I had better call you,” she 
explained softly. 
dying.” 

Doctor Rook glanced at her a bit 


“T think the man is 


sharply, then at the vial on the table, 
It was nearly empty. It dispelled a 
vague impression, very vague and only 
momentary, to ‘which her pale face 
and strangely somber eyes had given 
rise. He turned to the bed and bent 
above the motionless man. 

“Dying!” he exclaimed almost im- 
mediately. “No, nurse, not dying! 
This man is—dead !” 

At four o’clock that afternoon, alight- 
ing from a cab at a modest house in 
Tallyrand Road, Miss Olga Hedrick 
mounted the steps and rang the bell, 
In one of the windows was an unob- 
trusive cardboard sign—Furnished 
Rooms for Single Gentlemen.” 

“You are Mrs. Carney, I judge.” 
Miss Hedrick tendered a card and 
smiled upon the corpulent woman who 
had answered the bell. “My name is 
Nora Glover. I am a cousin of John 
Glover, and my home is in Albert 
Street, Paddington, where he has been 
ill for several days. He still is confined 
to the house, Mrs. Carney, but he sent 
his card and wants you to give me his 
suit case and a sealed package of papers 
which he left in his bureau drawer. 
I’m to pay whatever charges you maay 
have against him.” 

Miss Hedrick’s fluency was convine- 
ing. Her sweet smile was assuring. 
Mrs. Carney smiled also and looked 
relieved. She did not notice that the 
card blurred slightly while she fingered 
it, as if very recently printed. If she 
had she would have deduced nothing 
from it. 

“T’m very glad to hear from him, 
Miss Glover, and to give you his be- 
longings,” she replied. “I feared some- 
thing had happened to him. He was 
here only one day, you know, and then 
disappeared completely.” 

“Yes, indeed, I know,” Olga said 
dryly. “He has told me all about it.” 

“He seemed like a very nice gentle- 
man. He’s not very sick, I hope.” 

“No, not seriously ill. He would not 

















have come here at all, Mrs. Carney, 
only he had trouble in locating me. I 
had moved while he was traveling, and 
he failed to get my new address. May 
I have his things at once? And do let 
me pay you for the week, at least.” 

“Surely, Miss Glover, you may have 
them. I’m glad to be rid of them. Not 
for any fault of his, mind you,” Mrs. 
Carney hastily added. “But ?’'m mak- 
ing ready to go to Canada to live with 
my sister. I shall leave here early to- 
morrow. I would have left his clothes 
and things with my next-door neighbor, 
in case he called later or sent for them. 
I'll bring them for you.” 

Miss Hedrick waited. She was smil- 
ing complacently. Her eyes were 
bright, her cheeks tinged with red. She 
was very handsome. She returned to 
the hospital at eight o’clock that eve- 
ning, when Bowker called her to the 
office desk. 

“There will be an autopsy at noon 
to-morrow, Miss Hedrick, for female 
nurses only,” he informed her. “Doctor 
Clara Dillon will perform it.” 

“The subject?” queried Olga tersely. 

“A man who died to-day. The un- 
known man found insensible in Fleet 
Street some days ago.” 


“Oh, yes!” Miss Hedrick bowed 
gravely. “I was with him when he 
died. Thank you, Mr. Bowker. I will 


attend the autopsy.” 
But. Olga Hedrick 
stole out 


and never 


lied. 


from the 


Half an 
Hol- 


entered it 


hour later she 
Wav 
again. 
\t noon the n 
Dillon, ob erved 
a few female students, bent above the 
partly a dissecting 
seek in the cold 
A gush 


incist mn of 


Hospital 


ext day Doctor Clara 
by several nurses and 
covered form on 
table and prepared to 
gray flesh the cattse of death. 
of blood followed the first 


the scalpel. With the crimson fluid « 


mo 


ping from the glittering blade, she drew 
and uttered a loud cry. 
she 


back, gasping, 


“Good heavens!” exclaimed. 





The Man Who Died 





v. 


‘Catalepsy—it’s a case of catalepsy! 
This man is—not dead!” 

Olga Hedrick had fled from London 
and was many miles away. 

Mrs. Carney had left for Canada, and 
the house in Taliyrand Road was with- 
out a tenant. 





CHAPTER II, 
THE MAN WHO LIVED. 

THERE is nothing very extraordin- 

ary, or even very strange, Mr. 
Dale, in a case of pronounced catalepsy 
and complete suspended animation.” 
Doctor Rook gazed complacently at his 
resurrected hearer. “Nor in the sudden 
appearance of symptoms revealing its 
true nature, and preceding a gradual 
resumption of normal functions re- 
sulting in complete recovery. You 
really are looking very fit this morning.” 

Doctor Rook may have been right. 
There certainly was no likeness be- 
tween the subject of the late sensational 
episode, apparently lying at death’s 
door—that wan white face, sealed eyes 
and lips, a rigid jaw and tense muscles, 
with damp, matted hair and a scraggly 
beard—there was absolutely no likeness 
between him and the convalescent 
seated in the same room two weeks 
later. 

This was a man with a warm glow 
in his cheeks, from which the scraggly 
beard had vanished; a man with clear 
blue eyes, a strong, attractive face, with 
a lofty brow and wavy brown hair, a 
face denoting a firm and _ positive 
character, tempered with a kindly dis- 
position, 

“Thank you, doctor,” he replied, 
smiling. “Not the sort of fit that 
brought me here, I hope,” he jested 
genially. 

“Quite the contrary.” Doctor Rook 
laug lightly. “That was in 
respects quite remarkable, but not with 
out precedent. You have had like 
attacks before, I understand.” 





some 
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“Only when a youngster, but not 
nearly so severe, nor of long duration. 
I since have been entirely free from 
them. Very luckily, too, for I travel 
extensively. That is why I have no 
permanent home address.” Dale added 
in an explanatory way, for he had been 
very reticent concerning himself and 
his affairs. 

“Well, you now are in shape to 
leave here whenever you like.” Doctor 
Rook arose and shook hands with him. 
“You are going to-day, I believe, and 
I may not see you again.” 

“One moment, doctor.” Dale briefly 
detained him, saying more seriously: 
“I want you to answer one question for 
me before you go. Would you believe 
it possible, Doctor Rook, for a man in 
a cataleptic condition to be conscious 
of what occurred around him?” 

“Possible, perhaps, but not probable,” 
Doctor Rook allowed, but at the same 
time he appeared very doubtful. 

“Say only vaguely, then, and at in- 
tervals only.” 

“One might to that extent, perhaps,” 
said the physician. “I have read of 
cases in which the subject, while ap- 
parently dead and absolutely unable to 
manifest any sign of life, was mentally 
unaffected and in possession of some 
of his senses. Persons so afflicted have 
listened to their own funeral service, 
I have read, and escaped burial only 
by the skin of their teeth,” he added. 
“No such case ever came under my 
personal observation, however, and I’m 
rather inclined to doubt it.” 

“Thank you, doctor. That’s all.” 

Mr. Kenneth Dale shook hands with 
him and watched him go from the room. 
Then his smile faded, his brows knit 
darkly, his fine face took on a more 
ominous expression, one it had worn 
quite frequently for several days. A 
nurse was passing the open door. He 
called her in. 

“Close it, please,” he requested, and 
eyed her intently while she complied. 


“I want to question you. Were you 
the nurse in charge of me while I was’ 
unconscious ?” 

“Only one night, sir,’ 
him, wondering at his searching 
scrutiny. “I think it was the night be- 
fore you—before you-—” 

“Before I died? Is that what you 
mean?” 

“Yes, sir, if you like to put it that 
way,” said the girl, smiling. 

“As well that way as any other,” 
Dale said a bit grimly. “I was near 
enough to it. What nurse was with 
me the following morning?” 

“Let me think—it was two weeks ago, 
sir, and we have many cases. Ah, 
yes, I remember! It was Olga Hedrick 
who relieved me that morning—Olga 
Hedrick.” 

“Olga Hedrick.” Dale muttered the 
name as if to fix it in his mind, and his 
narrowed eyes again met those of the 
nurse. “What is your name?” he in- 
quired. 

“Margaret Foley.” 

“Thank you. All of you have been 
so good to me that I want your names 
in my memory,” Dale explained a bit 
dryly. ‘About the other—Olga Hed- 
rick—which is she? Has she been 
serving me during my convalescence?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Margaret quickly; 
“Olga isn’t here now. She left two 
weeks ago. I think it was on the very 
day you—you died,” she added, laugh- 
ing. 

“The very day, eh?” Dale queried, 
brows drooping again. “\Why did she 
leave? Do you know why?” 

“T don’t, sir, nor any one else here. 
She left very suddenly and without a 
parting word to any of us.” 

“She was to be married, perhaps,” 
Dale suggested. 

The girl replied: 

“Tf so, sir, she left all of us in the 
dark.” 

“She may be thoughtless, very selfish, 
Or i 


, 


she informed 
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“No, sir,” Margaret cut in quickly; 
“nothing of the kind. She’s the very 
opposite. All of us loved and admired 
Olga, sir, even though she was here 
only two weeks.” 

“She’s a very winsome girl, then, I 
infer.” 

“That is what she is, sir.” 

“How old?” 

“Only twenty. As for her being mar- 
ried, it’s a wonder to me that she wasn’t 
married long ago. If I were a man, 
sir, I’d pick Olga Hedrick out of ten 
million girls, if not all the world.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because she’s so good, so kind, beau- 
tiful, and everything else,’ Margaret 
enthused, “She’s just my idea of a 
perfect girl.” 

“Dear me! I regret not having seen 
her.” A singular subtle light gleamed 
briefly in Dale’s fine eyes. “I must 
have missed something,” he dryly 
added. “She’s a blonde, perhaps, like 
your” 

“Like me? Nonsense!” said Mar- 
garet, blushing. “Olga is quite dark, 
sir, with big dreamy eyes, wonderfully 
wavy hair and a heavenly smile.” 

Dale’s firm lips relaxed. “Do you 
know where she lives?” he inquired. 

“E don't, sir.” 

“Or her parents?” 

“She told me her parents are dead.” 

Kenneth Dale did not seek to detain 
the nurse longer. His frown had 
gradually faded. 

At noon that day, while he stood 
gazing at the closed and deserted house 
in Tallyrand Road, a woman appeared 
at the door of the next one. 

“I say, sir,” she called, “are you look- 
ing for Mrs. Carney? She went to 
Canada two weeks ago, sir, to live with 
her sister.” 

“No, I’m not looking for her,” Dale 
replied evasively. “I merely happen to 
be passing. I lodged here one day and 
left my suit case and some papers 
which e 
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“But your cousin got them, sir—the 
young lady you sent,” said the woman, 
interrupting. “Mrs, Carney told me 
about them. She would have left them 
with me, sir, if no one had called.” 

“Quite right.” Dale decided not to 
dispute the point. “I was about to 
remark when you interrupted me, that 
my cousin called and got them.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, then, sir.” 

“Yes, all right.” Dale bowed and 
eyed her curiously. “No, I’m not look- 
ing for Mrs. Carney. But I’m looking 
for that cousin of mine,” he mentally 
added, when he turned away and moved 
on. “I’m looking good and plenty for 
that cousin of mine.” 

His frown had returned. Again, 
nevertheless, it slowly faded while he 
walked on in deep thought. Again, too, 
there gleamed deep down in his grave 
eyes that singular subtle light called 
up by the hospital nurse. It now was 
becoming more persistent and intense. 

“Tt was not a dream, then,” he mut- 
tered. “It was not a dream, not an 


. illusion, not the fantasy of a disordered 


brain. It was real, all real! The 
caressing hands, the pleading voice, the 
deep-drawn, heart-racked sobs and hot 
tears, the piteous appeal, the wet cheeks 
and quivering lips touching my hand— 
they were real, all real!’ 

It was two o’clock that afternoon 
when he entered the law office of Bra- 
brook & Brown, in Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he was received in the private office 
of the junior partner. 

“My name is Kenneth Dale,” he in- 
troduced himself. “I am trying to lo- 
cate a man named John Glover, who 
should be in London about this time. 
I happen to know, Mr. Brown, that he 
has legal business with your firm. Has 
he recently called on you?” 

“Quite so, Mr. Dale, but you are too 
late to see him,” Brown politely in- 
formed him. “John Glover sailed for 
America two weeks ago.” 

“I did not think he would have left 
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London so soon,” Dale remarked. “I 
was hoping to see him. I met him a 
while ago in Australia.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said the lawyer. “You 
may know all about the case, then.” 

“Only what Glover told me,” Dale 
rejoined. “I know that his father, in 
partnership with some American man, 
made a large fortune in Australia dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. Both were 
fatally injured, he told me, in a mining 
accident several months ago.” 

“Exactly,” Brown nodded. “We are 
administrators of the joint estate. It 
was transferred to us by Judge Hovey, 
our Melbourne correspondent. There 
is no occasion for privacy,” added the 
lawyer, smiling. “The fatal accident 


led to a singular covenant between 
those two old cronies, who were to 
leave about two hundred thousand 


pounds, or around a million American 
dollars. Both were unhappily married 
and had left their wives, long since 
dead, and each left one child. Glover 
had a son in England, and his partner, 
named Blair, a daughter dwelling with 
an uncle and aunt in America. Neither 
had seen his child for nearly twenty 
years. 

“What was the covenant?” Dale in- 
quired as if with cursory interest only. 
“A singular one, you said.” 

“Quite so.” Brown nodded. “Averse 
to splitting their hard-earned fortune, 
and being very fond of each other, 
they conceived an idea that the young 
couple, if they could be brought to- 
gether, might find it agreeable to marry 
and not to divide the joint estate,” he 
explained. “It was left in that way, 
therefore, in trust with Judge Hovey, 
pending the possibility that the two 
heirs would meet and fall in love.” The 
attorney smiled. 

“T see.” Dale smiled, but his voice 
was very grave. 
agree to marry, or that circumstances 


“Suppose they don’t 


prevent it?” 
“The estate will be equally divided. 


That is stipulated in the joint will. 
Glover called here two weeks ago with 
his credentials and the indentures sent 
to him by Judge Hovey. He also had 
the indenture which, if the estate is 
divided, requires the signature of 
Theresa Blair. Glover has gone to 
America to get it—or to win and marry 
the girl,”’ Brown added, chuckling. 

“T see,” Dale repeated. He had 
listened without a change of counten- 
ance. “How did he impress you—this 
Mr. Glover?” he inquired. 

“Favorably, favorably!” de- 
clared the “He’s a_ perfect 
gentleman.” 

“A gentleman, eh?” Dale was think- 
ing of Olga Hedrick. 

“Surely. Don’t you think so? 
have met him.” 

“Glover—oh, yes, I have met him,” 
Dale indulged in a low, mirthless laugh. 
“In fact, Mr. Brown, I’ve been quite 
well acquainted with him for many 
years. By the way, sir, what is the 
name of the uncle with whom Theresa 
Blair is living? I may want to write 
to Glover.” 

“His name is Caleb Dana. He is 
wealthy, and lives in Boston. He has 
a very fine summer home, too, near 
seaboard town—— Wait! I 
have it in my address book.” The 
lawyer took it from a pigeon hole and 
picked up a pen. “I'll give you his 
address on paper.” 

Mr. Kenneth Dale thanked him and 
departed. His many 
days now had become convictions. He 


very 
lawyer. 


You 


soine 


misgivings Of 


was frowning darkly again—and he was 


thinking, too, of what Margaret Foley 


had told him that morning. 


CHAPTER III. 
CONVERGING 

WEN CREGAN, detective, twelve 
years on the State force, a keen, 
cold, impressive man of fifty, as relent- 
less as steel and as hard as agate when 


FORCES, 





















‘seeking his lawful prey, the lawless, 
was approaching the police head- 
quarters of the progressive seaboard 
city of Rockford one September morn- 
ing, just as Chief Hardy came out quite 
hurriedly and entered his motor car. 

“By gracious, this is fortunate! You 
turn up, Cregan, right in the nick of 
time,’ Hardy cried, while he cordially 
greeted the detective. ‘“You’re the very 
man I want.” 

“That so?” Cregan viewed him with 
cold-eyed tolerance. “For what?” 

“A murder has just been reported. 
I want you to look into it.” 

“Want me to? What’s the matter 
with your looking into it? Something 
else on?” 

“You said it.” Hardy nodded quickly. 
“You always hit the nail on the head, 
Cregan, with the first crack of the ham- 
mer. You're the best guesser a 

“Can that!” cut in Cregan icily. “I 
never guess.” 

“In fact, then, I must be in the su- 
perior court at ten o’clock—unfinished 
testimony—and my only really capable 
man, Dave Rohan, is flat in bed with 
rheumatism,’ Hardy hurriedly ex- 
plained. “I have only time to view the 
scene of the crime and e 

“We waste time, then, standing, 
here.” Cregan turned abruptly and 
stepped into the motor car. “Get a 
move on. I'll take the case.” 

“Good enough! I knew you would, 
of course,” said Hardy, as they sped 
away. “When did you hit town?” 

“Just came in,” said Cregan tersely. 
“How do you know it’s a murder case? 
Who notified you?” 

“Lot Miller, the North Rockford 
constable, by telephone,” Hardy ex- 
plained, heading for the suburbs. “The 
victim, he said, is a man named Martin. 
Not much is known about him. He 
has been boarding about a month with 
James Hague and his wife, an elderly 
couple who have lived there for years. 
I know both very well, Cregan, and 
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they’re all right, as honest a couple as 
ever lived.” 

“Hague in business?” asked the de- 
tective. 

“Not exactly,” said the police chief. 
“He owns a bit of land, just enough to 
raise his own fodder. He’s employed 
as a gardener and caretaker on the 
Caleb Dana place, a quarter of a mile 
from his own. It’s a fine old place, but 
the Danas occupy it only in the summer. 
Their home is in Boston.” 





, 


“What’s Dana’s business?’ Cregan 
inquired. 
“Retired,” said Hardy _ shortly. 


“He’s along in years and has only a 
wife and one niece. She’s quite a swell, 
though they’re quiet people on the 
whole, and keep only two or three house 
servants and a negro chauffeur. They 
have a visitor now, I believe, some 
English chap, named Glover. I’ve seen 
him in town with the niece, Rita Blair.” 
“T know the place.” Cregan nodded. 
“T’ve often motored by it. It’s about 
four miles from here, isn’t it?” 
“Nearer five,’ said Hardy. “We'll 
cover it in a quarter of an hour.” 


Cregan gazed at the picturesque 
country through which they were 


speeding. The suburban road com- 
manded a view of the sea and shore, 
with numerous indentations, rising to 
high, rocky cliffs in the distance, and 
an inland country covered with small 
farms and scattered dwellings, inter- 
mingled with vast tracts of woodland, 
as far as the eye could see, all bathed 
in the warm sunlight of the early 
September morning. For it then was 
only eight o’clock—and six weeks since 
the strange episodes described had oc- 
curred in London. 

They had covered most of the dis- 
tance when, with a quick nod and smile, 
Chief Hardy greeted a solitary pedes- 
trian who, clad in knickerbockers and 
a woolen shirt and cap, was walking 
with swinging strides along the country 
road. 








. 
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“Morning!” he shouted  tersely. 
“Watch out, Dale, or I'll take your 
legs off.” 

Kenneth Dale merely smiled and 
waved his hand. Then he turned 
sharply, as if hit with a sudden appre- 
hensive idea, and gazed after the speed- 
ing car more seriously. He had made 
it a point to become acquainted with the 
local chief of police. 

“Who’s he?” Cregan questioned. 


“His name is Kenneth Dale,” said 
Hardy. “He’s an artist—a stranger 
here, and a mighty fine fellow. I don’t 


know where he hails from. He rented 
the Hawk’s Nest a month ago, that ab- 
surd, isolated cottage on the very brink 
of Bald Bluff, built by that eccentric 
sculptor, Sidney Doane, who died two 
years ago. It’s been vacant ever since. 
Only a madman would live there. It’s 
like an eagle’s nest on the ledge of a 
mountain crag. But Dale says he 
fancies it. He --says he’s painting 
marine views. There’s Eiague’s place. 
Now, Cregan, we’ll get the facts.” 

Cregan viewed the scene with cold, 
steely eyes, as the car rounded a curve 
in the road. A small house well back 
from the road, a stable in the rear, a 
garden and orchard near by, a few 
scattered dwellings, the nearest fifty 
yards away, comprising an outskirt of 
North Rockford village; a score of 
awed, serious men, women, and children 
in the narrow driveway, yielding sub- 
missively to the restraint of a swarthy, 
black-eyed little man, the local con- 
stable, though their interest was chiefly 
in the dead man on the ground near 
the stable, with his arms outspread and 
his white face upturned in the morning 
sunlight—that was the scene that met 
Cregan’s cold, keen gaze as the car ap- 
proached the house and came to a 
quick stop. 

He strode in at once and gazed down 
at the dead man. He had no eye for 


his observers. He saw that the man 


had been dead many hours—since the 





previous evening, at least—for his 
garments still were damp with the night 
dew, and the blood from a bullet wound 
in his breast was congealed and nearly 
dry on his gray flannel shirt. He was 
a well-built, smooth-shaven man, clad 
in a loose coat and trousers, a leather 
belt, while a woolen cap was lying on 
the ground near by. 

Cregan’s strong, austere face had 
hardened ominously when Chief Hardy 
approached with the constable. ‘““What’s 
known about this?” he asked curtly, 
addressing the latter. 

“Nothing,” said the constable. “Jim 
Hague found him here half an hour 
ago. He came to my house and told 
me, and I telephoned to Chief Hardy. 
Nothing has been touched or done yet. 
He says you'll look into the case.” 

“Twill,” said Cregan — shortly. 
“You’re Mr. Hague, are your’ He 
turned abruptly to an elderly gray- 
haired man, who had _ approached 
timidly with his wife. Both of them 
looked awed and apprehensive. 

“Yes, sir; I am,” he replied. 

“Things are just as you found them, 
are they?” 

“Yes, sir, both here and in his bed- 
room.” 

“No weapon found here?” 

“None, sir.” 

“Tt would be here, Hardy, if he shot 
himself.’ Cregan glanced at the chief. 
“Plainly, then, it’s a murder case. 
Notice that his shirt is scorched near 
the wound, with powder marks on it. 
The weapon was a revolver, perhaps 
an automatic. It was within a foot of 
his body when the shot was fired.” 


”” 





“Showing 

“That he 
Cregan cut in. 
one he met or was 


wasn’t expecting it,” 
“He got it from some 
talking with, some 
one in whom he had confidence or did 
not fear.” 

“There certainly have 
been no fight, no struggle,” Hardy ob- 


appears to 














served, in accord with the point just 
brought out. ‘He has been dead os 

“Since last evening,” Cregan again 
interrupted. He then turned to Hague 
again. “Where were you when— 
what’s the matter with your hand?” 
he digressed abruptly, observing that 
his hand and wrist were bandaged with 
a strip of cotton cloth. 

“A sprained wrist, sir,” said Hague, 
holding it up for inspection. “I slipped 
off my back steps yesterday morning. 
“It’s not bad, sir.” 

“Bad enough to need a doctor?” 

“NO, Sif. 

“Who put that bandage on it?” 

“He did, sir.” Hague pointed to the 
dead man. “Mr. Martin fixed it for 
me.” 

“He did, eh? He was not a novice, 
then. That looks like the work of a 
professional.” Cregan glanced again at 
the body. “Who is he, Mr. Hague; 
and what do you know about him?” 

“Very little, sir,” admitted the latter 
frankly. ‘‘He’s been boarding with us 
about a month. We don’t often take 
boarders, sir; but he offered big pay 
for our back bedroom, and my wife 
said we'd better take him.” 

“Big pay, eh? That shows he had 
some reason for wanting to locate right 
here. Did he say why?” 

“He only said he wanted to be where 
it’s quiet, sir; and that he wouldn't 
make us much trouble.” 

“And he hasn't, sir,” put in Mrs. 
Hague, wiping a tear from her cheek. 
“He’s been very nice and——” 

“What did he say about himself?” 
Cregan interrupted. 

“Not much, sir,” Hague replied. 
“He said his name was Dick Martin, 
and that he was a stranger in these 
parts. He hasn’t said where he came 
from, or told us his business. He was 
very close-mouthed, | must admit, as 
far as that goes.” 

“Has he received any mail or sent 
any ?” 





” 
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“T’ve seen none, sir.” 
“Any visitors?” 
“Only friends made while here, and 
they’re not many.” 

“How has he employed himself?” 
Cregan questioned in rapid-fire fashion. 
“\What’s he been doing?” 

“He hung round the house most 
of the day, but was often out evenings. 
But he was always in by ten o’clock, 
sir, and most always in bed. We 
thought he was there last night, when 
we came from the church concert, see- 
ing his room was dark and the door 
shut.” 

“Then left him alone last 
evening?” 

“Yes, sir,” Hague asserted nervously. 
“We didn’t know of anything wrong 
till I came out to the barn this morn- 
ing. That’s gospel truth, sir, and * 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt of your honesty.” 
Cregan checked him with an indifferent 


you 





gesture. ‘“Let’s see, Hardy, what 
tangible evidence we can find. Keep 


those people in the background, Miller,” 
he sharply directed. “Order them off 
the place.” 
He did not wait to see his orders 
carried out. He knew they would be 
obeyed. It was not in his nature to 
brook opposition or to mince matters. 
Ile at once began to examine the dead 
man and search his pockets. He could 
find only a key, a knife, a small sum 
of money, and a somewhat soiled 
handkerchief, perfectly plain. 
“There’s nothing showing his 
identity,” Cregan declared. “This looks 
like an attempt to hide it. The fob 
pocket isn’t marked. The trousers 
must have been ready-made. The coast 
has no tradesman’s label. He cannot 
be identified by his garments, nor 
traced, I’m afraid. Hand me his cap. 
Ah, this may help!” he exclaimed after 
a brief inspection. ‘Here’s the manu- 
facturer’s stamp on the lining. Notice 
the lion and unicorn. This cap, Hardy, 
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was made in England. All of this kind 
and quality are imported.” 

“He may be an Englishman, then.” 

“Ten to one,’ Cregan offered. 
“There may be, too, some connection 
between his presence here and that of 
an English visitor at the Dana place.” 

“That doesn’t seem very probable,” 
Hardy objected. “What relations 
would Glover have with this fellow? 
He looks like an aristocrat.” 

“T don’t bank on looks,” Cregan said 


curtly. “Nor on improbabilities in a 
murder case. How long has Glover 


’ 


been there?’ 

“I’m not sure. 
a month ago.” 

“About the time this man showed 
up. Ill look into that. Notice his 
hands. He hasn’t done much manual 
labor. Here are two small capital 
letters, ‘M. D,’ pricked into his arm 
with India ink.” Cregan had pushed 
up the man’s sleeve while inspecting his 
hand. “Ordinarily, Hardy, one would 
suppose them to be the initials of his 
name.” 


I first saw him about 


“Certainly,” said the chief. “That’s 
common enough.” 
“But he said his name was Dick 


Martin,” Cregan reminded him. 
“Either he lied, then, and that name is 
an alias, or the letters have some other 
significance.” 

“If reversed, they would be the 
proper initials.” 

“No, they wouldn’t,” Cregan said 
“Dick is a nickname for 
Richard. The letters would be ‘R. M.’ 
in that case. Reversed, eh? There 
may, after all, be something in that. 
Instead of stating his true name, he 
may possibly have reversed it. It may 
be Martin Richards, or Martin Dick, 
instead of Dick Martin.” 

“Or he may have been a physician, 
an M. D.” Hardy suggested. 

“Possibly.” Cregan’s cold eyes nar- 


thought of that, 


quickly. 


rowed slightly. “J 


Hardy, when told that he was the one 


who bandaged Hague’s wrisi. I saw 
at once that it had been done by one 
familiar with such work, I'll bear it 
in mind. Let’s see what we can find 
in the bedroom. 

Cregan arose abruptly and hastened 
to the house, where Hague conducted 
both officers to a small, neatly furnished 
back room on the second floor. Their 
search, however, proved almost futile, 
They found only a cheap leather 
satchel, without tag or label, a small 
supply of inferior clothing, none of it 
marked, and not even a card, letter, 
or scrap of paper belonging to the 
victim of the crime. 

“It does seem strange, sir,” Hague 
informed the detective, after watching 
him. “I’ve seen him writing at times, 
and once I saw him looking over some 
folded papers.” 

“Did they look like documents of 
some kind?” Cregan questioned. 

“They did, sir; and they ought to be 
here.” 

“The room has been searched,” re- 
plied the detective. “The disorder in 
the bureau drawers point to that. 
Whoever killed him would have had 
easy access to the house. He evidently 
went out to meet the murderer, or was 
discovered outside, and in either case 
it’s not likely that he would have locked 
the house door. You’re employed as 
a gardener on the Dana place, I’m told,” 
Cregan added, having ended his vain 
search. “Have you ever seen Dick 
Martin in that locality ?” 

“No, sir; never,” said the gardener 
gravely. 

“Or in company with any one living 
there?” 

“Only once, sir,” said Hague. “But 
she’s a maid in the house, and I guess 
Martin met her only by chance.” 

“Where was that, Mr. Hague, and 
when?” 

“In the post office, sir, one evening 


about a week ago. But she didn’t talk 




















long with him. I saw her hurry away. 
She had come for the mail, sir.” 

“A maid, eh? What’s her name?” 
Cregan asked bluntly. 

“I don’t know her last name. 
first name is Olga.” 

“Olga? How long has she been in 
service there?” 

‘Nearly five weeks, sir, I think.” 

“Five weeks, eh?” Cregan glanced 
at the police chief. “That’s near enough 
to a month. I guess, Hardy, that will 
do here for the present.” 

He did not say what more he had 
in mind. He turned abruptly and went 
down to a side door of the house, to 
which a path led in from the road. It 
was on the opposite side from the drive- 
way, where the constable had remained 
and morbidly curious peopie still were 
lingering. 

“T must return to town, Cregan, at 
once.” Chief Hardy had followed him 
down to the side steps. “My presence 
in court is imperative.” 

“Go ahead, then.” Cregan came out 
of a brief fit of abstraction. He was 
gazing at the greensward beyond the 
narrow gravel path. “I'll dig down to 
the bottom of this job. Notify the 
coroner for me when you reach town. 
I’ll leave the constable in charge here 
until he arrives. In the meantime— 
well, I’m going to see what I can learn 
at the Dana place.” 


Her 


CHAPTER IV. 
REMORSE. 


"THERE was a warm glow of sunlight 

on the partly drawn shades of 
the breakfast room on that fateful 
September morning. It lent a brilliant 
radiance to the costly cut glass adorn- 
ing the massive sideboard. It imbued 
the charming room with a soft amber 
light. It accentuated the whiteness of 
the damask cloth covering the tastefully 
laid table. If accentuated, the 
almost dead-white pallor in the cheeks 


too, 
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of the beautiful girl then waiting alone 
there, with drawn lips, with hands 
pressed hard above her heart, as if to 
still each agonized throb, and with her 
somber superb eyes fixed vacantly on 
space, so intense was her train of 
thought. 

They did not breakfast early at the 
Dana place. His steps on the hall 
stairs announced the first one down, 
the guest from England, John Glover, 
who presently sauntered into the room. 
He was tall, well built and very fashion- 
ably clad, a dark, handsome man under 
twenty-five, with keen, magnetic eyes 
and a pleasing smile. There was a 
subtle shiftiness in his face, yet on the 
whole, he was a type to which women 
are almost invariably drawn, and for 
which some lose hearts and_ heads. 
When he spoke, however, and looked at 
the girl then acting as a maid in the 
Dana home, the man within appeared 
on the surface. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked with 
his voice subdued and eyes gleaming. 
“Pinch your chalky cheeks and bring 
some color to them. You look like a 
ghost this morning.” 

“I do?” Olga Hedrick gazed at him 
with icy coldness. “I wish I was a 
ghost—or anything but what I am.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Glover, scowl- 
ing. “Are you losing your head? Are 
you going mad? Don’t be a fool, I 
say. Can’t you keep it in your mind, 
Olga, that there’s half a million at 
stake ?” 

“I wish I never had known it. 
hideous wrong ‘ 

“Wrong be hanged!” Glover snarled 
under his breath. “We do no wrong 
to the living. All that belongs to her 
will go to her. The other won’t suffer. 
A dead man don’t need money. A 
dead man can’t squeal nor. a 

“Stop!” The girl tore her wrist from 
his sudden clutch upon it. “Don’t 
touch me! Don’t speak to me like 
that!” she cried in resentful, protesting 


This 
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whispers. “Every thought of him 
terrifies me. I can see him 7 

“Nonsense! You P 

“Not a day has passed but I have 
felt him near me. I dream of him night 
after night,” Olga went on wildly, 
shivering from head to foot. “My 
ocean voyage was a horrible nightmare. 
In the white froth crowning every wave 
that swept toward the ship, when I 
sought relief from the hideous solitude 
of my stateroom, I could see his ghastly 
white face as I saw it on his pillow, 








coming nearer, nearer, constantly 
nearer! Oh, that multitude of white 
faces! They rebuked me, mocked me 


” 





until 

“Hush!” 
“You may be heard. Don’t 

“T will!” The girl would not end 
these passionate whispers, in which 
alone she seemed to find relief. “In 
the midnight wash of the waves on the 
ship’s side I could hear again his 
labored mutterings, those broken utter- 
ances that made possible this dreadful 
crime, of which I am guilty. I thought 
I must go mad. If you had not pre- 
ceded me, had not had his credentials 
and all of his papers, had not already 
begun this frightful imposture, I would 
have turned back and confessed.” 

“Confess nothing!” Glover seized 
her and for several moments covered 
her mouth with his hand. “I'll not 
stand for this. You be quiet,” he said 
fiercely with his blazing eyes fixed upon 
hers. “We've gone too far to turn back. 
Retreat is out of the question. Besides, 
are we to cast half a million by the 
board? You’re mad!” 

“Let me go! J——” 

“You'll do what we’ve agreed, or I'll 
end you,” Glover threatened. “I was 
a fool to yield and let you come here, 
a fool to recommend you as a servant. 
I should have pulled off the job alone. 

now, and do what we've 
If you don’t—weil, God help 


Glover muttered angrily. 


” 





Be calm, 
agreed. 


i 
you, Olga, if you don’t!” 
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He released her with the last word, 
but looked not less stern and threaten- 
ing. Olga Hedrick drew back, sup- 
pressing her agitation, again with a 
mental grip on her resentment, her bit- 
terness, her awful dread and remorse, 
but as helpless in the power of this man, 
and in the bond of crime between them, 
as a bird between the jaws of a serpent. 

“Don’t touch me! Don’t touch me 
again!” she repeated with lips quiver- 
ing. The passion in her eyes turned to 
withering scorn. “I’m beginning to 
hate you! I would always have hated 
you if I had known you for what you 
are.” 

“Hate as much as you like,” Glover 
coldly retorted. ‘Hate and be hanged! 
But make sure, mighty sure, Olga Hed- 
rick, that you do just what we've 
agreed,” he sternly warned her again. 
“T am recognized already as the right- 
ful heir to the Glover estate. I’m going 
to have it. I’m going to take all that’s 
coming to me. If you block my game, 
our game—mark me, I’ll take your life, 
instead. That goes!” 

“But this terrible menace, this 

“T’'ll remove the menace.” 

“But if e 

“There aren’t any 
Glover sternly insisted. 
of the menace. I[’ll buy, or silence 
He broke off abruptly. “Rita Blair is 
coming down. I hear her steps on the 
stairs.” 

He did not wait for an answer. He 
shot one last warning look at the girl, 
then slipped out through the butler’s 
entry, that their interview might not 
be suspected, and a moment later he 
joined a stately, very fair and pretty 
girl in the front hall, greeting her with 








buts or ifs!” 
“T’ll take care 


” 





a fascinating smile and a fond caress, 
while he slipped his hand through her 
arm and led her out onto the veranda. 

Olga Hedrick remained in the break- 
fast room. Her duties were there at 
that time, there being no butler. There 
was no trace of her recent agitation 
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when Mr. Caleb Dana and his wife, a 
very kind and charming couple in the 
sixties, came in to their morning meal 
in company with Glover and Rita Blair. 
Olga had regained her outward com- 
posure, an external calm that appeared 
strained and strange to some who saw 
her, yet which many lost sight of in 
her sweet, grave smile and irresistible 
beauty. 

“Well, Olga, how’s that painting 
coming on?” Mr. Dana questioned her 
pleasantly, regarding her with a smile 
when the meal was near an end, “Is 
Mr. Kenneth Dale progressing 
rapidly ?” 

Glover glanced at her furtively. He 
saw what he anticipated, a quick tinge 
of red that imbued Olga’s cheeks when 
the name of the artist was mentioned. 

“T don’t know, sir,” she replied, smil- 
ing. “I suppose that it is, sir, but I 
never have seen it.” 

“Not seen it?’ queried Dana, brows 
lifted. “How is that? I should think 
you must have seen it while posing for 
him.” 

“No, sir, not yet,” said Olga. 
Dale 
and I pose for him at the opposite si 
The painting is always turned away 
from me,” she explained. 

“And he has not as much as invited 


“Mr. 
works at one side of his studio, 


le. 


you to look at it?” 
“Not yet, sir,” Olga repeated. “He 
says I must wait until it is finished, 


lest in its present stage it might disap- 
point me. Mr. Dale says it’s only a 
daub now, sir.” 

“A daub!” Mr. Dana exclaimed. 
“And with such a subject, such a model! 
That seems quite impossible,” he added, 
while Oiga laughed softly, and a deeper 
blush mantled her cheeks. 

“That’s right,” Glover 
warmly. “I agree with you.” 

Rita Blair turned a furtive eye on 
him and frowned slightly. 

“Do you find him agreeable, Olga, 
while posing?” Mrs, Dana inquired. 
2F Ds 


declared 
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“T think so, ma’am,” Olga admitted. 
“T certainly find him very much of a 
gentleman.” 

“There’s no doubt of Dale’s being a 
gentleman,” Glover said quickly. “He’s 
a coming artist, too, all right. He has 
traveled the world over, he says, mak- 
ing sketches for subsequent paintings. 
He came to me first of all to learn 
whether I thought Olga could be per- 
suaded to pose for him. He at .once 
was struck, I suppose, -~with her rare 
classical beauty.” 

Miss Blair frowned and bowed over 
her plate. 

“When do you visit his studio again?” 
Mr. Dana inquired. 

“T don’t know, sir,” said Olga. “He 
Was not sure, when J last posed, just 
would be ready for me again. 
He said he would send me word.” 

“Well, if I like the painting, Olga, 
as well as I like the painter, I will cer- 
tainly buy it,” Dana declared rising. 
“T ought to have added, too, the model!” 


he paused, then said: “You really are 


when he 


Mr. 


a very good girl.” 

“Good girl, indeed!” said Rita, while 
going upstairs with her aunt a few mo- 
later. 
there’s much 
like.” 

“What do 3 
Mrs. Dana. “You 

“You've not my eyes,” said Rita with 
undisguised bitterness. “I don’t like 
her. She looks like a ghost, and moves 
about like a ghost. I shiver when she 
near me. She steals around so 
silently almost without a sound, and ap- 


ment “She may be, auntie, but 


about her that I don’t 


mean?” questioned 
surprise me, Rita,” 


you 


comes 


pears at times and in places least ex- 
pected. I don’t like her. I wish she 
were out of the house.” 

“Nonsense!” J Dana _ protested. 
“One would think you were talking of 
a snake or a spider. I agree with Caleb 
that she is really a very good girl. | 


shall retain her for the rest of the sea- 


son, at least.” 
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“Ah, by Jove, there’s Dale, now!” 
Glover remarked, as he came out with 
Mr. Dana on the side veranda to enjoy 
their cigars. “He’s making an early 
call.” 

“He is always welcome,” Mr, Dana 
replied thoughtfully. “There’s some- 
thing about that man, John, that I 
really like,” he said familiarly. “If 
Rita were not to—but never mind! 
Come right up, Mr. Dale, and have a 
chair. You are just in time for break- 
fast, if you'll not mind taking it alone.” 

Mr. Kenneth Dale had been ap- 
proaching with swinging strides up the 
long driveway through the spacious 
park and very attractive grounds. He 
was warm and dusty, and was clad as 
when Cregan and Chief Hardy passed 
him on the road, but he evinced no 
embarrassment from his unconventional 
attire. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Dana, 
but I had my breakfast two hours ago 
and have tramped ten miles since get- 
ting outside of it,” he replied, laughing 
genially, while he mounted the veranda 
steps and took one of the big willow 
chairs. “I'll rest for a few minutes, 
however, and then move on. Good 
morning, Mr. Glover” he bowed, turn- 
ing to greet him. “How are you this 
morning ?” 

“Very well, Dale, thank you,” Glover 
laughed lightly, “but not well enough 
to tramp ten miles, except in an 
emergency case.” 

“There really is nothing like walking, 
Glover, for one’s health,” Dale rejoined. 
“IT take a long ramble nearly every 
morning. I have called, Mr. Dana, to 
learn whether I may have my model 
again to-day. Morning or afternoon, 
whenever you can spare her best for 
a couple of hours.” 

“You surely can, Mr. Dale, if the 
model is willing,” said Mr. Dana, smil- 
ing. 

“Ah! 


” 


Thank you. I hope she will 


be. 


“How is the painting progressing? 
Rapidly, I suppose.” 

“Quite so.” Dale smiled. “T’ll soon 
be ready to place it on exhibition, 
Would you mind if I step in and speak 
to Miss Hedrick?” 

“Certainly not; or I’ll call her.” 

“Tl go in with you, Dale,” Glover 
quickly volunteered. “We should find 
her in the breakfast room, I think, or 
getting flowers from the conservatory.” 

Mr. Caleb Dana did not detain them. 
His interest had been diverted. His 
gaze was fixed upon the approaching 
figure of another early visitor. De- 
tective Cregan had just entered the 
broad gate and was coming up the 
driveway. 

CHAPTER V. 
WHEN TIDES MEET. 

ETECTIVE CREGAN knew his 
business. He knew better than 
to plunge ahead recklessly on mere bits 
of evidence denoting that there might 
be relations between the murdered man 
and Mr. Dana’s visitor from England, 
or the maid in his en®ploy, because all 
of them had arrived in that locality 
at about the same time. He realized 
that it might have been only a coinci- 
dence, but he hardly thought so, and 

he wanted to see and question both. 

“Good morning. Mr. Dana?” he 
said, as he came up the veranda steps. 
“T think I’m right.” 

“Yes.” Mr. Dana arose, 
pleasantly, “But I don’t place you, sir. 
Will you be seated ?” 

“Thank you.” Cregan took one of 
the willow chairs. “I don’t think we 
have ever met. My name is Cregan. 
Is Mr. Glover here this morning?” 

“He has just gone into the house. 
He will return presently. You are ac- 
quainted with him, I infer.” 

“T know him by name,” said Cregan. 
“I’m not well acquainted with him. 
Are you?” 


“paa it" 


smiling 


Mr. Dana laughed. The 




















terse question amused him, He de- 
tected no covert attempt to evoke in- 
formation. “Well, I ought to be,” he 
declared. ‘He has been my guest for 
a month, and I expect him to marry my 
niece, Rita Blair.” 

“Ah! Cregan smiled and bowed. “I 


did not know that. I suppose Miss 
Blair met him in England?” 

“No.” Mr. Dana laughed again. 
The circumstances that had brought 


them together also amused him, and, 
like most elderly persons, he was in- 
clined to be communicative. ‘Rita was 
never abroad. Their relations are the 
result of a singular joint will left by 
their fathers, who were partners in 
business in Australia. They had been 
there many years and left about a mil- 
lion dollars.” 

“IT see.” Cregan’s cold gray eyes had 
a sudden subtle gleam. 

“Glover’s father was an Englishman, 
and he an only child,’ Mr. Dana con- 
tinued. 
in-law, and she also was an only child. 


“Rita’s father was my brother- 


Their mothers have been dead for 
years, and their fathers thought it 


would be a great scheme to bring the 
children together and have them marry, 
instead of splitting the fortune. So 
they left a joint will to that effect, with 
a provision that the estate shall be 
equally divided in case the young couple 
don’t wish to wed. But I think they 
will, all right,” he added. 
told me they have agreed upon it.” 


“Glover has 


Cregan did not reply for a moment. 

‘Neither man had heard the almost 
steps of the girl who, ap- 
proaching a partly open French window 
back of them and feet away, 
had paused to gaze at them. She had 
come like a ghost, indeed, and looked 


noiseless 


several 


like one upon hearing Dana’s last as- 
sertions. Every vestige of color left 
her cheeks. 
rigid, 


Her lips closed tight and 
Her dark brows fell to a threat- 
ening frown over her glowing eyes. 
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She drew back a little, out of view from 
the veranda, then waited and listened. 

“T agree with you, Mr. Dana,” Cre- 
gan said carelessly after a moment. 
“It’s quite a singular case. I suppose 
Mr. Glover came from England ex- 
pressly to meet your niece?” 

“Yes, certainly.” Dana nodded. 

“And as administrator, perhaps, of 
the joint will,” said Cregan with an 
indifferent air. 

“No. That devolves upon a London 
law firm,” said Dana. “Glover brought 
only his credentials, sent to him from 
Australia, and an indenture for my 
niece to sign in case the estate must be 
divided. The will is still in the hands 
of—_—” 

“It strikes me, Mr. Dana, that you 
should not discuss this matter so 
freely.” Glover had come out through 
the side hall Dale. “I 
assume, of course, that you know this 


” 


with Kenneth 
gentleman, and that he—— 

“Know him!” Mr. Dana interrupted 
with a quick glance at both. “I don’t 
know him. I inferred that you do, of 
course, from the fact that he inquired 
about you.” 

“About me?” Glover fixed a sharp 
searching stare on the detective. “Why, 
about me? You are a stranger to me, 
sir.” 

“Certainly,” Cregan grimly admitted. 
“But there’s no great harm done, is 
there, in that Mr. Dana mentioned your 
affairs?” he asked a bit pointedly. 

“Harm? Certainly not!” Glover 
curtly asserted. “But I see no occasion 
for discussing them. You're a stranger 
to me, as I’ve said, and——” 

“Oh, I didn’t claim to be acquainted 
with you or to know anything about 
you,” Cregan interrupted with an in- 
different gesture. “I merely asked 
whether you were here this morning, 
and Mr. Dana then volunteered a few 
facts about you, which was perfectly 


natural. I merely want to ask you a 
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question, Mr. Glover. I am Detective 
Cregan, of the State police.” 

“State police!” Mr. Dana _ echoed. 
“Dear me! Has anything happened?” 

Kenneth Dale had not departed. He 
had recognized Cregan as the man seen 
with Chief Hardy an hour before. He 
drew back near the wall of the house 
and waited. 

“Yes, Mr. Dana, something has hap- 
pened.” Cregan’s voice took on its cold, 
customary austerity, habitual to him on 
such occasions. “A boarder in the 
home of your gardener, James Hague, 
a man named Dick Martin, was killed 
last evening. His body was found only 
an hour ago. The man undoubtedly 
was murdered.” 

“Good heavens!” Mr. Dana ex- 
claimed. “Murdered! Is it possible? 
I knew that James had recently taken 
a boarder, but I know nothing about the 
man.” 

“Nor I,” Glover quickly asserted, 
though he had turned pale. “Surely, 
Inspector Cregan, it’s not about him that 
you want to question me?” he added, 
frowning. 

“You’re wrong,” said Cregan bluntly ; 
“it is about him. Do you know the man, 
Mr. Glover, or anything about him?” 
he demanded with sharper scrutiny. 

“Know him? Certainly not!” 
Glover’s frown darkened to a threaten- 
ing scowl. “You insult me by asking 
such a question. I don’t associate with 
men of his type. I have seen the man 
in the village, I think; but I know 
nothing about him, not even his name 
until you mentioned it.” 

“Have you never talked with him?” 

“Never! Not one word. I would not 
condescend to talk with such a fellow,” 
Glover haughtily declared. “You're all 
at sea, inspector, if you think I know 
anything about him. I can’t for my 
life see where you got such an infernal 
idea.” 


“Tl 


tell you, then,’ Cregan said 


curtly. “I got it out of his hat.” 
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“Out of his hat!” 

“It has an English trade-mark. That 
led me to think that you, an English- 
man, might give me a little informa- 
tion,’ Cregan added with a motive in 
making this disclosure. 


“Oh, I see.” Glover’s frown had 
suddenly vanished. He indulged in a 
low laugh, and quickly added: “I 


understand you now, inspector, and I 
really ought to apologize for showing 
any resentment. Your deduction from 
the trade-mark was a perfectly natural 
one, but I know nothing about him.” 

“Very well.” Cregan’s strong, in- 
scrutable face did not show that he had 
deduced anything more. “It’s all right, 
then, and no apology is necessary, 
Your word, Mr. Glover, is good enough 
for me,” he assured him. ‘‘Now, Mr. 
Dana, I want to question one of your 
servants, a maid named Olga,” he di- 
gressed abruptly. 

“Olga Hedrick?” Dana gazed at him 
gravely. “You surely don’t suspect her 
of any relation with the man? That 
would be absurd. She’s above any kind 
of duplicity, I’m very sure.” 

“No doubt,” Cregan allowed. 
“Nevertheless, I want to question her.” 

“Call her, John, and she’ll speak for 
herself.” 

“That she will, Mr. Dana, and she'll 
quickly convince the inspector that you 
are right,” Glover agreed, complying 
with an alacrity the detective was quick 
to notice. “I'll find her. Dale and I 
left her in 4 

“Oh, you’re the girl, eh?” Cregan’s 
cold, curt voice cut in suddenly. 
“What were you doing at that window? 
Not listening, were you?” 

Olga Hedrick had stepped out 
through the French window. She was 
deathly pale, but appeared as calm and 
firm as a figure of stone, though her 
every nerve was writhing. She paused 
and gazed straight at the detective. 

“No, not listening—not as you 
mean!” she said icily. “But I was dust- 
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ing the library and I heard all that has 
been said. I could not help hearing it.” 

“There’s no need, then, to repeat any 
of it,” said Cregan with gruff dryness. 
“Do you know the boarder at the Hague 
house, or anything about him?” 

“No, sir,’ said Olga without 
tating. 

“Ever met him, or had any talk with 
him?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Think a moment.” 

“T know; I don’t need to think. 

“See here, my girl, you’d better come 
across with the truth,” Cregan sternly 
warned her. “You were seen talking 
with him in the post office. You———’” 

“Wait! Olga cried quickly with an 
start. “That is true, 
I had forgotten it. You 
did right to remind me. The man did 
speak to me one evening. Knowing him 
to be living with Mr. Hague, I talked 
That was the only 


hesi- 


” 


involuntary 
Pardon me! 


with him briefly. 
time.” 

“And that’s the only reason why I 
question you,” Cregan bluntly informed 
her tentatively, but it brought no look 
of relief, no change of expression to 
the girl’s white face. ‘What were you 
talking about?” 

“It I must tell you 
tated for an instant. “It is my misfor- 
tune, perhaps, to be pretty. The man 
invited me to take a walk with him, 
and said he wanted to get acquainted 
with me. I was foolish enough to listen 
to him, sir, until I realized that I was 
doing wrong. That’s all there was to 
it, sir,” she said with apparent sincerity. 

Not for a moment had Kenneth 
Dale’s furtive gaze left her drawn 
white face. His own had lost color, too. 

Cregan eyed the girl from head to 
foot. Her statements were plausible, 
but he did not believe her. He felt in- 
stinctively that she was lying. He had 
found, however, no tangible evidence 
of it, no positive grounds for his sus- 
picion. His gaze lingered briefly on her 





Olga hesi- 
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feet, her stout laced shoes, with broad 
flat soles and low square heels, the 
inner corners of which were off 
Cregan, moment he 
saw them, knew that he was right. 
were never made in this 
country,” he declared to himself. 
“Those shoes were made in England.” 
He lurched forward a little and _ his 
gaze rose again to the girl’s pale face. 
“What’s your name?” he asked curtly. 
“Olga Hedrick,” she told him coldly. 
“\n American girl, I Suppose.” 
“esy Sty 


cu. 


slightly—< id the 


se | hey 


“Where do you live?” 

“I’m living here at present,” said 
Olga evasively. 

“No need to tell me that,” retorted 
Cregan sharply. “I mean your home. 
Where is your own home?” 

Olga Hedrick hesitated. Her dark, 
widely dilated eyes, glowing intensely, 
were shrinking under his searching 
scrutiny. Her figure was rigid. Her 
hands were so tightly clenched that the 
nails cut into the palms, 
“Home—my home?” she faltered. 
“T have no home but this. I never have 
other home, sir, when I am in 
service.” 

“No other home, eh?” Cregan curtly 
queried. “Where were you in service, 
then, before you came here?” 

“In New York,” said Olga desper- 
ately. 

“New That’s 
definite,” Cregan retorted. 
New York? Who was your employer ?’ 

“T'll not tell you!” cried Olga with 
a sudden flash of defiance. “I'll not 
reply to such personal questions, I will 
not answer them under such circum- 
stances. I won't tell you anything 
about myself.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said Cregan with 
“You'll tell me 
You were 
If not, 


any 


“le P 


York? mighty in- 


“Where in 


’ 


increasing severity. 


where you last worked. 


given a reference, weren't you? 
my girl, it’s long odds that—— 
Kenneth 


” 


“Stop a moment!” Dale 
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interrupted. He strode nearer, pale and 
frowning, and confronted the detective. 
“You cut out the rough stuff, Mr. Cre- 
gan, and end these needless questions.” 

“What do you mean, end them?” 
Cregan arose and gazed at him, cold 
eyed and ominously calm. 

‘Just what I say,” Dale informed him 
firmly. ‘There is no occasion for your 
questions. I know this girl and will 
vouch for her character.” 

“You will, eh?’ Cregan’s thin lips 
took on a cruel curve. “What do you 
know about her?” 

“Enough to warrant the step I am 
taking.” Dale’s voice hardened. “It 
is one, too, on which I shall insist. I 
don’t know what you think or suspect, 
but you must end these questions. You 
can arrest the girl if you have a war- 
rant, but I will bail her out. She has a 
legal right, if under arrest or suspicion, 
to refuse to answer you. You know 
that as well as I, Mr. Cregan—and 
that’s all there is to it,” Dale firmly 
insisted. 

“All there is to it, eh?” Cregan’s lips 
relaxed. He hesitated for half a 
second, then glanced at his watch. “All 
right, young man!” he exclaimed. 
“Very possibly, as you say, that’s all 
there is to it. We will, at all events, 
let it go at that.” 

Detective Cregan turned sharply on 
his heel with the last and departed— 
but with more in his head and up his 
sleeve than any observer suspected. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CLOSING NET. 


when Detective 


{7 was ten o’clock 
He 


Cregan left the Dana mansion. 


knew that he had not the slightest 
positive evidence against either of the 
two persons whom a mere circumstance 
had led him to suspect, and he had 
aimed only to evoke from one or the 
other of them some sign of guilt, or 
an inadvertent self-betrayal, even at 





the risk of alarming them and putting 
them on their guard by exposing his 
suspicions. 

That was more than he had intended 
to do when going there, but what he 
unexpectedly had learned had seemed 
to warrant it—the true occasion for the 
Glover visit, and the fact that a million- 
dollar estate was involved, under cir- 
cumstances and conditions apparently 
very favorable for treachery and crime. 

“Am I right? Is this murder the 
outcome of a conspiracy to steal that 
million-dollar legacy, or the Blair girl’s 
portion of it?’ Cregan asked himself 
while returning to the scene of the 
crime. “Is Glover playing a deep game 
to get the whole of it? He looks like 
a decent chap and appeared all right, 
except for his readiness to defend that 
handsome dark-eyed maid, who looks 
so good to me that I hate to think of 
her as bad, in spite of increasing ground 
for suspicion. 

“But why, if I’m sizing it up right, 
does Glover need her? How is she 
essential to such a conspiracy? I’m 
blessed if I can fathom how she figures 
in it. It may be, of course, that she’s 
his wife, and that he can’t marry the 
Blair girl. They may in that case have 
framed up a job of some kind. 

“Furthermore, how does this mur- 
dered man fit into it?’ Cregan con- 
tinued to reason. “Both deny any re- 
lations with him. He cannot be Glover, 
and the man at the Dana place an im- 
postor. That’s wholly improbable. For 
he has been hanging around here for a 
month, and he would, of course, have 
knocked spots out of a plot to imperson- 
ate and defraud him. There surely is 
nothing in that theory. How does he fit 
in, then, and why was he killed? Does 
he fit in at all?” Cregan’s analysis took 
a sudden sharp tack. “Am I putting 
my bets down wrong? Was his assassin 
some person not yet suspected, even, 
nor the true motive for the crime? By 
Jove, I must find some way either to 














clinch my suspicions or to nose out the 
right trail.” 

Cregan had determined his first step 
before covering another rod. He de- 
ferred his return to the Hague home 
and hastened to the local post office, 
where he found a gaunt, lank, shrewd- 
looking six-footer of thirty sorting 
some mail. 

“You're the postmaster, I judge,” 
said Cregan, sizing him up through 
the window. “That’s what,” he replied, 
approaching. “Jabez Jones. Not a 
very pretty name, but as pretty as the 
bearer,” he vouchsafed with a broad 
grin. “You're the detective I saw down 
to Jim Hague’s place a spell ago. Any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“Ves,” said Cregan. “Let me come 
in and I'll tell you.” 

“Sure!” admitted him and 
pointed to two low wooden stools, on 
one of which he squatted, doubling in 


What’s 


Jones 


sections like a carpenter’s rule. 
on your mind?” 


“T want to question you,” said Cre- 


gan. “Then you're to forget I’ve been 
here. Understand?’ 


“Sure!” Jones nodded. “I’m to 


close up tight and keep closed. I'll do 
it, too, tight as a bear trap. Shoot 
your questions.” 

“What do you know about Dick 
Martin, the man who was killed?” 
Cregan began. 

“Nothing—nor any one else, I 


reckon. I’ve seen him in here three or 
four times, but no more than that.” 

“Has he received any mail or sent 
any?” 

“Not a piece. He might have 
dropped a letter without my seeing him, 
of course, but I’d know if he had called 
for one. He'd have to get it from me. 
I’m the whole show here.” 

“Do you have much foreign mail?” 
Cregan inquired. 

“Hardly any.” 

“Seen any from England the past 
month, or had any sent there?” 
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“Not a piece,’ Jones repeated con- 
fidently. “I’d have noticed it. 

“Any letters for John Glover, at the 
Dana place?” 
him in 


“Not one. I’ve never 


here.” 


seen 


Jr for a girl employed there, named 

Olga Hedrick?” 

“She’s had three or four letters.” 

“Ah!” said Cregan. “Do you know 
where they were mailed?” 

all of them,” said 
“l’m sure of that. 
There was no canceled postmark on 
either of them, and I wondered who 
around here was writing to her.” 


“Right here, sir, 


Jones prom] tly. 


Detective Cregan thought he knew. 
He recalled that Dick Martin had been 
seen writing letters. He felt reasonably 
sure that they were those received by 
Olga him, 


ga Hedrick. This convinced 
too, of secret relations between them, 
that circumspection was necessary, and 
that any meetings they may have held 
on the evenings Martin was out had 
been so carefully planned that they had 
escaped The fact that 
neither of the three persons mentioned 
had been receiving or sending any mail, 
with the exception of the letters to 
Olga, was so significant that Cregan 
on the right track. 


observation. 


now felt sure he was 

“There’s other party, a man 
named Kenneth Dale,” he said after a 
moment. “Do you know him or any- 
thing about him?” 

“Only that he paints pictures and 
lives in a shack on Bald Bluff,” Jones 
informed him. “I saw him on the 
street with the Hedrick girl one eve- 
ning, but he never comes here, nor has 
any mail. Neither have I seen him 


4 > 
sending any. 


one 


Is that so?’ Cregan’s 
eyes narrowed. “Still another, eh? Is 
he in the plot, too?” he asked himself, 
“T guess that’s all, 


Not a word 


“Humph! 


as he arose to go. 
Mr. Jones, for this time. 
about it, mind you.” 
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“I’m dumb, sir,” Jones assured him. 
“Trust me.” 

Cregan sauntered out and _ started 
again for the scene of the crime. He 
still was thinking of Kenneth Dale. He 
wondered why he, too, was receiving 
no mail. It indicated that he, too, was 
in the suspected plot, but Cregan re- 
called what Chief Hardy had said of 
the artist, and the very favorable 
opinion he had expressed. 

“But Hardy may be wrong,” Cregan 
grimly reasoned. “Men take long 
chances for a million. Dale showed 
up here, moreover, just about the same 
time as the others. He evidently is on 
friendly terms with them. He butted 
in to shield that girl, too, very much 
as if he feared she was about to weaken, 
or that I might drive her to the wall. 
It’s money to marbles, therefore, that 
he’s in the game. In that case x 

Cregan’s grim soliloquy ended sud- 
denly. Turning a corner to take the 
road to the Hague home, he came face 
to face with the man himself—Kenneth 
Dale. 

“Ah, we meet again!” Dale ex- 
claimed, stopping short in front of the 
detective. “I’m very glad of it. You'd 
better be careful, Cregan, in your treat- 
ment of that Hedrick girl,” he cautioned 
bluntly. 

“What do you mean, careful?” Cre- 
gan curtly questioned with cold-eyed 
scrutiny. 

“Just what I said,’ Dale replied. 
“You'd better go slow.” 

“What’s the girl to you?’ 
demanded tentatively. 

“More to me, very much more, than 
I chose to confess to you,” Dale point- 
edly informed him. 

“You must know all about her, then,” 
Cregan asserted with a growl. “What 
do you know?” 

“Enough to warrant what I’m say- 
ing,’ Dale retorted, frowning. “You 





’ 


Cregan 


take my tip and go slow, Cregan, or 
you'll get yourself in wrong. 


Miss 
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Hedrick has been posing for me for 
a painting. I’ve had a good chance to 
study her, and I’m a very good judge 
of character. The girl is all right, one 
girl in a million, and any suspicions you 
may have to the contrary are entirely 
unjustified. I repeat, Cregan, you go 
slow, mighty slow, or you'll get in 
wrong,” he forcibly added. 

“See here!’ Cregan emphasized it 
with gleaming eyes and a threatening 
forefinger. “There was a man mur- 
dered down this road last night. 1] 
want the party who killed him, It don’t 
matter to me whether it’s a man or 
woman, a friend of yours or not. I 
want the assassin. I’m out to get him 
—and I’m going to get him.” 

“Him—that’s right!” Dale said 
quickly, “For you can bet your life, 
Cregan, or I’m no judge of character, 
that Olga Hedrick had no hand in the 
killing of that man. You go slow, then. 
That’s all I have to say to you,” he 
sharply added as he strode by the de- 
tective and went on his way. 

Cregan made no move to detain him. 
He was not inclined, in view of his in- 
creasing suspicions, to question him too 
closely. He first wanted adequate 
evidence to warrant any step he might 
take. He let this new suspect go, there- 
fore, and hurried on to the Hague place. 

Two hours had passed. The throng 
of curious people had dispersed. The 
body of the murdered man had been 
taken to the rooms of an undertaker. 
The coroner had viewed the body, and 
then had departed with the constable 
to the latter’s office. 

Cregan strode into the side yard, 
where he had parted with Chief Hardy, 
and where he had observed, while 
standing on the side steps with the 
latter, indications of a struggle on the 
strip of lawn beyond the gravel walk. 
There was some trampled grass and bits 
of torn sod, also a few indentures re- 
sembling footprints, but too indefinite 
to be of much value. 
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Cregan had inspected them briefly 
before going to the Dana place, and 
he now began a much closer examin- 
ation, crouching on the greensward cov- 
ering considerable of the ground. He 
presently found two impressions so 
clearly defined that they confirmed his 
suspicion. They corresponded _per- 
fectly in shape and size with the low, 
broad heels of Olga Hedrick’s shoes. 

As he was about to rise, moreover, 
Cregan discovered under a tuft of grass 
a small black silk tassel about an inch 
long. It evidently had recently been 
torn from a garment or from the fringe 
of a dark shawl. As he rose with it in 
his hand, James Hague came out of 
the side door, and the detective turned 
and showed it to him, 

“Give that to your wife,” he said 
carelessly with an eye on the gardener’s 
face. “She must have dropped it or 
lost it from her dress or shawl.” 

“It—it don’t belong to her,” Hague 
faltered, looking up a bit nervously. 

“Well”—Cregan eyed him steadily— 
“To whom does it belong?” 

“I—I’m not sure, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, you are. Your face shows 
it,” said Cregan. ‘You have seen it 
before. Tell me where,” he insisted 
sternly, 

“Well, sir, I—I have seen a woman’s 
cape with a tassel like that on it,” 
Hague slowly admitted. “I’ve seen her 
wearing it in the evening.” 

“What woman?” Cregan demanded. 
“Come, come, out with it!” 

“Well, sir, the woman 
Hedrick.” 

Detective Cregan smiled grimly and 
put the tassel in his vest pocket. Then 
he placed his hand on Hague’s shoulder 
with a grip the gardener remembered. 

“Don’t you speak of this,” he said 
sternly. “Don’t you mention it or talk 
about me in any way or about this 
murder case. If you do—well, you'll 
wish you hadn’t.” 

“Tl not, sir,” said Hague humbly. 


’ 


was—Olga 
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Detective Cregan did not make im- 
mediate use of his discovery. His de- 
duction from it was a perfectly natural 
one. He reasoned that Olga Hedrick 
had visited Dick Martin in the Hague 
home during the absence of the couple 
the previous evening, that a disagree- 
ment between them had arisen, that 
there had been a struggle outside, fol- 
lowed by an interview near the stable, 
where the girl very probably had lured 
him only in order to shoot him without 
being heard, afterward searching his 
bedroom and making her escape unseen. 

Cregan at that time, however, could 
only guess at her motive for the crime. 
It might be, he reasoned, that Dick 
Martin was a menace to plans existing 
between her and Glover, or Kenneth 
Dale, and an obstruction that had to 
be removed. 

The detective felt quite sure, never- 
theless, that he now could secretly get 
the additional information he needed. 
He wanted the name of the London 
law firm, the information they could 
impart, the identity of Dick Martin, the 
facts about Olga Hedrick, if she had 
come from London, and some other 
points on which he had only an in- 
definite line. 

He returned to Rockford, and in a 
quiet corner of the leading hotel he 
spent half an hour in condensing a long 
cablegram to London, which he sent 
at noon that day. 

It was addressed to “Inspector Philip 
Fox, Police Headquarters, Scotland 
Yard.” 

CHAPTER VII. 


DEVIL AND DUPE. 


you won't squeal! Don’t threaten 

me with that. Don’t think for a 
moment that I fear you, or what you 
will do. That’s the least of my 
troubles. If there were any danger of 
it, or any serious danger from that in- 
fernal police inspector, I would put 
both of you out of the running. But 
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he can’t learn anything definite, nor 
block my game—and you won’t squeal! 
You don’t dare to squeal.” 


“Don’t I? You should know me 
better. You don’t know, even after 
what I have done, of what I am 
capable.” 


“J know one thing, all right—you 
won't squeal !” 

If John Glover had any doubt about 
it,.or his assertion as to the inability 
of Detective Cregan to ferret out the 
truth, it did not appear in his cold, 
hard face while he stood cénfronting 
Olga Hedrick on the rock-strewn shore 
near the Dana place, in the evening 
starlight of that same fateful day. His 
lowering gaze was a menace, mingled 
with aversion and contempt, and his 
keen, deliberate voice was as cold and 
cruel as a blade of steel. 

“Don’t you be so sure of it.” Olga 
Hedrick, ghastly white, was facing him 
with her hands fiercely clenched, with 
her eyes ablaze and every nerve quiver- 
ing. ‘Your love for me was a lie, as 
outrageous 
girl into the one and only crime of 
which she now stands condemned by 
sickened soul. It was a lie 


” 


a lie as ever led an honest 


her own 
when 
“Pshaw !” 
tiently. “Can 
enough of it.” 
“It was a lie when you forced me 
for sake of it to wrong the dying man 
whose lips some cruel fate had un- 
sealed for my unhappy ears.” Olga 
Hedrick would not be “at 
was a lie when for sake of it you made 
me cross an ocean that you might attain 
your knavish aim. It was a lie when 
you employed it to quell my subsequent 
remorse, to crush my better nature, to 
silence my appeal to right the wrong 
i From 





sneered Glover impa- 
that stuff. I’ve heard 


silenced. 


by confession and restitution. 


beginning to end, from the first day 
in which I was blind enough to think 
I loved you, and that you were worthy 
of any woman’s love, to this hour in 
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which I hate and despise you—it has 
been a lie of the blackest hue.” 

Under this arraignment, even, im- 
bued with overwhelming passion and 
hatred, hard face did not 
change by so much as a shadow. He 
thrust his hands into his pockets and 
tossed his finely poised head indiffer- 
ently. 

“Well, what of it?” he demanded. 


Glover’s 


“You have made me your dupe,” 
cried Olga with increasing severity, 


“You have deceived me from the be- 
ginning. I admit my own blindness, 
my weakness, that I truly thought I 
loved you and had faith in you. Only 
through that love could you have led 
me, in an hour of distracting temptation, 
to commit the crime of which I am 
guilty. I thank God now that I became 
in no other way a victim of your 
deviltry.” 

“Well, once more, what of it?” said 
Glover. ‘“Let’s admit all that, since, 
you're bound to have it so. What are 
you going to do about it?” 

“T told you there should be no wrong 
done save that done the man who died 
in London. I told you—— 


” 


“Stop a moment!’ Glover  inter- 
rupted. ‘Who contemplates any other 
wrong?” 

“You do,” said Olga with vehemence 
that caused him to recoil. ‘You intend 
to marry Rita Blair. You have told 
her uncle that you are agreed upon it. 
I heard him say so.” 

“Well, what of it? 
repeated. 

“This of it!” said the girl pointedly. 
“It was in anticipation of it that I in- 
sisted upon coming here. It was to 
watch you and prevent it. I have been 
your dupe, but I can also be your foil.” 

“You can, eh?” 

“Your love is an outrage upon any 
honest girl,” Olga bitterly accused him. 
“You shall not wrong her, ‘whose 
signature only you came here to get. 


” 


Glover coldly 























You aré a knave, a crook, a criminal. 
You shall not marry her!” 

“Oh, yes, I will!’ Glover cut in 
coldly. “I’m going to marry her and 
share with her while she lives—which 
may not be so very long—the whole of 
this fat legacy,” he curtly declared. 
“I'd be a fool if I didn’t. You won't 
undertake to prevent me. The only 
serious menace has been removed—and 
you won’t squeal!” 

“Won't I? Let me tell you 

“Wait!” Glover again interrupted, 
striding nearer to her. “Let me do 
a little talking. You’ve had your re- 
sentful fling. Why don’t you put the 
boot on your own foot?” 

“On my own foot?” The girl’s sad, 
somber eyes widened. 

“Oh, there’s another side to this,” 
declared Glover with some vehemence. 
“The black smudges on our alabaster 
reputations are not so very different,” 
he taunted sharply. “You call me a 
knave, crook and criminal, and say I 
shall not wrong an honest girl. You 
have suddenly become deucedly con- 
scientious and want to shield her. 
Hark you!” He thrust his cruel, sneer- 
ing face nearer to her and cried: “Will 
you be as conscientious to shield from 
yourself—the man who loves you and 
to whom you aspire?” 

A wave of red surged to Olga Hed- 
rick’s face. Her lips began to quiver 
again, but not with the bitter passion 
of moments before. In her splendid 
eyes, still glowing frowningly upon him, 
there was a look of pain, as if a knife 
had been thrust into her heart. 

“What do you mean by—by my aspir- 
ing to another man?” she asked, her 
voice faltering. 

Glover laughed coldly. 

“You know,” he replied with mock- 
ing complacency ; “the flush in your face 
shows it. It has betrayed you time 
and again when the name of Kenneth 
Dale was mentioned in your presence. 


You and I, Olga Hedrick, have drifted 





” 
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apart. We are held together only by 
a bond of crime, the one black deed 
which the lure of gold led us to commit. 
You now are in love with the artist for 
whom you have been posing, and he 
is in love with you; neither one of you 
can truthfully deny it.” 

Olga Hedrick staggered and caught 
her breath. The last had come from 
him in a way that drove home a realiza- 
tion that set her shivering from head 
to foot. The color went from her face 
and left it dead white. She stood 
speechless, motionless, with her hands 
pressed over her heart, as if a death 
blow had been dealt her, and with her 
wide, staring eyes fixed, not on the 
merciless knave confronting her, but 
on vacancy, with her hueless face wear- 
ing the same dreadful expression it had 
worn that morning in the hospital in 
London when temptation overcame her. 
And the temptation now was greater 
and stronger than then—much greater 
and stronger. 

Glover came nearer to her again, 
with a gleam of triumph in his eyes and 
a taunting smile around his finely 
chiseled mouth. 

“What are you staring at?” he asked. 
“At the ghost of the dead love—or a 
vision of the living? You won't 
squeal!” he said mockingly. “Go and 
confess. I can stand it if you can. 
Go and make this self-sacrifice—and 
then go back to the old life, on a lower 
round than ever before. The world 
will call you a fool, but don’t mind that. 
Go and confess. Throttle the secret 
hopes you now cherish; let the new 
love die unrequited, as the old has died, 
and sit for the rest of your life in the 
dead ashes of——” 

“You villain!” Under an impulse 
that overwhelmed heart and brain, Olga 
Hedrick turned upon the lowering 
knave and seized him by the throat. 
“T can make it—I can make the sacri- 
fice?” she cried with passionate 
ferocity. “Beware what you say, what 
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you do! I can make it and will, though 
my life be the price. I'll not give you 
any warning. You have given me 
nothing but lies and treachery and 

“Stop, or I’ll forget myself and kill 
Glover tore her hand from his 
“You 


you 





you. 
throat and flung her from him. 
talk like an infernal idiot. Do 
think to frighten me with your mad 
chatter or turn me from my purpose? 
You won’t confess. You won't squeal,” 
he repeated with fierce, threatening 
“You won't squeal. Shall 
The one menace has 
and I can prove that 


gestures, 
I tell you why? 
been removed 
you did it!” 
Olga Hedrick arose from the stones 
on which he had flung her. There was 
a drop of blood on her hand from a 
She wiped 
She 





slight cut on a jagged rock. 
it away with her handkerchief. 
was ghastly pale but calm now—terribly 
calm! 

“Prove that I did it!’ She stood 
and gazed at Glover without a change 
in her dreadful white face. It was like 
that of one dead. 

“That you did it—yes!” Glover de- 
clared, severe and threatening. “I got 
all of his belongings, all that could 
have threatened us in any way, and I 
have hidden them where, if found, 
you'll get the credit of it.” 

“Have you?” said Olga. 

“You bet I have. That’s 
reason why you won’t squeal!” 

“Ts it?” 

“That infernal police inspector al- 
ready suspects you know something 
about the man and something about the 
crime,” Glover went on frowningly, 
blind to her dreadful aspect, her sudden 
awful composure. “But he can’t fix it 
on you or do anything else—unless I 
put him wise to finding the hidden stuff. 
You won’t squeal,” he reiterated. “Do 
you hear? You won't squeal!” 

“T hear what you are saying.” 

“T mean it, declared Glover. 


another 


” 
too, 


“T can tell the dick you were there. I 
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can tell him I saw you by chance and 
questioned why you were there—and 
that I left you there with him.” 

“Can you?” 

“And I will, too, unless you come 
to your senses.” Glover took out his 
cigarette case. “I told you I'd take care 
of the menace. I tell you now, instead, 
that I'll take care of you if you try to 
block my game,” he fiercely threatened. 
“Furthermore, if that inspector gets too 
busy, I'll take care of him, also. Do 
you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear,” said Olga. 

Glover lit his cigarette and flung the 
match on the shore. He looked at the 
girl for a moment, eyes gleaming, lips 
sneering, then blew a cloud of smoke 
into the air. 

“Have you lost your tongue?” he 
demanded. ‘Make sure, then, that you 
don’t find it.” 

Olga Hedrick took her cape, one with 
a fringe of small black tassels, from the 
ground where it had fallen. She put 
it on deliberately, turned away without 
replying, and went up a path leading to 
the grounds back of the house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WHO DIED. 


T! IE following 


MAN 
afternoon Detective 
Cregan went to North Rockford, 
but not into the village. He skirted the 
west side of it, following a narrow road 
through the woods, leaving it after pass- 
ing the village, and then picked his way 
through the scrubby oaks and cedars 
up a steep hill for a quarter of a mile. 
By this roundabout course he reached 
the summit of a lofty, precipitous cliff 
overlooking the sea and rising a hun- 
dred feet above the rocks and boulders 
on the wave-washed shore. This was 
Bald Bluff, on was located the 
solitary dwelling known as the Hawk’s 
Nest, in which Kenneth Dale 
quartered. 
Cregan eyed it a bit grimly from 


which 


was 
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among the scrubby trees in the near 
background. It was a plain, substantial 
structure of the bungalow type, built 
to stand inclement weather and the 
fierce gales that at times swept its lofty 
perch. For it stood on the very brink 
of the high cliff, a site that would have 
been selected only by a very eccentric 
person, if not a madman, as Chief 
Hardy had said, and it looked as if it 
might pitch over the brink at any mo- 
ment and crash down upon the rocks 
and bowlders a hundred feet below. 

Cregan viewed it briefly. It ap- 
peared to be deserted. He could see 
beyond the scrubby trees the direct 
road to the village half a mile away. 
It followed the line of shore and flanked 
the extensive Dana place, but the de- 
tective could see in no direction any 
sign of the artist. 

“He may be at work in the house,” 
he said to himself. “Maybe, too, the 
girl is with him. She’s all right, eh? 
One girl ina million, eh? I guess that’s 
right, and no mistake.” Cregan’s thin 
lips curved ominously around the cigar 
he was smoking, as he recalled Dale’s 
confident assertion. “If all the million 
were like her—well, the dicks and guns 
sure would be kept busy. Humph!” 

Cregan paused abruptly with the last 
ejaculation. He saw that-the door 
of the house was ajar. He listened, 
then knocked, but got no answer. 
Tossing away the cigar, he pushed the 
door open and entered, leaving it as 
he found it. It opened into a plainly 
furnished living room. On one side 
was a small kitchen, on the other a 
narrow bedroom, where some of Dale’s 
garments were hanging on pegs in the 
wall. Directly across the room was a 
heavy door, partly open, revealing the 
artist’s studio. 

Entering, Cregan found it wunoc- 
cupied. On an easel near one of the 
walls was a painting covered with a 
cloth, while a palette, paints, and 
brushes were on a stand near by. Cre- 
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gan stepped around a table in the mid- 
dle of the room and looked out of the 
single broad window. He recoiled in- 
voluntarily. 

“Whew!” he whistled softly. “It’s 
like looking out of an airship, or stand- 
ing on the roof’s edge of a high build- 
ing,” he muttered, gazing down at the 
ragged rocks far below. “This wall is 
flush with the edge of the cliff. There’s 
not even a foothold outside. The face 
of the bluff is nearly vertical. It’s a 
sheer drop to the rocky shore. It sure 
would be all off if one slipped out 
through the window. One wouldn't 
have a look in. It’s a fine view, 
though,” he said to himself, gazing out 
across the vast expanse of sea, as blue 
as the heavens in the afternoon sun- 
light. 

He could not see from that window 
the approach to the house. Five min- 
utes had passed when, emerging from 
the scrubby woods, Kenneth Dale ap- 
proached and suddenly stopped. He 
saw on the steps some ashes that had 
fallen unnoticed from the detective’s 
cigar. 

Dale’s fine face went flinty hard. He 
paused, listening, and then he drew a 
revolver, quickly crossing the living 
room, and strode into the studio. 

Cregan turned like a flash and saw 
the weapon. 

“Oh, you’re here, then!” he ex- 
claimed. “What are you going to do 
with that gun?” he asked curtly. 

“Nothing.” Dale’s threatening ex- 
pression had changed to one of surprise. 
He replaced the weapon in his pocket, 
adding: “Nothing now.” 

“Nothing now, eh?” queried Cregan. 
“T take it, then, that you might have 
used it on another.” 

“T might, indeed,’ Dale sharply re- 
torted. “I might lawfully use it upon 
you, as far as that goes, for having 
broken into my house.” 

“It was not necessary to break in,” 
said Cregan dryly. “I only had to 
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walk in. I found the door ajar, or I 
might have broken in.” 

“What, do you want here?” 
asked sternly. 

“T want you,” retorted Cregan, point- 
ing to a chair near the table and taking 
another. “Sit down there and I'll tell 
you.” 

Dale did not appear to resent the 
detective’s austerity. He rather ap- 
peared to ignore it, in fact, for he 
shrugged his broad shoulders indiffer- 
ently and sat down, gazing at him over 
the table. 

“Well, what do you want?” he re- 
peated. 

“T want the truth from you.” Cre- 
gan’s cold gray eyes settled fixedly on 
the artist’s face. ““What do you know 
about this murder? Straight goods, 
mind you, or take it from me—well, 
there’ll be something doing.” 

“Something doing, eh?” Dale queried. 
“There certainly will, Cregan, if it de- 
pends on what I can tell you about the 
murder of Dick Martin.” 

“You know nothing about it, then?” 

“Nothing is right.” 

“Nor about the man?” 

“Absolutely nothing,” Dale asserted. 
“T never have seen him, Cregan, so far 
as I know.” 

“That’s straight, is it?” 

“As straight as a bowstring,” said the 
artist. 

“It’s very evident, Dale, that you are 
determined to tell me nothing, not even 
what you do know,” Cregan curtly ac- 
cused him. “I’d be a bonehead, not a 
detective, if I couldn’t see that. In- 
stead, then, I'll tell you something,” he 
sharply added. 

“Very well,” Dale replied. “I don’t 
know that I can prevent that, or even 
that I wish to do so.” 

“You’re quite friendly with the Dana 
family, also with John Glover, their 
guest from England,” Cregan went on 
keenly. “You know, or ought to, that 


Dale 


’ 


he is likely to marry Rita Blair, and 
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that it’s the outcome of a big joint 
legacy from their fathers, who died in 
Australia.” 

“Why ought I to know it?” Dale 
questioned calmly, but he now was very 
pale and grave. ‘ 

“Don’t you know it?” 
manded. 

“T have heard so. 
about it?” 

“Caleb Dana told me yesterday morn- 
ing,” the detective admitted. “The cir- 
cumstances, as I viewed them, were 
very suggestive. Having reason to be- 
lieve that Dick Martin was an English- 
man also, I’ve been digging deeper into 
the whole case.” 


Cregan de- 


How did you learn 


“Ts that so?’ Dale’s brows knit 
slightly. ‘‘With what results?” 


“Well, to begin with, a bandage very 
skillfully placed on Hague’s sprained 
wrist convinced me that Martin was a 
surgeon, a doctor, or had been employed 
by one, or in a hospital,” said Cregan. 
“Two letters tattooed on his arm were, 
I assumed, the initials of his name. 
They were the reverse of Dick Martin, 
however, but that convinced me that 
the name was an alias. Having the two 
initials, however, and a description of 
the man, and having learned about the 
legacy mentioned, and that the adminis- 
trators of the joint will is a London law 
firm, I have nosed out a few important 
facts—or have had a very keen and 
clever cousin of mine do so.” 

“Cousin of yours?” Dale’s voice had 
gone husky. 

“Named Philip Fox,” Cregan nodded. 
“He’s a Scotland Yard man, an in- 
spector of the London police. I sent 
him a cablegram yesterday, stating just 
what information I wanted, and the 
facts that might enable him to get it 
for me. I received his answer one 
hour ago.” 

“Well?” Dale queried, lips twitching. 
He was very pale now, but maintained 
his outward composure. ‘What has he 
learned ?” 
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identified Dick Martin,” 


has 
said Cregan, apparently blind to any 


“He 


change in the artist. ‘He began, no 
doubt, with a round of the London 
hospitals. Nearly two months ago a 
man of Martin’s description, and whose 
name was Martin Dickson, which is 
very significant, suddenly disappeared 
from the Holway Hospital, where he 
had been employed as an attendant.” 

“Holway Hospital—an attendant?” 
Dale muttered perplexedly. 

“Exactly,” Cregan nodded. “Fox 
also learned that on the very same day 
a girl nurse, who had been employed 
there only two weeks, and about whony 
nothing definite was known, 
strangely disappeared. Very remark- 
able, eh?” Cregan queried a bit grimly. 

“Quite so,” Dale admitted with 
steadfast gaze at the detective. “Any- 
thing more?” 

“Yes,” said Cregan tersely. ‘‘On the 
day that both disappeared, an unknown 
man whom the nurse had had the care 
of at intervals, and on that particular 
morning, was supposed to have died.” 
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“Supposed to have died?” 

“Exactly. It was learned on the fol- 
lowing day, however, that it was a case 
of catalepsy. The man lived, recovered, 
and left the hospital. Unfortunately, 
however, his name was not entered on 
the record book, and neither physician 
nor the nurses could recall it. He had 
been picked up insensible in Fleet 
Street.” 

“Fleet Street!” 

“Near the law courts and 
Lincoln’s Inn, a headquarters for law 
Cregan went on = quickly. 
“Naturally, of course, Fox would see 
a possible connection between the sup- 
posed fatality, the disappearance of a 
hospital attendant and a nurse, and the 
legacy and law firm about which I had 


London 


firms,” 


cabled him. That sent him to Lincoln’s 
Inn, and after many inquiries, no doubt, 


he found the right firm, the administra- 
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tors of the joint will—the firm of Bra- 
brook & Brown.” 
“Well?” Dale queried simply. 


“No, not well!” Cregan lurched 
forward impressively. “It’s ill, Mr. 
Kenneth Dale, decidedly ill! For the 


murdered man, Dickson, was that hos- 
pital attendant. Your one girl in a 
million, Olga Hedrick, was the hospital 
nurse. The guest in the Dana home, 
John Glover, is an impostor, the girl’s 
confederate in a plot to steal one half, 
at least, of the million-dollar legacy. 
And you Mr. Kenneth Dale—that’s not 
your name!” Cregan cried with a bang 
of his fist on the table. “I'll tell you 
who youare. You are the man thought 
dead in the London hospital. You are 
the rightful heir to one half of that 
legacy. ‘ You are the man himself— 
John Glover.” 

Kenneth Dale did not deny it. He 
was very pale, and so deeply moved 
within that his effort to hide it brought 
perspiration in glistening drops on his 
brow and neck. 

“How do you know I am John 
Glover?” he demanded. 

“T suspected you were in this con- 
spiracy. Never mind for what reasons. 
I could not fathom, however, just how 
and why you should figure in it, and I 
came here to find out. I have searched 
the garments in your bedroom, In the 
pocket of one I found this letter sheet.” 
Cregan placed it on the table while 
speaking. “It bears, Mr. Kenneth Dale, 
the printed heading of Brabrook & 
Brown,” he forcibly added. ”Written 
on it with a pen is the address, both in 
Boston and Rockford—of Mr. Caleb 
Dana.” 

It was that given to Kenneth Dale 
five weeks before in the office of the, 
Lincoln’s Inn law firm. 

“Furthermore,” Cregan sharply 
added, “if additional proof is needed— 
it is there!’ He swung around and 


pointed to the cloth-covered painting. 
“T’ve had a look at it.” 
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Kenneth Dale did not reply for a 
moment. He gazed with a rather 
singular expression in his fine eyes at 
the cold, determined face of the de- 
tective. 

“Cregan,” he said abruptly, “you are 
You are 

It’s a 


leaned 


a very keen and clever man. 
a credit to your profession. 
privilege to know you.” He 
forward impulsively and extended his 
hand. “You are right, Cregan, per- 
fectly right. Let me congratulate you.” 

Cregan’s countenance changed like a 
flash. He laughed audibly and warmly 
returned the pressure of the artist’s 
hand. Thus met halfway, and with a 
frank and friendly spirit, it at once ap- 
peared there was another and a very 
different side to Detective Owen 
Cregan. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s much more 
like it, Mr. Dale, Glover, or whatever 
name 

“Dale is right, though I originally was 





given the other,” he interrupted. “My 
mother was an American girl. She 
returned to this country after my 


father left her; she took her maiden 
name and gave me the one I bear. She 
died when I was only five,” he added. 
“IT know very little about my father. 
I long had supposed him dead, when I 
‘received from his agent in England the 
papers informing me of the legacy. 
They were sent in my original name, 
stating that the administration of the 
will devolved upon Brabrook & 
Brown.” 

“| see.” 

“T was then in Atlanta,” Dale con- 
tinued. “Without communicating with 
the other legatee, Rita Blair, I went at 
once to London. I found lodgings, 
left my suit case and sealed documents, 
including my credentials, and was go- 
ing to make an informal call on the 
firm. It was then that I 
Well, you evidently know, 


law was 


stricken, 


Cregan, what followed.” 
“é Pa 4 ” 4 q 
It’s plain enough,” said the detec- 
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tive. “But why have you kept in the 
background and let this imposture con- 
tinue?” he demanded. 

“For two reasons,” Dale explained. 
“T have not been known as John Glover 
for twenty years. 
deal of a wanderer and bohemian. [I 
cannot easily establish my identity as 
John unless I recover my 
stolen credentials and documents in the 
case.” 

“T get you.” 


I have been a good 


Glover, 


Cregan bowed. 


“Another reason, really much the 
more serious—Cregan, I’m in _ love, 
deeply in love, with the girl who 


Dale leaned forward, 
very grave and with voice quavering. 
“Don’t ask me how it came about. It 
began when I lay stipposedly uncon- 
the hospital in London. 
I was as powerless as a dead 


wronged me.” 


scious in 
Though 
man, my mind at intervals was fairly 
clear. JI knew what occurred around 
me. I knew how that girl was tempted, 
and what she suffered, even while she 
sinned.” 

“You do, eh?” 

“Don’t ask me how,” 
feelingly. “I did not 
felt and heard her, as she knelt by my 
bed and fought that terrible temptation. 
It showed me her soul, Cregan, as plain 
as the page of an open book. I began 
to love her from that moment. I came 
here in search of her. It’s because I 
love her that I’ve taken no action 
against her. I got her to pose for me. 
I wanted to study her, to be sure I was 
right, that her relations with that 
polished impostor, who I’m sure has 
made her his dupe in this crime, were 
not otherwise Cregan, 
I would stake my life upon it that this 
is Olga Hedrick’s one and only sin. 
And I love her, Cregan, as a man loves 


’ 


Dale went on 


see her. I only 


dishonorable. 


only once in all his life.’ 

Detective Cregan heard him without 
interrupting. He saw how deeply he 
was moved. He saw tears glistening 
in his eyes, and Owen Cregan had with- 
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in him, though it did not often show 
on the surface, a broad streak of kindly 
sympathy. 
“*T fear you 
said gravely. 
“No, I’m not wrong. I know I’m not 
Dale cried with augmented 
“T’ve been waiting, Cregan, 
has its 


are wrong, Dale,” he 


wrong,” 
feeling. 
and watching her. 
grip on her. She'll confess sooner or 
later. I’ve been waiting for it, watch- 
ing for it, praying for it. For, mark 
you, Cregan, I know her so well that 
I am sure she never will accept my 
love with guilt still on her soul, if she 
first learns that I’m the man she be- 


Remorse 


lieves to have died in London. 
She——” 

“Wait a moment,” said Cregan. 
“Let me tell you something. That 


hospital attendant, Dickson, evidently 
suspected her designs. He may have 
been stealthily watching her in the hos- 
pital, and, possibly, overhead 
thing; and he must, like her, have left 
before the fact was discovered that you 
were alive. At all events, he certainly 
followed her over here. He evidently 
has been lying low and trying to force 
her and Glover, so called, to pay him 
a big price for his silence. They could 
[ have found very con- 
evidence, Dale, that he was 
Olga Hedrick.” 
it!” 
evidence, 


some- 


not comply. 
vincing 
killed by 
*T’ll never 
emphatically. 
gan? Tell me.” 

Detective Cregan informed him. It 
1 the girl, but 
finished, the 
Dale’s 


Dale cried 
Cre- 


believe 


“What 


did not shake his faith in 
when the detective had 

last vestige of color had left 
anxious face, 

“I'll not believe it,” he repeated. “He 
more likely was killed by Glover. I'll 
not believe Olga Hedrick had any hand 
in it, or of it. What 
you going to do?” 

“T must arrest them, Dale, of course,” 


even knew are 


said Cregan decidedly. 
“When? How soon?” 
3F ps 
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“T was going to do so at once.” 
“Don’t do it,’ Dale pleaded impul- 
sively. ‘“There’s no need to hurry it. 
Your suspicions are not known. Glover 
will You may find 
evidence that he was the assassin. Try 
it, Cregan, and give this girl a chance. 
Let me talk with her again before you 
reach a decision. Much may come of 
it. If you are a man, do as much as 
that for me, at least,” he earnestly 
pleaded. 

Detective Cregan gazed thoughtfully 
at the floor for several moments, then 
arose to go. 

“Very well, Dale,” he said gravely, 
and extended his hand. “Chief Hardy 
was right this morning when he said 
you're a fine fellow. Il defer the 
arrest for a day or two. In the mean- 
time, mind you, I shall keep a constant 
eye on this scheming couple,” he 
pointedly added. 


make no move. 


CHAPTER IX, 
RESTITUTION, 


HE stin was setting. Its golden 

radiance still was bright upon the 

sea, but was dying from the woods and 

the lowlands. It was near the end of a 

warm, sultry day—and the end of a 
fateful day. 

The face of the girl showed it, as 
she wearily climbed the long hill. 
There was a sea breeze up there, that 
caught her sharply at times, wrapping 
her skirts around her limbs and briefly 
checking her. But she moved on per- 
sistently, with set white fac@ and som- 
ber eyes, turned with a look of pathetic 
sadness up the high cliff toward the 
Nest. 

Kenneth Dale saw her when 
came out of the woodland. He put on 
a light jacket over his loose silk shirt 


Hawk’s 


she 


and went out to meet her. 
“T have not come this time to pose 
for you,” she told him, while he greeted 
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her and took her hand. 


another mission.” 

“For whatever reason, Olga, I’m very 
glad that you are here,” Dale said 
kindly, noting her unusual paleness. 
“Are you tired?” 

“Not very.” She looked up at him 
with a faint, longing smile. “The hill 
is quite steep. But it’s cooler up here, 
and the air is better.” 

“Shall we remain here, or will you 
go into the house?” 

“T prefer the house, Mr. Dale, if you 
are willing. May we sit in the studio?” 

“Surely!” 

Dale led her in, leaving the door open 
to admit the cooler air. But he set the 
heavy door of the studio ajar, only— 
and left the key in the lock. 

Olga Hedrick placed her cape on a 
chair, covering with it a small, sealed 
parcel she had brought. She glanced 
around the room, sad and somber again, 
where all that was sweetest and dearest, 
she now keenly realized, had come to 
her. 

“Will you take your usual seat?” 
Dale inquired, while he sat down near 
the table. 

“No, not this time.” Olga glanced 
at the covered painting for which she 
had posed. “As I told you, Mr. Dale, 
I have come on another mission. It 
was very good of you yesterday to in- 
tercede in my behalf, when I was so 
sharply questioned by that police de- 
tective.” 

She stood near the broad, latticed 
window, where the waning daylight fell 
on her gkistening dark hair, accentu- 
ating her pallor. She did not look down 
at the yawning abyss outside, where 
the swell of the sea with mo- 
notonous surge on the black bowlders. 

“Oh, that was nothing,” Dale told her 
carelessly. 

“T feel very grateful, nevertheless,” 
said Olga. “But you have been good 


“T am here on 


broke 


and kind to me in many ways, Mr. Dale, 
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and that leads me to ask you to do 
me one more favor.” 

“Gladly,” said Dale. 
Olga?” 

“T want to confide some sealed 
papers to you and tell you about them.” 
She took the parcel from the chair 
and placed it on the table. “I am going 
far away from here to-morrow, and 
I want to leave them in your care. You 
then must give them to Mr. Dana, and 
tell him what I now will tell you. Will 
you do that for me?” 

“Tf certainly will,’ Dale said gravely. 
“That, Olga, and much more, What 
are the papers?” 

“They relate to a man who died in 
London.” Olga Hedrick drew back 
again to the window. “He died ina 
hospital. The papers were stolen from 
him by a nurse who had charge of him 
at times, and who had learned from his 
mutterings in delirium the facts that 
have enabled her to perpetrate a 
terrible fraud. She had confided the 
facts to a man whom she then thought 
she truly loved, and with whom she 
was so infatuated that she obeyed him 
when, that they might have means to 
marry and live at ease, he compelled 
her to commit the crime. Do you fol- 
low me?” asked Olga. She was ghastly 
pale, but the calm of desperation and 
dead hopes was in her face. 

“Yes, I follow you.” Dale’s voice 
was less steady than hers. 

“But the’man was a knave, a crafty 
and accomplished scoundrel, who since 
has abused, threatened and deceived 
her,” Olga Hedrick continued. “She 
obeyed him and sold her then unsullied 
soul for the lure of gold and a mistaken 
love.” The girl paused for an instant 
and moistened her dry lips. “You 
know, Mr. Dale, about the legacy com- 
ing to Rita Blair—and another.” 

“Another—yes!” Dale said. 
mean John Glover.” 

“I will tell you, Mr. Dale, what I— 
what I mean.” The girl’s tense voice 


“What is it 


’ 


“You 
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wavered for only’ an instant. “John 
Glover is dead. He was the man who 
died in London. These papers are his 
credentials and the documents stolen by 
the nurse. The man in the Dana home 
is an impostor, whose true name is 
William Sanger. And I, Mr. Dale, am 
the girl who—who fell to crime! I was 
the nurse in the London hospital.” 

She had made it, the self-sacrifice, as 
she had threatened. She had made it 
without warning, with no sense of 
loyalty to him who had been only 
treacherous and disloyal to her. She 
had made it as she had threatened, 
when his heartless taunts and cruel 
sneers stabbed her, and when his foul 
and brutal hands cast her down upon 
the rocks. But she had made it not 
in bitterness and spite, but because she 
knew, as she had known from the first, 
that it was right. 

Something like a mingled sigh and 
sob of relief came from Kenneth Dale. 
She had come to him with that for 
which he had waited and watched and 
prayed. He arose and went to her and 
placed his hand on her shoulder—for 
she had turned away, head bowed, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Did you think I would care less for 
you for having told me this?” he asked 
gently. 

“Care less for—for me!” She 
looked at him with mingled grief and 
horror in her eyes. “No, no, not that— 
don’t speak of that.. I am not worthy 
of——” 

“Wait!” Dale her gently. 
“Was the man killed night before last 
Martin Dickson, a hospital attendant ?” 

CS,” 

“A man who was trying to force you 
and Glover to bribe him?” 

“Yeu. 

“Were you at the Hague house that 
evening ?” 
“Ves. 


check ed 


But only because Glover bade 


me join him there to confer with Dick- 
son, 


His price of silence was hideous 





—he wanted me to marry him. He was 
always watching me in the hospital. 
That was why he was led to suspect 
me and my designs, and he took ad- 
vantage of it. | did not know that he 
already was shot when I went to the 
Hague place. I refused to remain, 
when Glover told me he was not about, 
and I had a struggle with him in the 
side yard before he would let me go. 
I did not know that Dickson was dead 
until I heard the police detective say 
so the following morning.” 

Kenneth Dale’s face was fairly 
transfigured. He laid his hand again 
on the girl’s shoulder. 

“And did you think I would care less 
for you for having told me this?” he 
repeated. 

“Care for me?” 

“You know that I do! You know of 
my love,’ Dale earnestly declared. 
“But I could not offer it to you unless 
you had extenuated your fault with a 
voluntary confession. I have deceived 
you, too, but only because I love you.” 

“Deceived me! Deceived e 

“Listen!” Dale exclaimed. “From 
the very beginning, Olga, I have known 
all about that affair in London.” 

“Known? You!” Olga Hedrick 
gazed at him, wide eyed and shaken 
with conflicting emotions. “You have 





known it? How could you _ have 
known?” she cried in quick, sharp 


“You say this only in pity, 


” 


whispers. 
in compassion 
“Oh, no, I don’t!” Dale drew back, 





and laid his hand on the easel. ‘Do 
you doubt me? Do you want the 
proof? Will not this convince you, 


and make you see why, from the first, 
I have known that I must wait for 
you?” 

He threw off the covering from the 
painting while speaking. She now saw 
it for the first time. The face on the 
canvas was hers, indeed, but its expres- 
sion was an ideal one. It portrayed her 
in that hour of terrible temptation, 
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when the soul of good battled with 
the spirit of evil—and the picture was 
that of a nurse kneeling by a sick man’s 
bed, and the room was his in the Hol- 
way Hospital. 

“Do you understand?” Dale’s voice 
turned infinitely tender. “See yourself 
now, Olga, as you were seen by the 
man thought to be unconscious and at 
death’s door. But he was not. The 
physician was mistaken. John Glover 
lives and ig 

“Lives ?” 

“IT am the man you thought dead in 
London.” 

Olga Hedrick 





, 


looked at him as if 
turned to stone. She gazed at the 
painting and the man as if she could 
not at first comprehend, with staring 
eyes and face hueless, and then she 
detected for the first time a likeness 
between him and the man thought to 
be dead. And then, as_ revelations 
sometimes come, the whole truth and 
all he meant and had done dawned 
upon her in an instant. 

“You—you!” she cried, swaying un- 
steadily. “You live! You live—and 
have done all this! Oh, oh, if I could 
only have known then—what I know 
now !” 

“But I love you,” cried Dale. “Who 
would have done less? I love you 
and 4 

“Don’t!” She shrank back and re- 
pelled him with outstretched hands. “I 
am a crook—a criminal! Don’t ask me 
to add to the wrong already done you. 
If my life would repair it, I would die 
for you—but don’t ask for my love! 
That would only defile you. Give me 
pity, compassion, mercy, if you will— 
but not love! I beseech you—for your 
own sake—open the door and let me 
go my way!” 

“No! Having come to me thus, 
Olga, with me you shall remain until 
death, indeed parts us and ” Ken- 








neth Dale, as he glanced toward the 
door, stopped short. 


“Has the wind 
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closed it?” he muttered, hand on the 
knob. “Good heavens! The door is 
locked !” 

So simple an incident will turn the 
whole current of one’s thoughts and 
feelings. 

“Locked?” asked Olga, approaching 
him. “It can’t be locked—it surely 
can’t be locked. Try again.” 

There had suddenly swept to her face 
an expression of consternation. This 
circumstance alone was enough to re- 
call that scene on the shore, the 
desperate eyes and deadly threats of 
her assailant. She bent nearer to Dale, 
crying with breathless haste: 

“Look in the lock! See if the key is 
in the lock!” 

“Yes, yes, it is there!” Dale dropped 
on one knee at the door. “I can see it 
piainly. But I can see no one in the 
living room. Who could have locked 
us in here, and with what object? I 
can see Good God!” he gasped. 

“What light is that?” 

He arose as men rise only under the 
impulse of a discovery too horrible for 
contemplation. He crossed the room 
with a bound, then threw open the 
broad latticed window, leaning out as 
if to cast himself into the yawning gulf 
below. 

Olga Hedrick uttered a scream and 
darted to him, grasping his arm. 

“Kenneth! Kenneth!” 

But he was looking up, not down, 
gazing with wild eyes not at the eaves 
above, not at the twilight of the gray 
sky, where the first stars were peeping 
faintly forth as if reluctant to look on 
such a scene. His gaze was fixed on 
the first curling ribbons of something 
between the eaves and the sky, that the 
land breeze was sweeping over the 
roof of the house and bearing seaward 
—ribbons of smoke! 

“Courage!”’ Dale turned and grasped 
Olga’s arms. She could not mistake 
the look on his white face. 

“Is the house on fire?” 














“Tt is. But do not fear! I will save 
you, Olga, or re 

“It is his work, then—his treachery !” 
she cut in, with a sudden outburst of 
passion. “It was he who did it! | 
stole those papers from his room! He 
threatened me last night with death if 
I f; 

“You mean 

“Glover—Sanger! The miscreant 
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who—— 

She was cut short by a sudden cloud 
of smoke that was beaten down by a 
gust of wind and forced in through 
the open window. The man brushed 
the girl aside, striding across the room, 
and dashed the painting to the floor. 

“Kenneth 

He caught up the easel as if it were 
only a straw. It rose and fell, and 
was splintered like a dry reed against 
the heavy oak door. He cast away the 
fragments, muttering an oath, then 
threw himself with all his strength 
against the barrier time and time again, 
until it seemed as if the bones of the 
frenzied man must end as had ithe 


easel. 

“Don’t—don’t!”’ Olga screamed, re- 
straining him. “Not again! It will not 
yield. You'll be killed!” 

“Killed!” Dale caught up the word. 
“Let it be that! Let it be that—if by 
that I can save you!” 

He swept her aside again in his 
desperation, and rushed once more to 
the open window. The smoke was 
rolling denser and darker over the roof 
and around the eaves. It was stealing 
in under the door from which he had 
turned, and the first sound of crackling 
flames now reached the ears of both. 

Dale looked around the room again 
for something with which to break 
down the door, but there was no piece 
of furniture with which it could be ac- 
complished. That the room was in the 
rear of the house, and the fire in the 
front and one side, with the wind 
sweeping it over the dwelling and away 
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from the open window, seemed destined 
only to prolong their frightful suspense 
and awful anguish. 

“Stand here! Stand here by the win- 
dow,” Dale cried when Olga choked 
and gasped for breath. “Get the clear 
air while you can—while you can!” 

“IT will not mind! I will not mind!” 
she exclaimed with her wide, glistening 
eyes seeking his. “I fear only for you!” 

Dale tried again to force the door. 
His utmost efforts proved futile. He 
reeled back, with his strength wasted, 
with -his lungs choked with the smoke 
now forcing its way through every 
crack and crevice. 

The girl drew nearer to him, trem- 
bling, but not with fear. She stood in 
front of him, with her gaze on his 
agonized face, and her hands pressed 
over her heart. 

“Is there no way—no hope?” she 
asked. “Not even by the window?” 

“By the window—none!” he said 
hoarsely. “T cannot reach _ the 
eaves. There is no foothold below. 
Of the only alternatives—both mean 
death !” 

“Are you sure?’ She spoke as she 
had spoken to Doctor Rook in the hos- 
pital in London. “Are you sure—are 
you sure there is no hope?” 

“Don’t you fear?” Dale gazed at 
her. “If it must be death——” 

“Death!” She caught up the word 
with a voice that thrilled him. She 
came closer to him and wound her 
hands around his arm. “Let it come.” 
‘Don’t fear—not for me! I can meet 
it—greet it! I could not in life bring 
the scorn of the world upon you with 
my own awful crime. In life I could 
only wrong you. but in this hour, in 
the shadow of death, in the shadow that 
brought you to me—I can tell you the 
truth !” 

“The truth? 

“T love vou. Kenneth! I love you— 


” 


I love you—I love you!” 
Dead to danger for the moment, deaf 
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“ 
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to all save the words that told him she 
was his, Dale caught her in his arms, 
straining her to his breast, crushing her 
in one long embrace, while her arms 
closed warm around his neck and her 
lips met his. 

Then he broke from her again, mad 
with desperation, and through the 
blinding smoke threw himself again 
against the heavy door. 


CHAPTER X, 

RETRIBUTION. 
ETECTIVE CREGAN had made a 
promise, and Owen Cregan’s 
word was as good as a government 
bond. He had promised to defer the 
arrest, in compliance with Kenneth 
Dale’s earnest request; but he had not 
the failing of one who looks at things 
as One wants them, instead of as they 
are, and he had no idea of ending his 

investigations or resting on his oars. 

He had, in fact, been somewhat im- 
pressed with Dale’s disclosures. He 
began to think that he might be right 
after all, in his estimate of Olga Hed- 
rick, because of his strange experience 
and later observations. The bare 
possibility of that, in spite of the evi- 
dence against her, was enough to set 
him thinking along another line. 

“It may be, as Dale suggested, that 
Glover was the one who did the shoot- 
ing,” Cregan reasoned while retracing 
his steps in the early evening. “It may 
be, too, that he is as crafty and treach- 
erous as he is keen looking and clever. 
He would have had the same incentive 
as the girl. He may have aimed to 
shield himself, in event of suspicion, 
by planting evidence against the girl. 
It would have been easy for him to 
have got her to come to the Hague 
place that evening. He may have torn 
that tassel from her cape and dropped 
it there. He may have reasoned that 
there was only a very remote possibility 
that either of them would ever be 


suspected, and that, if they were, the 
evidence would be found, and serve 
him as an anchor to the windward. If 
so, by Jove, he may have done even 
more. He may have planted Dickson’s 
missing belongings where, if found, it 
would appear that the girl must have 
hidden them. Where, in that case, 
would he most likely have put them? 
In the girl’s bedroom, perhaps, or where 
she only could temporarily hide them 
and a 

Cregan’s soliloquy ended abruptly. 
His course was taking him by the rear 
grounds of the Dana estate. He could 
see through the trees and shrubbery the 
rear of the house—and he saw, too, the 
elderly gardener, James Hague, plod- 
ding his way along a narrow path, just 
heading for home. And Cregan, not 
slow to act upon his conjectures, sprang 
over a low wall and intercepted Hague 
just back of the garage and out of view 
from the house. 

“Wait a moment,” he commanded, 
though the surprised gardener already 
had done so. “Have you said anything 
about the talk we had at your house?” 

“No, sir,” said Hague gravely. “Not 
one word.” 

“You appeared very reluctant to in- 
criminate that Hedrick girl,” said Cre- 
gan pointedly. “Is she very well like 
here?” 

“She is, sir,’ Hague declared. 
“None better. I can’t believe, sir, that 
she killed that man.” 

“Have you been to the house?” Cre- 
gan glanced again in that direction. 

“T just came from the house, sir.” 

“Where’s the family?” 

“Sitting on the front veranda for the 
evening air.” 

“Likely to stay there, eh? And the 
servants?” asked the detective. 

“They’re having their dinner, sir, all 
but Olga,’ Hague informed him. “I 
saw her going out toward the shore a 
short time ago.” 

“Which way?” Cregan asked quickly. 
























“Toward Bald Bluff?” He was think- 
ing of what Kenneth Dale had pre- 
dicted. 

“She was, sir. it 
minutes ago that she left.” 

“Hague, [ want to get into that house 
without being seen,” Cregan said ab- 
ruptly. ‘Don’t look alarmed—I’m not 
out now to get this girl, Hague, but 
to save her if possible. Do you think 
I can slip in the back door without 
being seen?” 

“T can go there and make sure the 
way is clear, sir,” Hague now said quite 
eagerly. “I’ll be glad to, sir, if it’s not 
Olga you’re after.” 

“Give you my word!” Cregan said 
shortly. ‘“‘You go to the door and make 
sure, then take off your cap and hold 
it in your hand. Put it on again, if | 
must stop. Wait right there till I have 
slipped in by you. Then go home.” 

Cregan easily made the desired move 
successfully. Not more than a couple 
of minutes had passed when he slipped 
by the waiting gardener and entered 
the rear door. Through the long hall 
he could see the persons on the front 
veranda, and distinguish John Glover 
was among them. 

‘Do you know which is the girl’s bed- 
room?” he whispered, pausing only for 
a moment. 

“The west back room on 
floor,’ Hague told him. 
at the window.” 

Cregan nodded and signed for him to 
go, and then he stole quietly up the back 
stairs to the top floor, where he easily 
found the door of Olga’s room. 

“Wide open, instead of 
locked,” he muttered. ‘That 
denote that she has anything hidden 
here.” 

Detective Cregan found 
after a 
Tucked in between the bed spring and 
one of the slats supporting it, 
thin leather pocketbook, empty, but with 
Martin Dickson’s name printed in it, 
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and with it was, a small memorandum 
book, from which some leaves, obvi- 
ously those written on, had been torn. 
Aside from these, however, he could 
find nothing belonging to the murdered 
man—but these were quite enough to 
confirm his suspicions, which now had 
undergone a decided change. 

“Dale was right,” he said to himself. 
“These were put here by that double- 
dealing rat. The girl would not have 
concealed them in so easily discovered 
a hiding place. If he ds 

Cregan broke off abruptly and stole 





into the upper hall. He had heard 
steps on the stairs below. Looking 


cautiously over the baluster rail, he dis- 
covered Glover, as he may still be 
termed, hurrying into a side room on 
the floor below. His haste, and a scowl 
as black as midnight on his drawn face, 
were easily interpreted by the detective. 

“Something has gone wrong,” he said 
to himself. “He’s going to make a 
move of some kind.” 

Cregan slipped the articles just found 
into his pocket, then stole far enough 
down the upper stairs to see part of the 
room below. He heard Glover vio- 
lently close a drawer, evidently one in 
a desk or table. Then he saw him dart 
across the room, his face gone white 
with fury, while he seized a revolver 
from a bureau drawer and thrust it into 
his pocket. In another moment he had 
rushed out of the and down a 
side stairway, then out through a side 
door of the house. 

The detective did not attempt to stop 
him, nor had he any inclination to do 
so. He saw plainly that these were the 
first sudden 
move, on which might hinge a solution 


room 


steps of some desperate 
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quickly down the back stairs and went 
in pursuit of the rascal. 

But Owen Cregan was far from an- 
ticipating the frightful crime the mis- 
creant was about to commit. Having 
heard that Olga was missing from the 
house, and now having begun to dis- 
trust her, he had found that she had 
stolen the parcel of sealed papers, which 
alone was enough to convince him of 
her designs. 

Desperation winged his feet, and 
Glover arrived at the house on the bluff 
far in advance of the detective, taking 
a somewhat shorter way. He saw the 
open door. He stole into the living 
room and listened. He heard the last 
words of the confession that came from 
the girl’s lips—and it told him that his 
only safety lay in the murder of both. 

He paused for an instant, reaching 
for his revolver, and then he saw the 
key in the heavy door of the studio, 
which the artist had left ajar. He drew 
the door to without a sound, then turned 
the key. The vengeful elation of a 
fiend incarnate was in his drawn, dis- 
torted, bloodless face. He swung 
around, set fire to the curtains and up- 
holstered furniture, throwing open 
the door and windows for the breeze 
to fan the flames—and then he fied at 
top speed down the long, lonely road 
toward the Dana place. 

John Glover had covered less than 
three hundred yards, however, when a 
man sprang out from behind a clump 
of shrubs near the woodland and stood 
straight in his path—Detective Cregan. 

“Wait a moment!” he commanded 
with arms outspread. “Stop right 
there, Glover, and give an account of 





yourself. Where have you been, and 
what doing?” 
Glover reeled for an instant, and 


then with a desperate effort he pulled 
himself together. 

“Well, I was intending to go to the 
Hawk’s Nest, but I changed my mind, 
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Inspector Cregan,” he replied, forcing 
a smile to his ghastly face. 

“Changed your mind?” Cregan’s cold 
voice was as hard as flint. “Why did 
you change it?” 

“Well, when I was part way up the 
hill, I saw Dale going into the house 
with one of our servants, that Hedrick 
girl,” replied Glover. “I knew, then, 
that he would not care for a visit from 





me. Two is company, you know, In- 
spector Cregan, and three a crowd.” 

“But why were you running? 
Why 4 

“Only to stretch my legs. 
Nothing——” 

“When did you leave the Dana 


house ?” 


“Oh, nearly an hour ago!” cried 
Glover impatiently. “Don’t be so in- 
quisitive. There’s no occasion. Are 


you going my way, Inspector Cregan?” 

“Not by a darned sight!” Cregan 
exclaimed, striding nearer to him. 
“You, Glover, are going my way, in- 
stead! You’re lying to me. I want 
you, Glover, for more than I care to 
state right here. You’ve pulled off 
some deviltry up there. Your face 
shows it and 3y thunder! You’ve 
set fire to the house!” 

As he glanced toward the summit of 
the hill while speaking, Cregan had seen 
for the first time, above the tops of the 
intervening trees, the increasing cloud 
of smoke that was sweeping seaward 
across the evening sky. 

3ut Glover took instant advantage 
of the detective’s momentary glance in 
that direction. It meant little to him 
now—one life more or less. He 
whipped out his revolver, leaping 
nearer, and fired point-blank at the de- 
tective’s head. If he had selected a 
broader mark, the detective’s breast, it 
may be that Satan would have served 
his own. As it was, the bullet merely 
grazed the detective’s ear. 

Owen Cregan did not hesitate. 
gray eyes no longer were cold. 
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as he ignored the miscreant’s weapon 
and reached him with a single bound. 

There was a blow, a crash upon the 
rocks, the snap of a breaking wrist, 
the spiteful crack of the revolver in 
the hand turned and twisted under the 
fallen man—and Satan, instead of serv- 
ing, had claimed his own! John Glover 
rolled over, face down, on the rocks, 
dead with a ball from his own weapon. 

Detective Cregan gazed down at him 
for a moment, then up at the spreading 
smoke clouds against the early evening 
sky. Then he started at top speed up 
the hill, running as a man runs only 
when he knows that lives depend upon 
him, and breathless, gasping, reeling 
under his efforts, he reached the sum- 
mit of the cliff. 

Flames then were breaking from the 
windows on one side of the Hawk’s 
Nest, and enveloping a corner of the 
dwelling, while dense volumes of smoke 
were rolling up in clouds to the heavens, 

Darting to the open door of the liv- 
ing room, heedless of the roar of the 
flames, the intense heat, the blinding 
smoke, Cregan rushed across the room 
and found the key—left in the door by 
the knave to prevent the use of an- 
other. Then the door flew open, and 
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through the clearer light and air in the 
studio the man and girl, choking, 
gasping, fainting, tottered into his ex- 
tended arms. 








Two months had passed and a mighty 
ocean liner was speeding westward 
from England over a smooth, moonlit 
sea. 

“And do you think that she, Rita 
Blair, feels any disappointment?” she 
asked softly. “Do you think, Kenneth 
dear, she feels any regrets?” 

“No, Olga, nor has she any reason 
to,” Dale fondly answered. “The estate 
has been finally settled. Our coming 
and going was to her as nothing. She 
will take up the old life and will soon 
have forgotten us. It is better so.” 

“And from now, Kenneth, we are to 
leave the past forever behind us?” 

“We are, dear love!’ Dale drew 
her closer and touched his lips to hers. 
“See how fast the ship is moving, with 
the water streaming out astern in waves 
of living light! We leave England for- 
ever, and the past forever. Our way 
is—yonder !” 

“Vonder!” She exclaimed. “For me, 
Kenneth, husband, there is no—yonder ! 
My life, my home, my first and only 
love are—close to you!” 











ACCUSED YOUTH RUNS DOWN REAL THIEVES 
OR one dollar Francis McGlynn, seventeen years old, bought some jewelry 
offered to him by two other young men. Then his trouble began, for the jew- 


elry had been stolen from the Brooklyn home of Mrs. Mathilda Johnson. 


The 


police found and arrested McGlynn, and did not believe his story that he had pur- 
chased fifty dollars’ worth of jewels for one dollar. 

Bail was obtained for the lad, pending his trial on the charge of burglary. 
McGlynn felt the necessity of proving his innocence of any crime, and so, gather- 
ing his friends about him, he began a search for the guilty persons. 

After several days and evenings of investigation McGlynn met the youths 


who had sold him the jewelry. 


Without a moment’s hesitation McGlynn and 


his loyal friends pounced upon the two and marched them off to the nearest 


police station. 
the thieves. 


There they were later identified by Mrs. Johnson’s daughter as 
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My love for you is my life, 
And e’en when life has flown, 
My soul shall linger near you, dear}; 
Yours, yours alone. 


USHY? Silly? Aye, worse 

than that; but the night she 
whispered those lines to me 
my brain was fired with wine 
and my heart was burning with a con- 
suming love for her, a love that crushed 
beneath it caution, shyness and the 
usual attributes of a man of refinement 
and decorum. 

She was beautiful, was Mignon; so 
beautiful that of envious male 
eyes continually sought her as she and 
I sat in the restaurant oe it night. And 
how I had wooed her! I, a mere as- 
sistant bank cashier, ai had known 
only the monotonous routine of a poor 
man’s existence, and who, on account 
of my limited finances, had not yet 
ventured beyond a mere acquaintance- 
ship with the fair sex. 

I was her slave from the moment she 
timidly accosted me on the street and 
informed me—rather tremulously— 
that she was a stranger in the city and 

lost, having neglected to keep th 
street number of a certain hotel where 
her city friends had agreed to meet her. 
I had gallantly hailed a taxi and accom- 
panied her to the door of the hotel. We 
had quite a chat while en route, and, 
before parting, she invited me to call. 

{ had called and called again, Then 
for several months came _ operas, 





scores 


restaurants, balls, and various other ex- 
travagant amusements. 
As my love grew my small 


bank ac- 


count dwindled. Was I a fool? I 
eventually concluded [ was. Who was 
I to hope for more than a mere friend- 
ship, or, possibly, comradeship, with 
this beautiful and accomplished girl? 
The sad realization that I must give her 
up at last filtered through my folly. 


Again we sat in the sumptuous 
restaurant. I had been gloomy during 
the evening. Time and again I was 


on the point of telling her that our 
happy companionship must cease, but 
her smiles—or perhaps it was the wine 
—successfully smothered my weak at- 
tempts. 

“Why so morose, Ralph?” she finally 
queried, smiling at me over a glass of 
port. “You are not yourself to-night.” 

It was then that I awkwardly blurted 
out the little speech that was intended 
to end my happy hours with her. As 
she stared at me, an expression of hurt 
surprise in her wonderful dark eyes, I 
ran on miserably: 

“T had h yped, 
—er—I have been dreaming—I— 

“You had hoped what, Ralph?” she 
hastily ending toward me. 
“Wi hat were your dreams?” 

“Why, girl, I have hoped for the 
the sun! I, an almost 
penniless nobody, have dreamed of an 
earthly paradise. have dared to hope 
that—that—oh, that you might care. 
My hours with you have been the hap- 
piest of my prosaic life; but why drink 
of this sweet nectar when at the bottom 
of the nothing but the bitter 
dregs of disappointment and __ lost 


Mignon—I had hoped 


questioned, b 
1 
i 


stars, the moon, 


cup is 


hopes ?” 

















I tould not meet her gaze when I 
hel finished speaking. I felt like a 
4d, a brute, and I stared moodily into 
vglass of wine. 

A long, uncomfortable silence ensued. 


Then: “Why lost hopes, Ralph?” 
she asked gently. “What do you mean 
by ‘the bitter dregs of disappoint- 
ment?” 


I looked up quickly, a wild, joyous 
hope gripping me. “You do care, 
then?” I ventured breathlessly. 

“Why, Ralph,” she murmured, shyly 
averting her face from my eager gaze, 
“you poor blind man!” Then bringing 
her eyes back to mine, she whispered 
softly : 

My love for you is my life, 
And e’en when life had flown 
My soul shall linger near you, dear; 
Yours, yours alone. 

Mushy? Silly? Aye, worse than 
that; but those few whispered words 
formed the turning point in my life. 
And what a turning point it was! 

We made great plans. We agreed to 
discontinue our costly amusements and 
both work for a home. [ left her at 
her apartment and proceeded to my 
own cheerless little room in a modest 
lodging house. But I was happy, the 
happiest man in the city. It was a 
quiet moonlight night. As I hastened 
along the almost deserted streets a glad 
song was in my heart and I laughed 
aloud in the sheer joy of being a part— 
if only a small part—of the wonderful 
scheme of things. 

A month passed, a month in which I 
dreamed dreams that far exceeded in 
bliss the musings of romantic princes. 
Day after day I pictured in my mind’s 
eye a little bungalow in the suburbs, 
with trees and green things about it 
and beds of flowers. A small vegetable 
garden, too, I saw, and some chickens. 
Of course we would have a modest little 
runabout. And interspersed in these 
many domestic details was ever the 
face of a girl—Mignon, who had con- 
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verse her love 


Breaker 





fessed in sentimental 
for me. 

Then, one day, came her message 
over the phone: 

“T must see you immediately, Ralph. 
Something terrible has happened. I— 
I am going away. No, I fear I cannot 
return. Love you? Why, of course I 
do; why do you doubt me? No, I 
cannot explain over the phone. Do 
hurry over, Ralph.” 

Twenty minutes later, breathless and 
worried, I arrived at her apartment. 

“It is father,” she said between her 
sobs, as she rose to greet me. “He is, 
as I have before told you, living alone 
on his ranch in Colorado. He is in 
trouble, Ralph, and needs me.” 

“But, Mignon,” I protested. “our 
engagement, our plans! Certainly you 
will return. Are your father’s difficul- 
ties so serious as to ruin your own 
future happiness—and mine? Cannot 
Ihelp? Please tell me all, Mignon.” 

“You cannot help, Ralph, because— 
because—oh, because father has virtu- 
ally, though unwillingly, sold me to a 
man I despise! No, nothing can pre- 
vent it. You must forget me. I must 
marry the other man, or father, who is 
old and feeble, will lose his home, his 
all.” Following these astounding 
revelations she threw herself onto the 
davenport and sobbed convulsively. 

Sold her! Must marry a man she 
loathed! Never! Calming myself, I 
drew the miserable story from her. 
Briefly, it amounted to this: 

Her father owned a ranch in Colo- 
rado. The ranch was worth fifteen 
thousand dollars. Several years pre- 
viously he had borrowed seven thou- 
sand dollars with which to make 
extensive improvements on the ranch, 
which of course, was given as security 
for the loan. The money had been 
advanced by one Ludwig Shiller, a well- 
to-do, though unscrupulous, business 
man of Denver. Shiller, though well 
past middle age, had sworn to marry 
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Mignon some day. Following her 
father’s advice, Mignon had come East 
to avoid Shiller’s obnoxious attentions. 
In ten days more Mignon’s father’s 
note to Shiller would be due and pay- 


able. Shiller, knowing that the girl’s 
father had very little ready cash, 


threatened to foreclose if the money was 
not paid promptly on the day it was 
due. He had, however, agreed to 
destroy the mortgage and forget the 
loan if Mignon would return to Colo- 
rado and marry him. 

“Ts there no possible way for your 
father to get the money ?” I asked. 

“Naturally, Ralph, my father has 
endeavored in every way he knows 
to raise the amount and has written me 
only as a last resort.” She sighed 
wearily and dabbed at her eyes with a 
handkerchief. ‘If we only had sixty 
days more in which to pay! In sixty 
days father will have lived out a twenty- 
year endowment policy and will receive 
five thousand dollars from the insur- 
ance company. Then, with what cash 
he now has, he could meet the note. 
But Shiller—the beast—is obdurate and 
refuses to extend the time.” 

As I dejectedly paced the floor I 
thought of my own little bank account 
—less than two thousand dollars. How 
could I help? Should I allow a matter 
of five thousand dollars to rob me for- 
ever of Mignon? I would not. 

Though she protested, I told her I 


would borrow the money; that her 
father could repay me when he had 
received the five thousand for his 


endowment policy. 

[ must raise three thousand dollars 
immediately, then place it, with my own 
savings, in Mignon’s hands. I raised 
it by the simple expedient of “doctor- 
ing” the books at the bank and pocket- 
ing the desired amount. Of course I 


would return the bank’s money when 


Mignon’s father repaid me. 
Several days later I received the fol- 
lowing short message: 
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RatpH: My game is a heartless one, ] 
confess; but it is the only game I knoy, 
Good-by, and thanks for the five thousand, 
You are not such a bad sort, at that, but you 
are entirely too sentimental. By the way, I 
have no father. M. 

Needless to say, I was dazed. J 
remained dazed during the weeks that 
I tried frantically to replace the bank’s 
money. I was none the less dazed when 
at last I was confronted with the 
charges. Through my hearing and con- 
viction I was dazed. Only one word I 
uttered when why I did it: 
“Woman!” 

“Tive years,” said the judge. And 
several hours later a uniformed guard 
escorted me through the gate at the 
big prison. 

The prison-reform movement had 
touched only very lightly this prison. 
The warden and his assistants were of 
the old school of “convict tamers” and 
clung tenaciously to the belief that every 
convict is a criminal and that criminals 
must have law and order forced into 
their minds and lives with the iron 
hand of old-time prison discipline and 
punishments. To them a_ convict’s 
portion should be contempt and abuse. 
To antagonize an inmate, then break his 
spirit, was, in their opinions, the only 


asked 


cure for criminality. 

In an incredibly short time I had been 
“Bertilloned,” shaved, clipped, photo- 
graphed, and outfitted with the prison 
gray suit and coarse underwear. I was 
then taken to the cell house to be as- 
signed to a cell. 

I had heard of Nathan Wendell, who 
was the cell-house keeper. The news- 
papers had made much of him when, 
several years previously, he had saved 


the warden’s life and, single-handed, 
stopped an attempted “break.” In the 
criminal world, police circles, and at 


the many prisons where he had _ been 
employed he was known as “Cyclone” 
Wendell. 

I was placed before Wendell in a 























little office within the cell building. 
The guard who accompanied me merely 
opened the door of the office and pushed 
me roughly in. 

“A fish for you, chief,’ he an- 
nounced to the big man seated at a desk, 

“Cyclone” Wendell looked up frona 
the paper he was reading, gave me a 
quick, sharp scrutiny, then nodded 
curtly to the guard by way of dismissal, 

For ten minutes I stood waiting 
while Wendell continued leisurely to 
read the sport page of the newspaper. 
It afforded me an opportunity, how- 
ever, to study the noted “convict 
breaker” in his natural abode. 

Wendell, before taking up prison 
work, was undoubtedly good looking in 
a rugged, forceful way; but now his 
steel-blue eyes were hard and uncom- 
promising, the closely cropped black 
mustache, the large, square chin, and 
the thin, straight mouth spoke only too 
plainly of a pugnacious temperament 
acquired through the study and practice 
of “taming” convicts. His short, curly 
black hair also added a hint of belliger- 
ency. Large boned, squarely set up, 
muscular, every line of him suggested 
aggressiveness. Across his left cheek 
was a jagged scar, a mark of the hate 
of some convict who, in the bygone 
days, had grown desperate under his 
merciless iron heel of discipline and 
persecution. 

As he lazily turned the pages of the 
newspaper, apparently oblivious to my 
presence, I wondered vaguely whether 
an earthly power would not some day 
break this man as he had broken scores 
of hardened criminals. Though he had 
not yet spoken to me, I hated him; 
and, in that sudden-born antipathy, I 
hoped that I might some day see him— 
this man who loved his work as a 
persecutor of unfortunates—utterly 
crushed in body and spirit as his victims 
had been crushed. 

At last he tossed the paper aside and 
drew a notebook from his pocket. 
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“What name?’ he asked sharply, 
looking up at me. 

“Ralph Dephline,” I answered. 

“Say that over again,” he demanded, 
“and add ‘sir’ to it.” 

“Ralph Dephline, sir,’ I repeated. 

He gave me a long, close scrutiny. 
“Ah, now I’ve got your number,” he 
said presently. “You’re the ‘vamp’ 
victim | read about; the nut whose only 
excuse for stealing a bank’s money was 
‘woman,’ ” 

I returned his gaze defiantly and said 
nothing. My manner evidently angered 
him. 

“IT can tolerate a pickpocket,” he 
growled, “or a real, sure-enough crook 
of any other kind, but a lily-livered 
‘vamp’ victim—ugh! Any man who 
will fall for a pretty woman’s smile 
and steal for her is, in my opinion, a 
dangerous but brainless sop and there- 
fore far below the level of the foulest 
criminal in any pen. And you look 
the part. But, believe me, you'll not 
be bothered by ‘vamps’ here; we’ll make 
a man or a corpse of you before your 
time expires.” 

[ merely looked my hate, realizing 
that to resent openly the insults would 
be useless, as well as foolhardy. Wen- 
dell pressed an electric button on the 
wall, and a guard presently entered. 

“Sam,” Wendell ordered, “take this 
canary up to cage number 343 on the 
top gallery and put him ‘hep’ to the 
rules and regulations of the resort. 
There’s one of his own kind in that 
cell. I want to keep ’em segregated 
from the real men in the institution.” 

When the guard had left me in cell 
343 and departed, I turned to the light- 
haired, thin young man with whom I 
was to cell. I liked him from the mo- 
ment I looked into his rather boyish 
face and frank blue eyes. 





’ 


He arose and extended his hand. 
“Willard Demetro is my name.” 
“Ralph Dephline,’ I responded, 


grasping his hand. 
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“Hope you will forgive me, Mr. 
Dephiline,” he said, smiling, “for 
greedily absorbing the newspaper ac- 
counts concerning you. But it will ease 
your mind a bit probably to know that 
I was formerly with the First National 
of your city.” 

During the next hour we talked of 
many things, but, aside from telling me 
that he was serving a six-year sentence 
and would be eligible for parole in an- 
other year, Demetro never mentioned 
his case. I likewise kept my troubles 
to myself. 

And so it went for several months, 
during which time Demetro and I be- 
came more like brothers than friends. 
Perhaps the fact that Wendell made life 
a misery to me and my cellmate was a 
strong factor in bringing us closer to 
each other. The brutal cell-house 
keeper persecuted us with a systematic 
and studied persistency that well-nigh 
drove us insane. Several times he had 
struck me for no reason other than to 
satisfy his unreasonable hate. All the 
dirty, nauseating jobs about the big 
prison fell to the lot of Demetro and 
me. For our hard work and desire to 
obey the rules of the prison we became 
known among the other inmates as 
“Wendell’s sewer rats.” 

It was at the close of one of these 
trying days that we sat in our cell, say- 
ing nothing, each fast in the grip of the 
“prison blues.” Demetro sat at the 
little table and moodily stared at a sheet 
of prison writing paper on the table 
before him. He absently picked up a 
stub of a pencil and wrote several lines 
on the For a full minute he 
gazed gloomily at what he had written. 
Suddenly he pushed the paper away 
from him, buried his face in his arms 
on the table, and a choking sob shook 


paper. 


his narrow frame. 
Arising, I stepped across the cell and 


placed my head on his shoulder to com- 
As I did so my eyes rested 


fort him. 
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on the sheet of paper, and this is what 
I read: 
My love for you is my life, 
And e’en when life had flown 
My soul shall linger near you, dears 
Yours, yours alone. 

As I started violently and uttered an 
involuntary exclamation of surprise, 
Demetro looked up quickly. 

“Here, now, old man,” he admon- 
ished, smiling wanly and wiping the 
tears from his eyes with the back of his 
hand, “don’t you go all to pieces just 
because I did. I—I—oh, darn it, I’m 
worse than a homesick school girl!” 

“It wasn’t your little spell, Willard, 
that caused me to start,” I replied, re- 
suming my seat. “Say, young friend 
of mine,” I went on abruptly, “she was 
a beautiful girl with great masses of 
dark brown hair and wonderful dark 
eyes; wasn’t she? Her father owned 
a ranch in Colorado and the ranch was 
mortgaged; wasn’t it? She spcke with 
a barely perceptible lisp and now and 
then whispered silly verse, didn’t she?” 

Demetro’s eyes were wide with sur- 
prise. “Mignon!” he — ejaculated, 
bounding from his stool. “Say, did 
you fall for that poetry, too?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes, Willard; I fell hard, very hard 
—five years’ worth.” 

My cellmate sighed and sank back on 
I noticed, however, that his 
eyes twinkled. 

“My confession seems to 
amused you,” I said rather testily. 

“Tt does,” he admitted brazenly. 
“You see,” he explained, “I believed all 
along that I was the only idiot of that 
particular specie in captivity, and I 
was not proud of the distinction. Let's 
shake hands again.” 

We shook hands, and, though we 
laughed and our bond of friendship was 
old wounds had_ been 
By tacit agreement we 


his seat. 


have 


strengthened, 
rubbed raw. 
never mentioned Mignon during the 
months that followed. 


















As Demetro’s eligibility for parole 
drew near, the young fellow seemed to 
fail in health through sheer anxiety and 
impatience; yet he confessed that the 
thoughts of leaving me made him 
heartsick. His cheeks were thin and 
pale; he ate very little, and he lived in 
mortal dread of the possibility of the 
unprincipled Wendell making his last 
days in the prison a living hell, or some- 


how influencing the prison board 
against granting his parole. I, too, felt 
that Wendell was not above such 


actions, and I worried not a little on 
Demetro’s account. Both of us had 
repeatedly gone to the “dungeon,” fol- 
lowing unjust reports of the cell-house 
keeper. 

On a cold November morning, one 
month before Demetro would be 
paroled, I was detailed by Wendell to 
wash the windows and the paintwork 
and scrub the floors in the ‘‘pest house,” 
several patients having that day been 
pronounced cured and returned to their 
cells. My cellmate was detailed to clean 
and repaint the interior of Wendell’s 
office. 

Shortly before noon I returned to 
my cell to prepare for the mid-day 
meal. Demetro was not in the cell, nor 
did he appear before the convicts filed 
into the dining room. Where was he? 
Surely he would return to the cell be- 
fore supper? Had he suddenly become 
ill and been taken to the hospital? I 
was worried and, when in the evening 
I returned to the cell to find him still 
absent, I became alarmed. He was 
not in the supper line and, supper over, 
I was locked alone in the cell. 

I tossed about restlessly during the 
long hours of the night. When dawn 
at last broke and the cell doors were 
opened I intercepted the first convict 
turnkey who came near. 

“Say, ‘Spike,’” I queried, ‘where is 
my cellmate?” 

“Why, didn’t you hear?” Spike asked, 
looking at me sympathetically. “Sorry, 
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old horse, but your buddy hit the under- 
ground apartments yesterday morning 
for a ten-day stretch on white wine and 
sponge cake.” 

“Ten days in the dungeon on bread 
and water!” 

“It’s the tragic truth.” 

“But what in the world did he do, 
Spike?” 

“Well,” Spike explained, “he unin- 
tentionally, and through a sort of 
nervous awkwardness, busted Cyclone 
Wendell’s new china painted spittoon. 
Y’u see, it happened like this: Demetro 
was swampin’ out Wendell’s office when 
Wendell comes in and starts to givin’ 
him ‘hail Columby’ in profane vari- 
ations ‘cause he wasn’t workin’ faster. 
Demetro—the poor little mutt—¢gets all 
excited like and stumbles over the 
aforementioned implement, smashin’ it 
to smithereens. It being about court 
time in the warden’s office, Cyclone lays 
violent hands on Demetro and drags 
him unceremoniouslike before the big 
bull and prefers his charges; to wit: 
That the aforesaid Demetro did felon- 
iously, viciously and with malice before- 
thought kick, and bust in a manner 
irreparable, aforesaid china painted 
cuspidor. The warden passes Demetro 
the ten-spot, and Cyclone joyfully 
throws your buddy into the under- 
ground hoosgow. That’s the obsolete 
truth.” 

A blinding rage rendered me speech- 
less. 

“Holy mackerel!” Spike gasped, 
staring at me with something akin to 
fear showing in his eyes. “I’ve seen 
men look like you're lookin’ now, just 
before they killed somebody. Don’t 
try it, old man,” he whispered warn- 
ingly. “You're thinkin’ right now that 
the old boy himself down in Hades is 
a white-winged angel compared with 
this Cyclone Wendell feller—which is 
the unanimous opinion of the entire in- 
carcerated community. But don’t try 
the bump stuff with Cyclone. Jist sit 
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tight, ’cause some day somethin’ is goin’ 
to happen and—and—well, Wendell is 
a heavyweight and he’ll fall exceeding 
hard. I’ve got a hunch.” 

The next ten days was an eternity 
to me. I worried continually about 
Demetro, frail, sickly and probably 
eating his heart out in that poorly 
ventilated dungeon cell. I learned, too, 
during that ten days how many crim- 
inals—not convicts—are made, and why 
men will kill. 

When my pal at last shuffled into 
the cell where I was sitting I could 
hardly recognize him. Pale, emaciated, 
weak, a nervous wreck, he was a pitiful 
sight. I arose and silently placed a 
stool for him. 

“Ralph,” he whispered huskily, “why 
are such brutes as- ” he faltered, 
and the muscles of his face twitched 
spasmodically—“why are such brutes 
as Wendell permitted to live? The 
filthy hound is % 

“Ho! What do I hear?’ It was 
Wendell. He had evidently followed 
Demetro to the cell and had been listen- 
ing outside the still unlocked door. 

“You hear me, you fiend!” Demetro 
shrieked hysterically. And, springing 
to his feet, he struck weakly at the 
burly officer’s face. 

Nothing could have pleased Wendell 
more. Here was an opportunity to 
“break” another convict. With agility 
seldom seen in a man of his size the 
officer stepped aside and at the same 
moment grasped Demetro’s arm. Then 
very calmly he twisted the arm back- 
ward and up at the young man’s back. 
Demetro gasped; his face grew a shade 
whiter under the dungeon pallor, and 
beads of perspiration appeared on his 
brow. 

{t was more than I could endure. 
“Stop, you brute!” I demanded, step- 
ping forward. 

| said no more. Wendell’s free arm 

and his fist crashed into my 
Even as I reeled and fell I heard 








swung, 
face. 
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a sickening crunch, and Demetro sank 
with a groan to the floor, his dislocated 
arm twisted grotesquely under him, 

In a moment the gallery before the 
cell door was crowded with guards and 
convict turnkeys. Wendell barked 
several sharp commands, and Demetro, 
now unconscious, was hastily carried 
away. I had struggled to a sitting 
posture on the floor, and a moment later 
I was alone in the cell. 

As I endeavored to collect my 
scattered thoughts one mighty impulse, 
one irrevocable purpose, obsessed me: 
Wendell must die; | must kill Wendell. 
I had experienced the murder lust, and 
I felt vaguely that time would not 
change that determination. 

I was permitted to see Demetro on 
the day, several weeks later, when he 
was released on parole, he having re- 
mained in the hospital until then. We 
talked for half an hour. He promised 
to write to me regularly. Weak, sick, his 
arm in a sling, and the ill-fitting dis- 
charge suit hanging loosely on his 
emaciated body, he was again to face 
the world. Society had been paid her 
due. Even the guard who sat in the 
interview room with us looked away 
when my pal, struggling bravely to con- 
trol his voice, bade me good by. A 
moment later Willard Demetro, ex- 
convict slouched through the prison 
gate out to the sunshine, though no one 
met him there to offer the hand of 
friendship or wish him well. 

Two months later I received a letter 
from him. He had secured a job as 
tally clerk for a wholesale house in the 
city. 

Two months more dragged by. Then 
came my chance to escape. I had never 
until that moment considered 
but now, when the opportunity came, | 
could not resist the temptation. Besides 
it would hasten Wendell’s end. Yes, 
I would escape. I would remain in the 
States just long enough to kill Wendell, 
then I would flee to South America. 


escape, 




















I had been sorting potatoes near the 
back gate of the prison wall. A motor 
truck, drawing a cement mixer, stopped 
before the gate. A guard was busily 
searching the equipment before allow- 
ing it to be passed out. Another guard, 
with a rifle, stood on the wall above the 
gate. The guard had finished his 
search and was about to pass the outfit 
through the gate, when a shout arose. 
I looked about to see several convicts 
fighting near the entrance of the cell 
building further back in the yard. The 
guard on the wall raised his rifle and 
commanded the convicts to disperse. 
The guard near the cement mixer was 
watching the fight. In a moment the 
trouble was quelled, but in that moment 
I had, unobserved, clambered into the 
cement mixer. 

How I lay for hours in a dense thicket 
several miles from the prison; how, 
after three days of privation and ex- 
posure, I at last stumbled, half starved, 
into Demetro’s squalid little room in 
the city, is another story. 

My pal had not learned of my escape. 
Prison officials do not allow such news 
to get into the press if it is possible to 
prevent it; except, of course, when the 
escaped convict is a long-termer and a 
desperate man. However, I knew the 
city police had been notified, and I fully 
realized the danger of recapture. 

Demetro proved a friend indeed. 
After ten minutes devoted to answer- 
ing my old cellmate’s excited queries, 
he gladly gave me all his meager savings 
to aid me in my escape. I told him 
nothing of my intention to rid the earth 
of one Nathan—Cyclone—W endell. 

“Oh, yes,” Demetro said to me 
excitedly, “I saw her—Mignon— 
shortly after I was discharged from the 
prison. She recognized me and insisted 
that I dine with her; which I did, being 
broke and hungry. She is as beautiful 
as ever, Ralph; and I dare say as 
heartless, Yet she told me she was 
sorry for what she had done; that she 
4k ps 
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never dreamed we'd go to prison. She 
believed we had given her our own 
money or had borrowed it legitimately 
from some one who would allow us 
ample time to repay it.” 

“And did you tell her that you met 
me in prison, and what we had suffered 
there?” I asked. 

“You bet I did—in detail. She was 
actually horrified when I told her of 
our treatment at the hands of Wendell, 
and of the entire rotten system. She 
said she had never bothered her head 
about prisons or prison-reform move- 
ments, but that she must do something 
to aid in alleviating the sufferings of 
those poor devils in the pen. Imagine 
a criminal of her type taking an active 
interest in prison reform! Ridiculous!” 

Leaving Demetro, I proceeded to 
carry out a very bold plan. Disguised 
as a crippled vender of pencils and shoe 
laces, [ returned to the prison city. It 
was the last place in the world that an 
escaped convict would choose to evade 
the police and detectives. Concealed 
in a false bottom of the tray on which 
my cheap wares were displayed was a 
highly serviceable revolver. Not for 
an instant did I falter in my determin- 
ation to “get” Cyclone Wendell. I 
would have hesitated to kill a mangy 
dog, but my conscience in the matter of 
taking Wendell’s life was dead. 

It was in the evening of the third day 
after my arrival in the prison city that 
I saw Wendell. Standing on a street 
corner two blocks from the prison, I 
noticed him emerge from the prison 
gate, and, after lighting a cigar, 
saunter leisurely toward the city park 
several blocks distant. I followed. 

Darkness was coming on as he en- 
tered the park. He selected a seat 
at about the center of the park. Every- 
thing was exactly as I would have it. 
His -eat was almost hidden from view 
among small trees and bushes. 

I walked slowly on, and, making sure 
I was not being watched from the 
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streets, cautiously entered the park at a 
point directly in line with Wendell’s 
back. Shoot him in the back? Why, 
of course. Had not he for many years 
disregarded all rules of fairness in 
handling helpless convicts? Why 
should I approach him from the front 
and run the risk of being outwitted by 
him? No, he must die without a fight- 
ing chance—die as he had caused others 
to die. 

Except for me and my intended 
victim the park was deserted. After 
taking the revolver from the false 
bottom I concealed the tray in some 
bushes and advanced cautiously to- 
ward Wendell. Like a night shadow I 
flitted from tree to bush, from bush to 
tree scarcely daring to breathe. I 
finally crouched behind a bush not 
twenty feet from the burly officer’s 
back. He lounged on the bench. The 
fragrant smoke from his cigar drifted 
to my nostrils. 

Without a pang of compunction I 
raised the revolver. Then I hesitated. 
What if the bullet should miss the 
mark? I must not miss, About six 
feet from Wendell’s back was another 
bush. An open space intervened be- 
tween it and the bush behind which I 
crouched. Dare I try for the other 
bush? The snapping of a twig or the 
rustle of my clothing might arouse him. 
But I was a poor revolver shot and I 
must not miss. I concluded to risk the 
open space. 

On my hands and knees I crawled 
forward very slowly, pausing now and 
then to remove a dry leaf or a twig 
from my path. What a long, long trail 
it was! Once Wendell yawned, 
stretched and shifted his position on 
the bench, and |] prone on the 
grass, holding my breath and depending 
on the darkness to save me from dis- 
covery turn his head. It 


sank 


should he 


seemed a century before I reached the 
protecting darkness behind the bush. 
My heart was pounding at a terrific 
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rate. Somewhere some one played a 
piano. I, however, could not distin- 
guish the music, only the dull, bass 
notes falling upon my ears with a mo- 
notonous regularity that was madden- 
ing. Curse that piano! The time had 
come. Again I raised the revolver and 
took careful aim. Surely I would not 
miss ; the muzzle of the weapon was not 
three feet from the back of Wendell’s 
head. My finger tightened on the 
trigger. I felt the trigger spring back 
under the pressure. Then 

The soft, musical ripple of feminine 
laughter, the rustling of skirts, and: 

“Have you been waiting long, 
Nathan?” 

That light laughter! That voice! It 
was Mignon! 

Then the deep voice of Wendell. “I 
know of no greater pleasure than wait- 
ing for you, Mignon.” 

I lowered the revolver. 
all the people in the world! 
Wendell! 

Undecided what to do, I cautiously 
shifted my body to a more comfortable 
position and listened. If Mignon would 
only leave again! But she sat down by 
his side. What was her game? 

They talked for several minutes, and I 
gleaned from Wendell’s remarks that 
he was hopelessly in love with Mignon. 

“Girl,” he finally said, “I have known 
you only three months, but in that 
time—or, in fact, since the first day I 
met you—I—I Would I be pre- 
sumptuous Mignon, in saying that I be- 
lieve you care almost as much for me 
as I do for you?” 

Silence greeted this declaration. 

“Well,” he presently encouraged. 

“Listen, Nathan,” she answered. 
Then softly: 

My love for you is my life, 
And e’en when life has flown, 
My soul shall linger near you, dear; 
Yours, yours alone. 

Mushy? Silly? Aye, worse than that. 

Then I knew—I knew. Mignon had 





Mignon, of 
And with 




















told Demetro that she must do some- 
thing to alleviate the sufferings of those 
poor devils in the pen. Mignon had 
taken up prison-reform work. It was 
the song of the siren, and it was being 
sung for Wendell. 

With an exclamation of joy Wendell 
threw his arms wide for the expected 
embrace. Mignon, however, did not 
creep into the man’s arms. No, she 
was not that type of vampire. 

“No, Nathan,” she said, and a well- 
simulated sob followed; “I cannot 
marry you. JI must—I Oh, 
Nathan, I am forced to marry another! 
Father has chosen my future husband.” 

“Do you love this other?” the man 
asked, after a strained silence. 

“T do not.” 

“Then why are you forced to marry 
him? Come now, tell me all about it.” 

Briefly, Mignon’s story, told with a 
display of histrionic ability that was 
marvelous, amounted to this: 

Her father was a hard-headed, though 
comfortably wealthy, farmer in—no, 
not in Colorado—~in California. He 
loved his farmwork, but he loved more 
the almighty dollar. It was his wish 
—nay, his demand—that Mignon marry 
acertain young, wealthy real-estate man 
of Los Angeles. However, the old 
man had consented to allow her to 
choose her own husband, provided her 
choice was worth not less than fifty 
thousand dollars. She did not love the 
Los Angeles young man, though he was 
a persistent suitor, a social lion, and 
could give her the best of the world’s 
goods. She must make her decision in 





six months or marry the real-estate 
man, 
“In that case,” said Wendell dole- 


fully, at the conclusion of Mignon’s tale 
of woe, “I suppose I am out of it. 
Still,’ he added hopefully, “1 may yet 
have a chance. I have never thought 
of becoming rich. Why not try? You 
are certainly worth trying for. Six 
months is a very short time, though.” 
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for ten minutes, 








They talked on 
sighing and planning. 

“Oh, Nathan!” the girl suddenly ex- 
claimed. “Why didn’t I think of it 
before? I have a friend in the city who 
is about to launch a large mail-order 
business of some kind. I don’t know 
what the business is; I am such a dunce 
about such things. He, Mr. Malchamp, 
told me only last week that he wanted 
a good, cool, aggressive partner; one 
who could invest a small amount and 
throw himself into the business. Why, 
you are just the man for the place, 
Nathan! And Mr. Malchamp is a 
thorough business man and is sure of 
tremendous profits from the new busi- 
ness. I'll introduce you to Mr. Mal- 
champ. You must give up this dis- 
agreeable prison work.” 

In the end Wendell agreed to “talk it 
over” with Mr. Malchamp. 

I silently crept away. An hour later 
I, Ralph Dephline, escaped convict, 
calmly walked into the warden’s office 
at the prison and surrendered to that 
surprised official. 

Wendell greeted me the next morn- 
ing with: 

“So you like the place, eh? Or did 
the ‘vamps’ chase you back? I can 
tolerate a pickpocket or a real, sure- 
enough crook of any other kind, but a 
lily-livered ‘vamp’ victim—ugh! Any 
man who will fall for a pretty woman’s 
smile- ” ad libitum. 

One week from the day I returned 
to the prison a new man took charge of 
the cell building. Wendell had re- 
signed. 

Three months later, Spike, the old 
convict turnkey, rushed into my cell 
and excitedly held a newspaper up to 
my gaze. These headlines caught my 
eye: 

GIGANTIC MAIL-ORDER SWINDLE 
NIPPED IN BUD. 

Cyclone Wendell, Former Prison Official, 

Implicated. 
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Then followed a long account of the 
scheme that detectives and postal au- 
thorities had foiled. It told also of the 
escape of Basil Malchamp, one of the 
crooks. Nathan—Cyclone—W endell, 
former prison official, was in the toils. 

Mignon’s little frame-up had worked 
perfectly. And in one month more 
Wendell returned to the prison, a 
convict. He was broken. His former 
associates utterly ignored him as he 
was hustled through the usual first-day 
prison procedure. They knew him not. 
He was a convict, therefore, in their 
opinions, a criminal, and no better than 
the thousand and more other criminals 
in the pen. He must have law and 
order pounded into his soul at the 
hands of old-time “convict tamers.” 
His lot was a hard one, for even the 
convicts, his former victims of insult 
and persecution, sneered openly at him 
when he passed, or smiled smiles of 
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sit in a Pullman coach, speeding west. 
ward to begin life anew. Snoozing con- 
tentedly at my side is my old cellmate, 
Willard Demetro. 

Yesterday as I walked down the gal- 
lery at the pen to receive my discharge 
I passed a cell in which sat a convict, 
He was hunched up on a stool, elbows 
on his knees, chin resting in the palms 
of his hands, and his head, from which 
the hair had been clipped, bobbed 
jerkily up and down as he muttered 
vile curses. Cyclone Wendell it was, 
the one-time breaker of men. He was 
broken, utterly crushed. I tossed a 
folded slip of paper at his feet as I 
passed. He picked it up as I disap- 
peared down thé gallery. 

Written on the slip of paper was this: 

My love for you is my life, 
And e’en when life has flown, 
My soul shall linger near you, dear; 
Yours, yours alone. 


fiendish, exultant glee. Mushy? Silly? Aye, worse, than 
I have served my time. To-day I that. 
= SSS 


AMMONIA SPONGE USED IN HOLDUP 
AS Henry Boylan, a messenger, and David F. Ryan, a guard, employed by 
the Colonial Bank, New York, were on their way to the Federal Reserve 


Bank with sixty-five thousand dollars in currency one morning not long ago they 
were held up by three men. Boylan, carrying a satchel containing the money, 
had started up the stairs to the elevated railroad station at Eighty-first Street 
and Columbus Avenue, and Ryan was only a few paces behind him, when the 
men made a concerted attack upon them. Two of the robbers drew revolvers, 
while the third threw a sponge saturated with ammonia and sprinkled with pepper 
straight into the face of Boylan. Momentarily blinded, Boylan was unable to 
retain his grip on the satchel when one of the gang seized hold of it. Ryan 
was temporarily disposed of by a blow with a blackjack. 

Hurrying down the steps, the robbers made for an automobile across the 
street, where three confederates were waiting. But before the bandits reached 
the motor car Ryan had recovered from his daze, had drawn his revolver and 

begun to shoot. His aim was true; he hit the holdup man who had the satchel. 
With a cry of fear the robber dropped the bag. Ryan quickly picked it up, 


while the bandits dragged their wounded companion into the automobile. 
Although many people were in the street at the time, the whole incident 
took place so quickly that the automobile had sped away before bystanders 


realized what had occurred. 














WAS there when the thing 

happened. Indeed, but for 

me it might not have hap- 

pened at all. I can never for- 
get that it was I who asked Dennis 
if he could give me the address of a 
mutual friend who was staying in the 
city for a few days. Dennis could not 
remember the address and he could not 
find the letter in his writing desk. It 
might possibly be in a coat in his bed- 
room, he said, and he went into the 
room to find it, closing the door behind 
him. 

That was a curious fad of Dennis’— 
the closing of doors. He could never 
bear to be in a room for a minute with- 
out shutting himself in. As most peo- 
ple forget to shut doors, when they 
ought to be shut, one may, I think, con- 
sider Dennis as eccentric. The police, 
I remember, made a good deal of this. 
It was suggested that Dennis was 
afraid of some one, and had got into 
the habit of shutting every door be- 
hind him. A little thing, of course, but 
the police can make a good deal out of 
little things, and in many cases they are 
right. 

Well, Dennis went into the bedroom 
to find the letter and closed the door 
behind him. A minute later the electric 
light went out, and we were in complete 
darkness. Searight struck a match, 
looked for a candle or lamp, and, find- 
ing nothing of the sort, lit his cigarette. 

“Hello, Dennis!” I cried out. “What 
are you up to?” 

The main switch was in Dennis’ bed- 
room, and when he did not answer, I 


struck another match. I remember— 








, bridged 
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one does remember that silly sort of 
thing—that the light threw Searight’s 
shadow on the wall behind him, and 
that 7t was an odd, contorted kind of 
shadow, less like that of a human being 
than of a tree with a lopped-off trunk 
and two bare, black branches. 

And then it was that we both dis- 
tinctly heard the key turn in the lock. 

“Come, come, Dennis!’ I shouted. 
“Switch on that light!’ 

Dennis made no reply, and I fumbled 
with an empty match box. Searight 
flung himself into a chair—I could hear 
the creak of the springs as they yielded 
to the weight of his heavy body. 

Good old Dennis!” he said, with a 
laugh. 

I groped my way to the bedroom door 
and shook the handle. 

“He’s ill!” I said. ‘“He’s been look- 
ing pretty rotten lately. I’m all out of 
matches. Strike a light, old chap.” 

Searight struck a match, and said 
that it wa’ his last, adding that when 
one dined with a man, one expected 
him to provide lights as well as food. 

[ tried the door again, the match died 
down, and once more we were in dark- 
ness. I leaned heavily against the door, 
and ianeeell [ could hear nothing but 
the voice of a woman singing in one 
of the other apartments 

“T am going to break the door down, 
Searight,” I said in a loud voice, so that 
Dennis could hear me. 

I stepped back; and flung all my 
weight against the woodwork, and I 
can still recall that queer feeling of 
thrusting one’s body against something 
that offered no resistance. The door 
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swung back with a crash, and I went 
headlong into the room, overturning a 
chair, that I gripped as I fell. I heard 
Searight say: “What’s this fool’s game, 
Dennis?’ And then, as I picked my- 
self up from the floor, I saw the door 
leading from the sitting room to the 
landing open. There was a dim glow 
of light from the electric cluster out- 
side, and against the glow a momentary 
impression of a man in an overcoat, 
with his back turned to me. The door 
closed, and as I hurried forward into 
the room, I heard the key turn in the 
lock. 

“\What’s Dennis up to?” snapped Sea- 
right. ‘‘Has he gone mad?” 

I made my way back to the bedroom, 
found the main electric switch, and 
pulled it downward. 

The room was suddenly flooded with 
light. Dennis lay on the floor near the 
window. He had been stabbed in the 
back, and must have died instantane- 
ously. I am a doctor and quite able to 
speak with certainty on such matters. I 
could do nothing for the poor chap. I 
remember Searight standing there— 
asking me again and again if I could 
do anything. 

I do not think more than a minute 
could have elapsed between our dis- 
covery of the murder and the breaking 
down of the locked door that opened on 
the landing. No doubt we ought to 
have acted more quickly in that mat- 
ter, but allowance must be made for our 
anxiety about Dennis. He seemed to 
both of us to be the first thing we must 
attend to. The capture of the mur- 
derer was only second in our thoughts. 

Yet I doubt if the man was out of 
the building when we staggered for- 
‘ward onto the landing. Dennis’ 
rooms were on the eleventh floor of the 
great new block of apartments. It 


would take a man more than a minute 
to descend all those flights of stairs. I 
rang for the elevator, and told Searight 
to telephone to the police. 


But the 
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thing was a long time coming up, and 
I remember standing there trying to 
pacify an old lady in a dressing gown 
who had come out of an apartment on 
the same landing. 

“Breaking doors down at this time 
of night!” she kept on crying. “Shame- 
tul, } call it!” 

And when | could tell her nothing, 
she said she would complain to the 
Board of Health, and retired into her 
own domain. I can still recall her— 
ridiculously vivid among all the terrors 
of that night—the extraordinary pink- 
ness of her dressing gown, her gray wig 
awry, her yellow, wrinkled face, and 
her green bed socks thrust into a pair of 
white lamb’s-wool slippers. 

Well, the elevator was slow in 
ascending, and I could hear Searight 
at the telephone speaking to the police 
as I stepped into the cage and told the 
night porter to shoot me down quickly, 

He dropped me—maliciously, I think 
—like a stone. But I gave him half a 
dollar. 

“Has a man just gone out?” 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Dennis,” he replied. 

“Sure of that?” I queried. 

“Yes, sir; I recognized his funny 
hat.”” Dennis was in the habit of wear- 
ing that queer sort of square-topped 
headgear that is a compromise between 
a silk hat and a bowler. “And his 
green and black necktie.” 

I cross-questioned the man, and 
learned that he had not seen Dennis’ 
face. Dennis’ coat collar had been 
turned up. 

“T never really noticed him,” said the 
porter, “until he’d got well past me— 
in a hurry, he was. But I’d know that 
hat anywhere.” 

I stepped out into the street. It was 
a fine, warm night, but very dark. I 
could not see the great building of the 
Imperial Apartments that towered 
above me to the height of over two hun- 
dred feet, but I could feel it—know- 
ing it was there. One may have an 

















esthetic objection to skyscrapers, but 
after all there is something tremendous 
about them. They are like mountains 
made with human hands—like cliffs 
with little dwellings scooped out of 
them. Our ancestors may have lived in 
some such abodes two thousand years 
ago. I looked up and saw a single 
light, like a yellow star in a black sky. 
I heard the sound of quick footsteps in 
the street. Two policemen, one of 
them a lieutenant, came into the light 
that shoné from the entrance to the 
Imperial Apartments. 

“T’ll go up with you,” I said to the 
lieutenant. “I was there when it hap- 
pened.” 


Il. 


An inquest is always an ugly affair, 
even if it is only a formal proceed- 
ing in the case of an accidental death. 
But it is uglier when a man has been 
murdered, and the law has not yet laid 
its hands on the murderer. The very 
atmosphere of the court is foul with 
suspicion. One feels that the criminal 
may be there watching the proceedings, 
that even the witnesses are suspected, 
that the coroner is a great spider who 
has caught that black mass of flies in his 
web, and is finally going to select his 
victim. 

One does not feel like that in a 
murder trial. In nine cases out of ten 
the accused is guilty, and the affair has 
resolved itself into a grim fight for life. 

“Ugh!” said Searight, as we came 
out of the court into the sunshine. 
“Another half hour of that and I be- 
lieve 1 should have confessed to the 
murder myself.” 

We had come through our cross-ex- 
amination but I still 
remember how I felt when I began to 
answer the coroner’s questions. It was 
as though I had been in a net, caught 
and held tight for hundreds of eager 
and cruel folk to gaze upon. I have at- 
tended many inquests in my life in my 


with credit, can 
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professional capacity, but never before 
had I been in the position of a possible 
murderer. 

You see, suspicion would naturally 
first fall on myself and Searight. We 
had to make our story good. Of 
course, it should have been easy enough, 
with the evidence of the night porter 
and the locked door, and the missing 
hat and overcoat and scarf, and the old 
lady in the pink dressing gown. Yet 
one felt all the time that one might 
make a slip and contradict oneself, and 
there was always a certain desire on my 
part—Searight confessed to this as well 
—to make the most of everything that 
would tell in our favor. And that, we 
realized, would create a bad impression. 

No doubt we had been, and were still, 
the central figures of the whole busi- 
ness. No one else except the night 
porter had any evidence of much value 
to offer. Poor Dennis had been killed 
with a sheath knife, which he kept 
hanging on the end rail of his iron 
bedstead. So the weapon provided no 
clew at all, and the motive was, as yet, 
entirely obscure. 

Nothing had been stolen, except the 
clothes in which the murderer had 
made good his escape. Dennis himself 
Was a quiet sort of chap, who wrote 
rather chatty political articles for the 
newspapers and magazines. So far as 
wn, he had no enemies. He 
was a bachelor, and had little money ex- 
cept that which he earned. A distant 
cousin would possibly benefit to the ex- 
tent of three or four thousand dollars 
by his death, but this man had twenty 
housand a year. 

Neither letters nor diaries gave any 


was kno 


+ 


to a love affair, which might have 
So far 


clew 
provided a motive for jealousy. 
as one could judge by 
murder was the work of a lunatic, who 
hours 


bed- 


the evidence, the 


had concealed himself for some 


in a large wardrobe in Dennis’ 
room. The very fact that the murderer 


had chosen a most inopportune mo- 
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ment for his crime seemed to point to a 
man deficient in intellect. 

This, next to his own very rough half 
hour on the witness stand, seemed to 
worry Searight more than anything 
else. 

“Why that particular moment?” he 
said, when we had repaired to his own 
apartment. “The man might have 
waited until we had gone.” 

I suggested that possibly there might 
have been some crazy intention of 
fastening the crime on two innocent 
men, but Searight weighed that chance 
against the risk of being caught. 

“Why, if he’d waited,” he said, “the 
crime would not have been discovered 
until the morning.” 

On the whole, everything seemed to 
point to the act of a lunatic, and yet 
there had been wonderful cunning. The 
man must have heard me say that I had 
no matches, and he must have heard 
Searight’s reply. Yet he could not 
have counted on that. Things might 
have turned out very differently, and 
he might have been caught like a rat in 
a trap. 

“One of us might have entered the 
bedroom,” I said. “No doubt the man 
had a revolver. He would not have 
counted on the knife being there, ready 
to his hand.” 

And then John Gritton came in. 

“T was there,” he said, as he shook 
hands with us. “I congratulate you 
both.” 

A gloomy fellow John Gritton—a 
tall, thin man of forty, with a clean- 
shaven, angular face, but we both liked 
him, 

“On our escape?” I asked grimly. 

No; he had not meant that at all. 
He had merely meant to compliment us 
on the way we had given our evidence. 

“If I’d been in your place,” he said 
to-me, “I’d have made a pretty hash of 
it. A very interesting case from my 
point of view as a criminal lawyer. I 
wish I had known Dennis.” 
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We went over the evidence again, 
and Gritton pointed out one or two 
details that had escaped our notice, : 
For instance, had we remembered that 
a pair of Dennis’ shoes had been miss- 
ing? An odd thing that, since shoes 
certainly were not necessary for the 
murderer’s disguise. And then some- 
thing had been said about a pair of 
Dennis’ trousers. The servant who 
looked after Dennis’ rooms had not 
been quite sure of that, but he had been 
certain about the shoes. 

“Shoes and trousers, 
slowly and emphatically. 
suggest anything to you?” 

It suggested nothing, except that per 
haps the servant had made a mistake, 

“A woman,” said Gritton. “She 
could easily have hidden her hair under 
Dennis’ hat, but trousers and_ shoes 
would be necessary for a complete dis- 
guise. A woman’s high-heeled shoes, 
for instance, would have given her 
away—have attracted notice. No 
doubt she put her own shoes into the 
pockets of the overcoat.” 

The idea was so amazing that we 
could not digest it very easily. But, 
after a little argument, Searight said: 

“Perhaps you are right.” 

And directly he had made this admis- 
sion Gritton switched our minds off to 
another line of thought. 

“TI dare say,” he said, “it has oc- 
curred to you that possibly the mur- 
derer was not hidden in the bedroom 
during all those five hours you two fel- 
lows were with Dennis. You went to 
his rooms at nine o’clock for a game 
of cards, and he was killed about two 
o’clock. It was assumed that the mur- 
derer could not have entered the apart- 
ment during that period, because, in or- 
der’ to get into the bedroom, he would 
have been obliged to pass through the 
room in which you were all sitting.” 

I suggested that the man might have 
been in the bathroom, which opened 
out of Dennis’ bedroom, 


” 


Gritton said 
“Does that 




















“But there—in the apartment—all 
the time!” I insisted. 

Gritton would not admit that. It 
would, he said, be just possible for any 
one to enter the place through the bed- 
room or the bathroom windows. He 
might have let himself down by a rope 
from the window of the apartment 
above. 

There were several objections to this 
theory, and we seized on them. Why 
should a man incur all that trouble 
and danger? And, then, why did the 
man not return by the way he had come, 
and so avoid the risk of being caught? 
The rope would have been hanging 
there until he returned to his own 
apartment to draw it up again. And 
he had not returned to his apartment— 
the easiest way of escape; on the con- 
trary, he had gone down to the ground 
floor of the building and out into the 
street. 

Gritton looked just a little foolish as 
we beat his theory to pieces. 

“I’m wrong,” he muttered. 


“And for a woman to do that!” said 
Searight, pressing the attack home. 


“Just picture it, Gritton—a woman— 
climbing out of that window, swinging 
against that wall, with a drop of a hun- 
dred and twenty feet beneath her, into 
that well of a courtyard. Why, old 
chap, what’s the matter?” 

Gritton, who had been facing us, 
with his back to the fireplace, had sud- 
denly reeled and caught hold of the 
mantelpiece. His face was very white 
and there was fear in his eyes, but he 
quickly recovered himself. 

“Can’t look down from any height,” 
he muttered ; “never could—even when 
you speak of it—a queer feeling. Mar- 
tin knows.” 

I laughed. JI had known Gritton, off 
and on, since his boyhood, and the one 
fact about him that stood out above all 
others was his fear of looking down 
from even the most moderate height. 
Even as a youngster he could not walk 
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along the top of a ten-foot wall, and I 
have known him turn faint when he 
stood at the perfectly safe edge of a 
church tower—go white and rigid as he 
clutched the high, graystone parapet. 
And once, on a spiral staircase in a 
lighthouse, he had turned sick, and had 
crouched down on the stone steps and 
clung to the railings. 

“Some of us are like that,” I said to 
Searight. ‘I haven’t a very good head 
myself; but old Gritton ought never to 
look out of a first-floor window.” 

Searight nodded, and admitted that 
he had read stories of mountaineering 
that had made him feel as if there was 
nothing under his feet. 

“Clinging to the surface of a wall of 
ice,” he said. “The crossing of a 
ridge—well, anyway, I think we've 
smothered Gritton’s theory, eh?’ 

Gritton was angry. He said that he 
was an exceptional case, and that, of 
course, there were hundreds of men, 
and women, too, for that matter, who 
would hang by their fingers over a drop 
of two thousand feet in the Rockies. 
But he didn’t want to talk any more 
about that. He had made a mistake, 
because the murderer had walked out 
into the street instead of slipping back 
quietly into his own apartment. But 
the shoes and trousers? There was 
something in that. 

He elaborated his idea, and all his 
arguments came down to this—that 
there was a woman in the case, and 
that, probably, she had been the mur- 
derer. 

“You dropped in unexpectedly,” he 
said. “You've admitted that.” And 
then, after a long silence, he said: “If 
only I had known Dennis! One works 
in the dark if one does not know the 
personally. Tell me all about 
Dennis.” 

We talked for another hour, and at 
the end of that time Gritton knew as 
much about Dennis as I could tell him. 
“An interesting case,” he said, “a 


man 
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most interesting case. 
mind to it.” 

But when he had left us, Searight 
said: 

“He’s the sort who would make a 
mystery out of a man run over by a 
motor bus.” 

I corrected Searight’s opinion. I 
quoted two cases in which Gritton had 


I must give my 


been of real service to the police. Grit- 
ton, I added, knew human nature thor- 
oughly, and had made a special study of 
crime. His opinion was worth having. 
That idea of the woman, for instance. 
There was something in that. 

Searight laughed. “The shoes and 
trousers theory,” he said. “And the 
woman? We've got to find her. Even 
if it were a woman, it doesn’t make 
things any easier.” 

“1 don’t know about that,” I replied. 
“If it were a woman, there might-be a 
very definite motive.” 


III, 


Three days later I took Searight with 
me to Dennis’ apartment. The poor 
old chap had made me his executor. 
Apart from two hundred dollars for 
my trouble, he had left everything— 
and little enough it was—to a hospital 
where he had once undergone a serious 
operation that had saved his life. One 
could hardly suspect the dignified gov- 
ernors of a hospital, and so Dennis’ 
will provided no motive for the murder. 

I had every right to visit the apart- 
ment, but Captain Linley of the detec- 
tive bureau, who opened the door to us, 
did not seem very pleased to see us. 
He was a tall, stout man, with a droop- 
ing mustache, that gave a foolish ex- 
pression to his face, but his ability had 
been proved in many a contest with the 


law breakers. I asked him if anything 


fresh had turned up, and he looked at 
me thoughtfully before he answered. 
“T couldn’t say for certain, sir,” he 


replied, speaking very slowly. 
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Well, if he could keep his ideas to 
himself, I could keep mine. I opened 
the door of the bedroom, and flung up 
the closed window. 

“The place wants air,” I said. 

And then I leaned my arms on the 
sill, and looked down into the well. A 
row of windows, diminishing in size, 
hung like a long string of square beads 
beneath me. At the bottom there was 
a stone-paved courtyard, dotted with 
little people who moved to and fro— 
servants of the big restaurant that was 
run in connection with the apartments. 
On the other side of the courtyard rose 
another block of the apartments. The 
distance between the two blocks was 
about thirty feet. The height of the 
building was so vast, and the white, 
glazed well so narrow in proportion 
that one got the impression of looking 
down a shiny, square pipe, dotted with 
rows of tiny holes. Once again I 
thought of the cavemen living in their 
white cliffs, climbing perhaps like mon- 
keys from tier to tier. 

The bridge was visible enough, but 
for a few moments the horrible fasci- 
nation of staring down into the depths 
of the well did not bring it into my line 
of vision. It was a smooth, straight 
pipe that ran across the abyss from 
wall to wall, and—as though its own 
strength were not sufficient to bear its 
weight—it was clamped on to a steel 
girder. The pipe might have been a 
foot in diameter, and the flat surface of 
the girder above it was about six inches 
in width, The pipe itself was probably 
used to carry electric wires and 
pipes, or possibly even water, but it was 
the girder that held my attention. 

Would it be possible for a man ora 
woman to cross that bridge? 

I can still remember the strange feel- 


gas 


ing of giddiness, and a curious tingling 
of the toes and fingers, as I pictured a 
man walking that narrow gangway with 
a hundred and twenty feet 
Nearer to the ground, a 


a drop of 
beneath him. 




















baby could have toddled along it with- 
out losing its foothold. But at that 
height—well, perhaps a man accus- 
tomed to work on the top of factory 
chimneys or skyscrapers might have 
done it, but no one else. 

“The human fly,” said Searight, who 
had thrust out his head beside mine. 
“And he’d require a balancing pole.” 

“Three feet the window,” I 
answered slowly, “and about two feet 
to the left of it. A man might have 
crawled along it, and have flunked the 
return.” 

We heard a sound and, looking 
round, saw the captain standing at the 
door. 

“Be careful, gentlemen,” he said. “I 
got a bit giddy myself when I had a 
look at that pipe.” 

We drew back from the window, and 
I smiled. 

“In an ordinary way,” I replied, “one 
wouldn’t feel like that. But the 
thought of any one actually walking 
across that girder if 

“You can make your mind easy on. 
that, * he interrupted. “Only a 
lunatic would take on such a job when 
there was a front door.” 

“Have you tried it for finger prints?” 
I asked; and the detective shook his 
head. 

“I’m not so far off my beat,” he re- 
plied. 

“But you have found out who lives 
in the opposite apartment?” I queried. 

“Yes, sir,’ he replied. “Miss Elsie 
Favelle—I expect you’ve heard of her.” 

Who had not heard of Elsie Faveile, 
one of the brightest musical comedy 
stars in the theatrical firmament, 
famous alike for her beauty and her 
skill in dancing ? 

I looked out of the window again, and 
my eyes traveled along the steel girder 
to the windows opposite. Then I with- 
drew my head, and turned to Captain 
Linley. I told him that I should be 
glad when I could get about my duties, 


below 





sir, 
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go through Dennis’ papers, and settle 
up his affairs. 

“Nothing is to be touched as yet, sir,” 
he replied. “Indeed, I ought not to 
have let you in to-day.” 

I explained to him that, for the time 
being, I was in possession of the apart- 
ment and all its contents; that I was 
responsible for everything. 

“It will all be safe in our hands, 
sir,’ he answered. ‘There will always 
be some one here. Everything has 
been sealed up. I shall seal the door 
when I go out.” 

I did not argue with him, and a few 
minutes later we left the place. We 
were silent until we reached the street, 
and then Searight said: 

“A woman? That fellow Gritton 
seems to get to the root of things.” 

“A good . woman,” I answered. 
“Every one speaks well of Miss Fla- 
velle—her kindness, her genuine worth 
—that must count for something.” 

Searight shrugged his shoulders, and 
I can recall the unpleasant quality of 
his laugh. 

“Everything goes 
said, ‘“when there is a storm. 
Martin, you know that.” 

A little farther on we came across a 
huge poster, on which the name of Miss 
I‘avelle was displayed in large letters. 

“H’m!” said Searight, “a new revue 
at the Principality Theater to-night. 
Perhaps we'll get a seat at the back of 
the orchestra, or standing room.” 
“Perhaps!” I answered _ sharply. 
But look here, Searight, don’t get that 
ghastly idea into your head.” 

“Well, we might try for a seat,” he 
said with a laugh. 


overboard,” he 


My dear 


IV. 

For a quarter of an hour we stood 
at the back of the orchestra in the close 
atmosphere, and then Searight said: 

“That’s old Gritton in that stage box 
—right side.” 
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I looked and saw Gritton, who had 
evidently just entered, and was taking 
his The curtain was. still 
down, and the light in the box showed 
him plainly. He was alone. He hung 
his hat on a peg, and then seated him- 
self, not at the edge of the box, but as 
far back as he could get, against the 
pink and gold wall. 

“It would be more comfortable there,” 
suggested Searight; and we squeezed 
our way out of the crowd. 

Gritton glad to see us. “I 
thought of asking you fellows,” he said, 

“but then it occurred to me that Mar- 
tin wouldn’t care for this kind of thing 
just now. Martin and Dennis were old 
friends 

He gave us the front chairs, and sat 
behind us. Neither of us ventured to 
suggest that he had come there to have 
Elsie Favelle. But 1 
was sure of that, and later on Searight 
told me that, he knew that 
Gritton had not come to the theater for 
an evening’s amusement. He was not 
man who cared for revues. 
A play by Ibsen might have interested 
him. 

The curtain and were 
galed with the usual spectacle of hand- 
some, half-clad and queerly 
dressed comedians and scenery of 
traordinary loveliness. 


off coat. 


Was 


a good look a 


of cou rse, 


the sort of 


rose, we re- 
girls 


Cx=- 


Elsie Favelle came in among them 
like a black shadow with a white face. 
She wore no jewelry, and there was 
not even a spot of color to relieve the 
darkness of her dress. I could not 
possibly tell you the plot of the play, 
even if there were one. But it ap- 
peared that she was a widow, and 
rather glad about it, judging from the 
song she twittered in a small, sweet 
voice. 

Beautiful she was without doubt, but 
[ could read nothing on her face exces pt 
a desire to please the audience. It was 


that 
only 


figure of her, 


could 


of her, the 
attention. I 


the height 
riveted my 
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think of that black form outlined 
against the dim light on the landing 
outside Dennis’ apartment. 

It was a question of measurements 


aiter all. I looked at her feet and 
wondered if a pair of Dennis’ shoes 
would stay on them, at her hair, but 
above all, at her height. She was a 


tall, thin woman, and could easily haye 
masqueraded as a man. ‘There was a 
slight hint of masculinity in her swing- 
ing stride. I noted every toney I was 
there to note everything. 

A dirty, I felt the dirt 
and horror of it as | eho at the rol- 
crowd girls the stage, 
as I heard the ccukeer and applause 
of the audience—as I realized that this 
Was an entertainment, and not a trial 
for murder in the criminal court. 

And yet there we sat—the three of 
us—quiet and unsmiling, skeletons at 
the feast. I have a memory of a won- 
derful dance, in which that black fig- 
ure flashed to and fro among the chorus 
girls —whirling, leaping, scarcely seem- 

ing to touch the floor of the stage. There 
Was a stupendous roar of applause, 

The curtain fell on the first act. It 
Was _ raised and again. Then 
bouquets, smiles, laughter, and 
was al- 
ism, I 


Then 


horrible job! 


licking pon 


again 
came 
moment | 
most carried away by the enthusi 
laughed and clapped my 


applause. For the 


hands 


the curtain fell, and I turned to look at 
Gritton. He was far back in the shad- 
OWS. iv must have moved chair, 
and I | ot heard him. 

A ean preks that,”’ I said. 

Ile muttered something, and I could 
not hear the words \ ery clearly. But I 
think I heard him say something about 
the “dance of death.” 

The next scene was more gorgeo 
than the first B some miracle, 
known only to produc of revues, the 
ladies in the ball dresses had become 
white-skinned savages, and some of 
them had even—in defiance of Darwin 


—changed into monkeys, with brown, 




















Elsie Fa- 


laughing, beautiful faces. 
velle was still in black, but it was now 
the black of a close-clinging tunic and 


silk tights. The scene was a tropical 
forest, in which grew flowers unknown 
If there were not real 
trees, there were solid structures of 
wood and plaster that looked very 
strong and natural, and between two 
of these, set as far apart as the height 
of the stage would allow, stretched an 
unnaturally straight rope of creepers 
gay with blossom. 

“For the funny man,” I whispered to 
“He will come on and do 


to any botanist. 


Searight. 
tricks.” 
But it was not for the funny man, 
after all. It for Elsie Favelle. 
You know the way the crowd on the 
stage works itself up for a big scene— 
the continuous ripple of music, growing 
louder and faster, the quickening whirl 
of movement and color, all the perform- 
ers’ eyes fixed on a certain point, and 
the stretching out of hands toward it. 
Well, we had all that, much as I have 
seen it before. And then something 
straight and black dropped out of the 
flies on to the rope of creepers— 
dropped, mind you, as though sure of a 
foothold on solid ground. The rope, 
struck by the girl’s feet, bent and flung 
her a yard up again, and again her feet 
came down—and yet once again, as the 
audience broke into a roar of applause. 
“My heaven!” I whispered under my 
breath, and I looked back at Gritton. 
He was stroking his chin and smiling 
nervously. 
“That was neat,” I said, just because 
I felt that I must say something. 
When I looked round again, the girl 
was joining in the swing of the dance. 
To and fro she went, along that rope of 
flowers, not stiffly or carefully, but with 
a grace and abandon that would have 
been noticeable if she had been danc- 
ing on the solid boards of the stage 
twenty feet below her, and quickening 
as the music quickened, while the swirl 
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of silk and lace moved on swiftly be- 


neath her. She was like a mad thing— 
reckless of life or limb. 

We sat there in the box—the three 
of us—so grim and motionless that if 
any of the audience had found time to 
xlance at our faces, they would have 
thought that we disapproved of the 
whole performance. 

“There will be an accident,” said 
Gritton in a low, hard voice. 

And then, as if Gritton himself had 
willed it, the girl slipped and fell back- 


¢ 
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ward, Even above the noise of the or- 
chestra and the singing, I could hear 


the crash of her body on the boards. 
The song changed to the screams of 
women’s voices; the music ceased; the 
curtain came swiftly down. 

I can still remember the frightened 
face of the comedian as he came to 
the footlights, and asked if there were 
a doctor in the house. 

I stepped to the edge of the box; a 
hand—lI thought at the time it was Sea- 
right’s hand—grasped at the tails of 
my dress coat, and let go of them as I 
sprang forward onto the stage. 


¥. 

Well, that was how I came to make 
the acquaintance of Elsie Favelle. She 
had escaped with nothing worse than a 
sprained ankle, a great many bruises, 
and a shock that had broken her nerve. 

“T shall never try those tricks again,” 
she said to me, after she had been a 
week in bed. “I wanted to show off. I 
used to be a tight-rope dancer, you 
know. That’s my secret. The girls 
look down on you if they know you've 
been in a circus.” 

From the very first I had wanted 
to call in another doctor, but she would 
not hear of it. One day, when I made 


the suggestion, she even cried, and 
caught hold of my hand. I was forced 
to retain a position that I loathed. For 


I was nothing more or less than a spy 
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in the house of a helpless woman. I 
own that I had started with that inten- 
tion, and my eagerness to reach the 
stage before any other doctor could get 
there had been partly due to my anxiety 
to make the acquaintance of Elsie 
Favelle. 

I did not learn anything; after my 
second visit I did not try to learn any- 
thing. I would not even let the girl 
talk about her past life; but there was 
always Gritton waiting for information. 
He wowd come round to my house 
and cross-examine me; he would sit 


there waiting for me patiently for 
hours. 
Twice the inquest had been ad- 


journed in the hope that the police 
might produce further evidence, but 
nothing was forthcoming ‘except a bun- 
dle containing the hat, necktie, coat and 
shoes. This was found among some 
bushes in one of the small city parks 
ten days after the murder, and pro- 
vided no clew whatever, beyond the 
probability of the slayer having entered 
the apartment in his stocking feet— 
probably, so it was argued, to avoid 
making any sound. If the trousers had 
been found—but there was no certainty 
that they were missing—there would 
no doubt have been considerable specu- 
lation about them. 

Well, there was a verdict of murder 
against some person unknown, and this, 
for the time being, was the end of the 
matter. Neither Gritton nor myself 
thought it our business to make any 
suggestion to the police. We were not 
withholding evidence, for we had no 
evidence to offer. We had just Grit- 
ton’s idea, that’s all; and Gritton in- 
sisted that we should keep it to our- 
He would work on it himself. 
interested him as a crinm- 
Miss Favelle had mur- 

she had probably had 


selves. 
The 
nologist. If 

dered Dennis, 
some very good reason for doing so. 
In any case, it was only a notion of 
his. He did not even wish to meet Miss 


case 


Favelle just yet. Calling upon her was 
out of the question. He would prob- 
ably become faint or sick or make a fool 
of himself. The mere knowledge of 
the vast depths that lay beneath the 
windows of her apartment would affect 
him. He would have liked to see the 
“bridge” at close quarters, but he had 
seen it from the courtyard’ below, and 
would have to be content with that. 
The very description of it made the tips 
of his fingers tingle. Later on he 
would meet Miss Favelle. I could ask 
her out to dinner. He had no intention 
of harming her. A woman rarely kills 
a man unless he has done her a terrible 
injury. 

So much for Gritton and his theories. 
And now I must push myself into some 
prominence. For I began to look at 
Elsie Favelle in a new light, and real- 
ize that | myself was standing on the 
brink of a precipice. 

How well I remember the afternoon 
when the relationship between us 
seemed to shift and quiver, and then 
suddenly become crystallized in a new 
form. She was convalescent, but not 
well enough to return to her work. She 
was sitting near the window of her 
drawing-room—the apartments on that 
side of the building are much larger 
and more expensive than the one poor 
Dennis had occupied, and they have a 
drawing-room—and she was trimming 
a hat. There was sunshine coming 
through the window, gilding her pale, 
thin face and filling her gray eyes with 
light. Her hair sparkled like gold. 

As I saw her sitting like that in the 
sunlight, so wonderfully calm and 
beautiful, it seemed to me that in all 
the world there was no woman just like 
her, and that there 
woman quite like her—so strangely at- 
tractive, so gentle and patient and ca- 
pable. The public only knew her as 
something that flashed and fluttered 


never had been a 


and moved swiftly in the limelight— 
as a very beautiful woman who earned 




















her living on the stage, and whose 
beauty was one of her principal assets. 
But in her own home she was very 
different—a woman, and not an orna- 
ment. I pictured her with children 
playing about her, and those slim, white 
fingers stitching at little garments, and 
the light in her eyes as her husband 
returned from his work. 

How well I remember all that, but I 
also remember that when the truth had 
carried me to the sunny heights of hap- 
piness, I suddenly seemed to drop into 
the blackness of night. I left hastily, 
after a few inquiries about her health, 
and as I walked homeward, great 
depths of horror seemed to open be- 
neath my feet. 

One must believe in the innocence of 
the woman one loves. How well one 
knows that timeworn phrase. It is the 
stock in trade of the novelist, the true 
belief of a lover in the woman he loves; 
and it is always pointed out that a man 
cannot love a woman whom he believes 
to be guilty of a terrible crime. Yet 
what, after all, do writers know about 
these things? Love is not founded on 
reason or argument at all. 

Certainly | was on the brink of a 
precipice. One had to face facts—even 
Gritton’s facts. Here was this woman 
who could have committed the crime, 
and perhaps the only person who could 
have committed it. So far there was no 
link between her and Dennis, but she 
was under grave suspicion, and I knew 
that, whatever she was, and whatever 
she had done, I loved her. One could 
not marry such a woman, of course. 
One could only love her—and loathe 
the thought of one’s love. 

It is always assumed that one could 
not possibly fall in love with a crimi- 
nal—even a suspected criminal—but 
this, of course, is ridiculous. Marriage 
is different. One has to think of the 
children. 

Of course, a thing like that throws a 
man’s life all out of gear, but a doctor 
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has still to go about his daily work. 
Patients cannot be left to die. My 
practice remained, but everything else 
was swept aside. 

For a month I saw neither Searight 
nor Gritton nor Elsie Favelle. I set- 
tled up poor Dennis’ affairs, but the 
manner of his death had faded away 
into the background. I tried, without 
success, to sublease his apartment, and 
I bought some of the things myselfi— 
a clock, a sideboard, and the old desk 
at which he had written so many chatty 
articles on political matters. Murder 
and sudden death seemed things of 
very little importance to me now. It 
was life I was thinking of, life I was 
asking for—holding out my hands and 
clutching at something that eluded me 
in the darkness. 

Elsie Favelle returned to the stage, 
and I often watched her from some 
dark corner of the orchestra. In her 
environment of light and song and 
laughter, she seemed to have no cares. 
In vain I looked for any sorrow on her 
face, and it was a long time before 
I realized that the public was not look- 
ing for sorrow on the face of a favorite 
actress, and that she earned her living 
by smiling. 

More than once I saw Gritton at the 
play, in the semidarkness of the stage 
box. Only when the curtain was down 
would he show himself, and I hated 
him—crouching there like some wild 
beast waiting to spring on the woman 
I loved. 

But there was something more than 
Gritton lying in wait for the destruc- 
tion of Elsie Favelle. It was a faded 
photograph that | found one evening 
when I was trying to open a drawer in 
Dennis’ old desk. The drawer, now 
full of my own papers, had stuck, and 
in forcing it out, | moved what seemed 
to be the solid partition between two 
drawers, but which in reality was a 
hollow compartment. You know the 
kind of thing—quite obvious when one 
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knows it is there, and not hard to find 
if one sets to work to look for it, but 
“secret” in the sense that one does not 
know of its existence. 

Well, it was there I found the photo- 
graph, a snapshot of Dennis and Elsie 
Favelle, both looking absurdly happy. 

Dennis, whose name she had never 
even mentioned to me! I glanced at 
the clock. I remember well how I sat 
there, holding the faded, imperfect lit- 
tle picture in my hand, and the clock 
on the mantelpiece seemed to tick so 
slowly that one could follow out a long 
train of thought between each stroke. 
Her lover? What could one make of 
that? Tick! Why had she killed him? 
Tick! Was he her lover, or only an 
enemy who threatened her good name? 
Tick! 

It went on like that—for hours so it 
seemed. But when I looked at the 
clock again, I saw that the hands had 
barely moved. 

Some external seemed to 
wrench me from my chair. I stumbled 
blindly out of the house and into the 
street. I walked swiftly, and found 
myself at the front entrance to the Im- 
perial Apartments, and then I paused, 
remembering for the first time that 
Elsie Favelle would be at the theater. 
It was a moonlight night, and I looked 
up at the towering cliff dwelling of 
stone and steel and concrete. I wished 
myself at the top of it, so that I could 
throw myself down into the street. I 
could even feel the upward rush of air 
as I thought of that. 

Then the porter came out and spoke 
to me. 

“Miss Favelle is away, sir,” he said. 

“Ves: at the theater,” I answered 
dreamily. 

But he had 


force 


not meant that. Miss 


Favelle and her maid were both away. 
They had gone into the country. The 
run of the piece had come to an end. 

I felt as though a great load had been 


taken from my mind. 


1 had feared the 
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interview to which I had hurried sg 
madly. I would not even ask for her 
address, lest I should write to her, | 
would have time to think. I thanked 
Heaven for that. 

For two hours I wandered about the 
London streets, and then I returned 
home. I found a badly written note 
from Gritton, asking me to come round 
and see him. He was ill—very ill, so he 
said—and he wanted my advice. 

I found him lying on a sofa in his 
sitting room. He looked very white, 
and there were dark rings around his 
eyes. I asked him a few questions, 
took his temperature, and sounded him 
thoroughly. Physically there seemed 
to be nothing the matter with him at 
all. But he complained of perpetual 
dizziness, of being unable to sleep, and 
of a horrible sensation—always—of 
standing on the brink of a chasm and 
looking down into fathomless depths, 

“T can’t even walk across the room,” 
he said. “I have to hold on to chairs 
—place my hand against the wall to 
steady myself.” 

[ questioned him further, and then 
I pulled him to his feet, and told him to 
walk the room. He moved 
slowly, gripping first the edge of the 
table and then the top of the piano, He 
swayed and his limbs trembled; finally, 


across 


his knees gave way under him and he 
fell to the floor. I caught hold of him 
and dragged him up roughly. He sank 
into a chair, covered his face with his 
hands, and began to cry. 

“Look here,” I said. ‘This is all rot. 
There’s nothing the matter with you. 
I suppose you think you’ve got loco- 
motor ataxia or something of that sort. 
Well, you haven't. 
lusion on your part. 
all shot to pieces.” 

He mumbled something about look- 
ing out of his window—he lived, I may 
tell you, on the ground floor+-and fan- 


“4 


It’s just a pure dle- 


Your nerves are 


was looking down from 


cying that he 
I gathered 


some tremendous height. 

















that he had not left the house for a 
fortnight—that he had not gone near 
the window for days—that even in the 
room, with the curtains drawn, there 
seemed to be always an abyss at his 
feet. 

“I’m going to cure you, Gritton,” I 
said, “and the cure is going to be a 
pretty rough one. You ought to have 
been taken in hand when you were a 
boy—made to walk along the tops of 
walls. You’ve let this thing grow on 
you, and it’s got to be cut out like a 
cancer. You understand me? If you 
go on like this, you'll be in a lunatic 
asylum in a few months. I’m going 
to cure you. You'll suffer horribly, but 
when you come back here, you'll a 

“When I come back here?” he in- 
terrupted. 

“Yes; 1 am going to take you out of 
this. You're going to face realities and 
then you'll laugh at your own fancies, 
I am going to take a month’s holi- 
day, and I’m going to spend it with 
you. 

“Where?” he whispered. “Where?” 

“In Dennis’ apartment,” I replied. 

I could see that it was only with 
difficulty that he repressed a scream. 
He dug his fingers into the tablecloth 
and drew it a few inches toward him. 

“Tt is still unlet,” I continued. “There 
is a year of the lease to run, and most 
of the furniture is still there. You'll 
be terrified at first—but there will be 
some reason for your terror—and when 
you get back here you'll think you are 
in heaven.” 

He stared at the tablecloth while I 
spoke, and then he looked up at me. 
His face was ghastly, like the face of a 
criminal condemned to death. 

“I'd rather die in the lowest pit of 
hell,” he said slowly. 

“I know that,” I replied, with a 
smile; “the lower down, the safer you'd 
feel, eh? Look here, Gritton, do you 
want me to help you?” 

He told me to go to the devil, and 
5F ps 
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I left him; but the next day he sent for 
me again. 

“Would this really do me any good?” 
he asked. 

I told him that probably it would 
cure him. Mind, as well as muscle, had 
to be trained. The best way to over- 
come fear was to go straight for the 
thing one is afraid of. If one gave 
way, one continued to give way. 

“Besides,” I added, “you are inter- 
ested in Dennis’ death. You will be 
able to see things for yourself—recon- 
struct the crime, and all that sort of 
thing. It will take your mind off your 
own affairs.” 

He gave in. I did not know the rea- 
son at the time, but afterward it was 
made quite clear to me. The following 
afternoon we drove to the Imperial 
Apartments. He kept his eyes on the 
ground as we entered the hall. He 
would not even look up at that white 
cliff of steel and stone. 

“The elevator!’ he whimpered, as if 
he were a little child. ‘Please don’t 
take me in the elevator!” 

We entered the cage, and I told him 
to shut his eyes. 

“Slowly,” I said to the hall porter, 
and we moved upward. 

Gritton caught hold of my arm and 


shuddered. I suppose the porter 
thought he was insane. On the elev- 
enth floor we stepped out. Gritton 


walked unsteadily and leaned on my 
arm. He never opened his eyes until 
we were in Dennis’ sitting room. Then 
he fainted. 

It had been arranged between us that 
the lower part of all the windows in the 
apartment should be covered with short 
blinds, that Gritton was to sleep in 


Dennis’ bedroom, and that I myself 
was to sleep in the sitting room, on a 


folding cot that could be turned into 
a sofa in the daytime. Gritton was not 
to leave the place for two days, and 
during that time he was to try to ac- 
custom himself to the thought of living 
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at such a height, and to realize that it 
was just the same as living on the 
ground floor in his own rooms. 

“On the third day,” I said to him, 
“you shall go down in the elevator and 
up again several times. You can keep 
your eyes shut at first, and then you 
must keep them open. On the fourth 
day you can look out of the windows. 
At the end of a week you will begin to 
feel at home, and you will realize that 
you are just as safe—on just as solid 
ground—up here as you are in the 
street below. You must exercise your 
will, I’m going to give you two medi- 
cines—a tonic and asleeping draft. 
It is very necessary that you should 
sleep well.” 

The plan was simple enough, and old 
as the hills. Fear can only be over- 
come by making the patient familiar 
with that which he fears. He must not 
be allowed to imagine things. He must 
be faced with the reality and gradually 
grow accustomed to it. One cannot be- 
lieve that men who work on the tops 
of tall chimneys or on iron girders in 
some gigantic building are naturally 
equipped for the task. They are 
trained to it by long practice, just as 
horses are trained to pass a steam 
roller. 

And now I dare say you will wonder 
why I was taking all this trouble about 
Gritton. Well, I will tell you. I knew 
that sooner or later Gritton would elu- 
cidate the mystery of Dennis’ death, 
and I wanted to have him there in Den- 
nis’ apartment, so that he could get his 
mind onto the right track. I could 
not bear the uncertainty any longer. | 
wanted to know the truth, whether 
good or evil. And Gritton would ferret 
out the truth when he had been placed 
in a position from which he himself 
could see that narrow bridge of steel. 
I believed in Gritton’s intelligence. He 


had been theorizing by guesswork, just 
because he had never visited the scene 
of the crime, but now he would begin 
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to work on definite lines. You may be- 
lieve my statement or not, as you 
choose; but that is how I came to my 
decision. 

I had known Gritton for a good part 
of my life and had every confidence in 
him. Once freed from this fear, his 
mind would beat liberty to work on 
the mystery of Dennis’ death, and in no 
place could he work better than in the 
apartment where Dennis had _ been 
killed. 

And I had to know the truth, 


VI. 

As a convenient article of furniture 
there may be much to recommend a cot 
than can be turned into a sofa, but 
there is nothing comfortable about it. 
I spent two restless nights at the apart- 
ment, and lay awake until nearly four 
o'clock. On the third night I fell 
asleep a few minutes after I had laid 
my head on the pillow, but the bed had 
its revenge. I remember that, half 
asleep, I turned over, and that some 
iron bar or projection dug itself fiercely 
into my side. I groaned, and in a few 
moments was wide awake. There was 
a cushion that might remedy the trou- 
ble, and I slipped out of bed to get it. 
I switched on the electric light, looked 
at the clock, saw that it was five min- 
utes to two, and was just about to ar- 
range the cushion in the place where it 
would be most useful, when I heard a 
sound from the bedroom. I thought 
it was the creaking of Gritton’s bed and 
that he had merely turned in his sleep. 
It was not likely that he was awake, for 
I gave him a sleeping draft every 
night. 

1 arranged the cushion, switched off 
the light, and had just settled myself in 
a fairly comfortable position when I 
heard the sound again. This time there 
was no mistaking it. It was louder, 
longer, and more definite. Some one 
had opened the window. 

















Not Gritton, of course. It was al- 
most certain that Gritton was asleep. 
My mind went swiftly back to the night 
on which Dennis had died—to Grit- 
ton’s theory. I saw the bridge like a 
steel thread across the abyss of dark- 
ness. 

I crept out of bed and made my way 
to the door. For a few moments L lis- 
tened and then flung the door open. 
The blind of the window was up, and 
a patch of moonlight lay upon the floor. 
I could see the bed quite clearly, and 
it was empty. 

For the moment I thought that Grit- 
ton had thrown himself out of the win- 
dow. But when I thrust my head out, 
I saw that he was standing on the steel 
girder—more than a yard from the 
wall, and out of my reach—and that he 
was staring at the window of the oppo- 
site apartment. He was making no 
effort to balance himself. He just 
stood there in his pajamas, as though 
he were on the floor of his room. 

Presently he moved on, slowly but 
quite steadily, and, as I watched him, 
my eyes traveled down the glazed brick 
walls of the great building to the dark- 
ness below. I felt physically sick, and 
crouched down so that I could not see 
into the abyss, and gripped the window 
sill with both my hands. 

I could do nothing to help Gritton. 
I knew well enough that he was asleep, 
and that a sound might wake him. One 
could only trust in the Providence that 
guides the feet of those who walk in 
their sleep. 

At last, after what seemed to me an 
hour of terror, he reached the farther 
side, and tried to open the window. 
Naturally, he was unable to do this, for 
the apartment was empty and all the 
windows were fastened. Tor a little 
while he fumbled with the sash, and I 
was afraid that some hurt to his fin- 
gers might rouse him from his sleep. 
At last he turned around and moved 
slowly back again toward me. The 
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moonlight was on his face now, 
and I could see that his eyes were wide 
open. My lips moved foolishly, and I 
think I prayed. I @ertainly remember 
that I kept laughing to myself. The 
vivid pink stripes of Gritton’s pajamas 
fascinated me. As each leg moved for- 
ward I laughed. His feet, too, seemed 
extraordinarily large. There was 
hardly room for one of those great 
feet on the six inch bridge of steel. 

It was not until he was two yards 
away from me that I recovered my 
senses. I made ready to receive him, 
to grip his wrists, as he climbed side- 
ways from the girder to the window. 
And then, suddenly, a faint scream 
came up from below, and Gritton 
paused. It was followed by another 
scream, louder and more piercing. The 
next moment I witnessed the most ter- 
rible thing I have ever seen in my life— 
the awakening of Gritton, the return 
of knowledge into his eyes. 

He put out both his arms and never 
uttered a sound. 

“Don’t look down,” I said clearly and 
quietly, “Just walk on a step or two. 
You are quite safe!” 

I held out my hand to him; and all 
the time that idiotic woman kept 
screaming from the darkness below. 

Gritton moved forward another step. 
Then he laughed and _ deliberately 
looked down. For a moment he 
swayed and then he fell—like a whirl- 
ing pink-and-white doll—into the abyss. 


Well, Gritton was Elsie Favelle’s 
husband. You will have guessed that 
from the prominence given to him in 
this narrative. But, mind you, it was 
not possible for me to have suspected 
that the two were even acquainted with 
each other. The girl had never men- 
tioned his name, and Gritton’s interest 
in her seemed to have been founded 
merely on his desire to find out whether 
she had or had not killed Dennis. 

And Dennis was the man who had 
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filled Gritton’s mind with so savage and 
intense a jealousy that his wife had 
found it impossible to live with him. 
There had been, it appeared, no reason- 
able cause for this jealousy. Dennis 
had been desperately in love with Mrs. 
Gritton, but she had not returned his 
affection in any way. Gritton, of 
course, may easily have imagined all 
sorts of things; and when his wife left 
him, never to return, his mind must 
have brooded over the cause of the 
tragedy. 

These are two facts, but neither of 
them proves Gritton to have been the 
murderer of Dennis. And now the 
question arises, have we any real evi- 
dence against Gritton—any evidence 
that would have convicted him in a 
court of law? I am bound to acknowl- 
edge that we have nothing of the sort; 
yet, in my own mind, I am certain that 
Gritton was guilty. 

In the first place, there was a mo- 
tive; and, secondly, there was the theft 
of the shoes and the trousers. These 
articles would have been necessary to 
Gritton if he had crossed the steel 
girder in his pajamas and with bare 
feet. 

And then the chief argument in Grit- 
ton’s favor, even if one had suspected 
him of the crime—namely, that it would 
have been physically impossible for him 
to have crossed that narrow bridge— 
had been demolished by the fact that I 
actually saw him cross it in his sleep. 
It is, of course, well known that a 
somnambulist is not affected by vertigo, 
and men and women have walked along 
the parapets and ledges of buildings 
which they could never have set foot 
upon when they were awake. 

Well, that is all the evidence against 
Gritton, and we are at once confronted 
with a very serious difficulty. How 





came Gritton to be in his wife’s apart- 
ment on the night of the crime? 

Part of the difficulty is solved by the 
fact that the apartment was empty at 
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the time. But how did Gritton get in 
and why did he go there at all? One 
can hardly suppose that he went with 
any intention of crossing the bridge to 
Dennis’ place, unless he chose the suc- 
cessful crossing of that bridge to be 
the test of Dennis’ guilt. He may have 
said to himself: “I am going to attempt 
a practically impossible task. If 
Heaven is on my side, I will succeed, 
If I fail, I shall die, that’s all.” 

But I do not think that Gritton 
would. have gone about his job with 
the odds so manifestly against him, | 
think—but it is, of course, only a sug- 
gestion on my part—that Gritton knew 
the apartment was empty, and that he 
resolved to pass a night in it—either 
to go through his wife’s papers and sat- 
isfy his suspicions, or else—and this is 
the more likely—from some desire to 
be once again in touch with the things 
she owned, to sleep in the bed she had 
slept in, to breathe the whole atmos- 
phere of her in the place where she had 
lived for two years. The keys had 
been left in charge of one of the hall 
porters, and it would not have been 
very difficult for a man like Gritton to 
have taken them and kept them for one 
night. At any rate, just about that 
time, a porter was dismissed for losing 
the keys of another apartment, where a 
burglary took place in the absence of 
the owner. 

And then, in his sleep, the dream of 
revenge might have come to him. He 
must have known exactly where Dennis 
lived, and I can picture him opening 
the window and crossing the bridge 
without hesitation. The window of 
Dennis’ bedroom was open. Gritton 
entered, stood there in the darkness, 
and then awoke. 

[ should like to think that he was still 
asleep when he killed Dennis, but I am 
afraid that he was already awake when 
his victim entered the bedroom, for it 
is certain that he was hiding in the 
wardrobe. 














There is nothing in all this to convict 
in a court of law, and against it one 
must set Gritton’s keen desire to put 
us on the right track. But there, again, 
one can easily imagine that Gritton was 
in a mood that drove him to tempt 
Providence. Short of actual confes- 
sion, he was going to give us all the 
help he could, believing that, sooner or 
later, he would be brought to justice by 
his own suggestions. I do not think he 
ever intended to try to bring the crime 
home to his wife. 

I am quite certain of one thing, at 
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any rate. He might possibly have saved 
his life by following out my instruc- 
tions when he was so near to safety. 
A swift rush forward, and I might have 
caught hold of him. But he deliber- 
ately looked down into the awful depths 
that lay beneath him. 

Elsie is now my wife, and she has 
told me that she herself had never 
suspected her husband of the crime. 
So it is not odd that others, who were 
entirely ignorant of those few pages in 
his life history, should have failed to 
realize the possibility of his guilt, 








A HEART-BROKEN BANK ROBBER 


IN the year 1880 a bold attempt was made to rob the Philadelphia subtreasury 
of something like fifteen million dollars in gold, silver, and paper currency. 

On Monday, April 28th, of that year, when a gang of laborers employed 
on an adjoining warehouse came to work, they discovered that a hole had been 
made through the wall of their building in the direction of the subtreasury vaults. 
A further investigation showed that the thieves had missed by a few inches the 
sections where the gold and silver were kept and had entered the place where 
the copper currency reposed. Their loot, therefore, instead of running well into 
the millions amounted to only about twenty dollars in copper coin. 

Francis R. Kelly, a detective of the United States secret service, who subse- 
quently became chief of the Philadelphia detective bureau, was put in charge of 
the case. On analyzing the matter, he decided that one of the subtreasury 
watchmen must have been in collusion with the robbers. He therefore investigated 
the records of these employees. All of them showed up well except a recent 
addition to the staff, who had been recommended for the position by a prominent 
Philadelphia clergyman. When this divine was questioned, however, he denied 
all knowledge of the man, or, in fact, of having indorsed his application for 
employment at the subtreasury. 

This circumstance put the detectives on the right trail, and they soon dis- 
covered that a member of a gang of crooks, impersonating the minister, had 
called on the custodian of the subtreasury and asked him to see if he could not 
engage the man in some capacity, as he was deserving and in hard luck. 

The bogus watchman proved to be “Shang” Miller, a notorious old-timer. 
His part in the robbery was to study the ground, furnish plans, and admit his 
confederates at the right time. In some way he managed to miscalculate the 
location of the vaults containing the really valuable loot, and instead caused 
them to tunnel into the copper vault. . 

It is stated that the disappointment broke the heart of the chief of the 
band, “Big Jack” Eberman. At any rate, he died six weeks later. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
SUSPICIOUS of the conduct of his young wife, Rita, Monte Irvin, a London alderman, sets De- 


tectives Brisley and Gunn, of Spinker’s Detective Agency, to shadow her. 


Brisley reports her 


going with Quentin Gray and Sir Lucien Pyne to the apartment of an Oriental dream reader, 


Kazmah by name. 
Rita Irvin with the mystic. 


Alarmed by the detective’s report that Rita fails to appear, 
Gray, who likewise is anxious about 


breaks into Kazmah’s rooms. 


He states that Gray has come out of the place alone, leaving Sir Lucien and 


Irvin summons the police and 
Rita, comes to the place also, 


accompanied by his old friend Seton, whom he has met accidentally that night for the first time in 


several years. 
The apartment 


recess in an inner room, the lifeless body of Sir Lucien Pyne. 
There is no sign or trace of Rita Irvin or Kazmah. 
to the fact that both are drug addicts. 


wound. 


Rita’s association with Sir Lucien is due 


under pretense of being a dream reader, is really a dealer in contraband drugs. 
Rita have also visited a Limehouse resort known as The House of a 
by a one-eyed Chinaman, Sin Sin Wa, and his white wife, known as Mrs. Sin. 
addicts of 


two other drug 


protest 


this expedition by 
was to 


panied on 
Mollie Gretna. It 


is silent and apparently deserted. On investigation, 


against the 


however, they find in a 
Death has been caused by a stab 


Kazmah, 
Sir Lucien and 
Hundred Raptures, conducted 
They were accom- 
Cyrus Kilfane and 
Kazmah that 


their acquaintance, 
extortionate prices charged by 


Rita and Sir Lucien visited the dream reader on the evening of the baronet’s murder. 


Chief Inspector Kerry, investigating the crime, learns from Doctor Margaret 
Rita Irvin and Sir Lucien were drug addicts, and Kazmah an illicit trafficker in 
He fails, however, to get any clew to Kazmah’s identity, but finds that the Home Office also 
In his search for evidence, Kerry is seen by Mollie Gretna, and 


of Gray’s, that 
drugs. 
has a man working on the case. 


Halley, a cousin 


she, conceiving a sudden liking for him, tells him how to find The House of a Hundred Raptures, 
Kerry believes that if he can get in touch with Mrs. Sin, he can learn the whereabouts of Kazmah 


and Rita Irvin. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE GILDED JOss. 


ONDON was fog-bound. The 

threat of the past week had 

been no empty one. Toward 

the hour of each wintry sun- 
set had come the yellow banks of vapor, 
hastening dusk and driving folks more 
speedily homeward to their firesides. 
The dull reports of fog signals had be- 
come a part of the metropolitan hubbub, 
but hitherto the choking mist had not 
secured a strangle hold. 

Now, however, it had triumphed, 
casting its thick net over the city as if 
eager to stifle the pulsing life of the 
new Babylon. In the neighborhood of 


the docks its density was extraordinary 
and the purlieus of Limehouse became 
mere mysterious gullies of smoke im- 
possible to navigate unless one were 


very familiar with their intricacies and 
dangers. 

Chief Inspector Kerry, wearing a 
cardigan under his oilskins, tapped the 
pavement with the point of his ma- 
lacea like a blind man. No glimmer of 
light could he perceive. He could not 
even see his companion. 

“Hell!’’ he snapped irritably, as his 
foot touched a brick wall. “Where the 
devil are you, constable?” 

“Here, beside you, sir,” 
P. C. Bryce of K division, his guide. 

“Which side?” 

“Here, sir.’ The constable grasped 
Kerry’s arm. 

“But we've walked slap into a damn 
brick wall!” 

“Keep the wall on your left, sir, and 
it’s all clear ahead.” 

“Clear be damned!” 
“Are we nearly there?” 


answered 


said Kerry. 

















“About a dozen paces and we shall 
see the lamp—if it’s been lighted.” 

“And if not, we shall stroll into the 
river, I suppose?” 

“No danger of that. Even if the 
lamp’s out, we shall strike the iron pil- 
lar.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Kerry grimly. 

They proceeded at a slow pace. 
Dull reports and a vague clangor were 
audible. These sounds were so dead- 
ened by the clammy mist that they 
might have proceeded from some 
gnome’s workshop deep in the bowels 
of the earth. The blows of a pile driver 
at work on the Surrey shore suggested 
to Kerry’s mind the phantom crew of 
Hendrick Hudson at their game of 
ninepins in the Catskill Mountains. 

“Ts that you, Bryce?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

“I’m here, sir,” replied the voice of 
the constable from beside him. 

“H’m—then there’s some one else 
about.” Kerry raised his voice. “Hi, 
there! Have you lost your way?” 
Kerry stood still, listening. But no one 
answered his call. “I'll swear there 
was some one just behind us, Bryce!” 

“There was, sir. I saw some one, 
too. A Chinese resident probably. 
Here we are!” 

A sound of banging became audible, 
and on advancing another two paces, 
Kerry found himself beside Bryce and 
before a low closed door. 

“Hello! Hello!” croaked a dim 
voice. “Number one p’lice chop, lo! 
Sin Sin Wa!” 

The flat note of a police whistle fol- 
lowed. 

“Sin Sin is at home,” 
“That’s the raven.” 

“Does he take the thing about with 
him, then?” 

“T don’t think so. But he puts it ina 
cupboard when he goes .out, and it 
never talks unless it can see a light.” 

3olts were unfastened and the door 
was opened. Out through the moving 


declared Bryce. 
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curtain of fog shone the red glow from 
a stove. A grotesque silhouette ap- 
peared outlined upon the dim redness. 

“You wantchee me?” crooned Sin 
Sin Wa. 

“IT do!” said Kerry. 
look for opium.” 

He stepped*past the Chinaman into 
the dimly lighted room. As he did so, 
the cause of an apparent deformity 
which had characterized the outline of 
Sin Sin Wa became apparent. From 
his left shoulder the raven partly arose, 
moving his big wings. 

“Smartest leg!” it shrieked in 
Kerry’s ear and rattled imaginary cas- 
tanets. 

The chief inspector started involun- 
tarily. “Damn the thing!” he muttered. 
“Come in, Bryce, and shut the door. 
What’s this?” 

On a tea chest set beside the glowing 
stove, the little door of which was open, 
stood a highly polished squat wooden 


“T’ve called to 


image, gilded and colored red and 
green. It was that of a leering China- 


man, possibly designed to represent 
Buddha, and its jade eyes seemed to 
blink knowingly in the dancing rays 
from the stove. 

“Sin Sin Wa’s joss,” murmured the 
proprietor, as Bryce closed the outer 
door. “Me shinee him up; makee joss 
glad. Number one piecee joss.” 

Kerry turned and stared into the 
pockmarked smiling face. Seen in that 
dim light it was not unlike the carved 
face of the image, save that the latter 
possessed two eyes and the Chinaman 
but one. The details of the room were 
indiscernible, lost in yellowish shadow, 
but the eye of the raven and the eye 
of Sin Sin Wa glittered like two strange 
jewels. 

“H’m,” said Kerry. 
rupt your devotions. 

“Allee velly ploper,’ 
Wa. 

He took up the joss tenderly and 
bore it across the room. Opening a 


> 


“Sorry to inter- 
4 3? 

Light up. 

crooned Sin Sin 


’ 
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little cupboard set low down near the 
floor he revealed a lighted lantern. 
This he took out and set upon the dirty 
table. Then he placed the image on a 
shelf in the cupboard and turned smil- 
ingly to his visitors. 

“Number one p’lice!” 
raven. 

“Here!” snapped Kerry. 
damn’ thing to bed!” 

“Velly good,” murmured Sin Sin Wa 
complacently. 

He raised his hand to his shoulder, 
and the raven stepped sedately from 
shoulder to wrist. Sin Sin Wa stooped. 

“Come, Tling-a-Ling,” he said softly. 
“You catchee sleepee.” 

The raven stepped down from his 
wrist and walked into the cupboard. 

“So fashion, lo!” murmured Sin Sin 
Wa, closing the door. 

He seated himself upon a tea chest 
beside the useful cupboard, resting his 
hands upon his knees and smiling. 

Kerry, chewing steadily, had watched 
the proceedings in silence. 

“Constable Bryce,’ he 


shrieked the 


“Put that 


now said 


crisply. “You recognize this man as 
Sin Sin Wa, the occupant of the 
house?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Bryce. He was 


not wholly at ease and persistently 
avoided the glance of the Chinaman’s 
oblique, beady eye. 

“In the ordinary course of your 
duty, you frequently pass along this 
street?” 

“Tt’s the limit of the Limehouse beat, 
sir. Poplar patrols on the other side.” 

“So that at this point, or hereabout, 
you would sometimes meet the con- 
stable on the next beat?” 

“Well, sir’—Bryce hesitated, clear- 
ing his throat. ‘This street isn’t prop- 
erly in his district.” 

“T didn’t say it was!” retorted Kerry, 
glaring fiercely at the embarrassed con- 
stable. “I said you would sometimes 
meet him here.” 

“Yes—sometimes.” 


“Sometimes. Right! Did you ever 
come in here?” 

The constable ventured a swift glance 
at the savage red face. “Yes, sir— 
now and then,” he confesed. “Just for 
a warm on a cold night maybe.” 

“Allee velly welcome,” murmured 
Sin Sin Wa. 

Kerry never for a moment removed 
his fixed gaze from the face of Bryce, 
“Now, my lad,” he said, “I’m going 
to ask you another question. I’m not 
saying a word about the warm on a 
cold night. We’re all human. But did 
you ever see or hear or smell anything 
suspicious in this house?” 

“Never,” affirmed the 
earnestly, 

“Did anything ever take place that 
suggested to your mind that Sin Sin 
Wa might be concealing something— 
upstairs, for instance?” 

“Never a thing, sir. There’s never 
been a complaint about him.” 

“Allee velly ploper,” crooned Sin Sin 
Wa. 

Kerry stared intently for some mo- 
ments at Bryce: then he turned sud- 
denly to Sin Sin Wa. 

“T want to see your wife,” he said. 
“Fetch her.” 

Sin Sin Wa gently patted his knees. 
“She velly bad woman,” he declared. 
“She no hab topside pidgin.” 

“Don’t talk!” shouted Kerry. “Fetch 
her !” 

Sin Sin War turned his hands palms 
upward. “Me no hab gotchee wifee,” 
he mumbled. 

Kerry took one pace forward. “Fetch 
her,” he said ; “or ” He drew a pair 
of handcuffs from the pocket of his 
oilskin. 

“Velly bad luck,” complained Sin Sin 
Wa. “Catchee tlouble for wifee no 
got.” 

He extended his wrists, meeting the 
angry glare of the chief inspector with 
a smile of resignation. Kerry bit sav- 


constable 




















agely at his chewing gum, glancing 
aside at Bryce. 

“Did you ever see his wife?’ he 
snapped. 

“No, sir. I didn’t know he had one.” 

“No hab gotchee,” murmured Sin Sin 
Wa. ‘She velly bad woman.” 

“For the last time,” said Kerry, 
stooping and thrusting his face forward 
so that his nose was only some six 
inches from that of Sin Sin Wa, 
“where’s Mrs. Sin?” 

“Catchee lun off,” replied the China- 
man blandly. “Velly bad woman. 
Tlief woman. Catchee stealee alla my 
dollars!’ 

“Eh?” Kerry stood upright, moving 
his shoulders and rattling the hand- 
cuffs. 

“Comee here when Sin Sin Wa hab 
gone for catchee shavee, liftee alla my 
dollars and—pff! chee-lo!” 

He raised his hand and blew imag- 
inary fluff into space. Kerry stared 
down at him with an expression in 
which animal ferocity and helplessness 
were oddly blended. 

“Bryce,” he said, “stay 
going to search the house.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Kerry turned again to the China- 


here. I’m 


>9) 


man. “Is there any one upstairs?” he 
demanded. 
“Nobody hab. Sin Sin Wa _ alla 


samee lonesome. Catchee shinum him 
joss.” 

Kerry dropped the handcuffs back 
into the pocket of his overall and took 
out an electric torch. With never an- 
other glance at Sin Sin Wa, he went 
out into the passage and began to mount 
the stairs, presently finding himself in 
a room filled with all sorts of unsavory 
rubbish and containing a large cup- 
board. He uttered an exclamation of 
triumph. 

Crossing the littered floor, and pick- 
ing his way amid broken cane chairs, 
tea chests, discarded garments, and 
bed laths, he threw open the cupboard 
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door. Before him hung a row of ragged 
clothes and a number of derby hats. 
Directing the ray of the torch upon the 
unwholesome collection, he snatched 
coats and hats from the hooks upon 
which they depended and hurled them 
impatiently to the floor. 

When the cupboard was empty, he 
stepped into it and began to bang upon 
the back. The savagery of his expres- 
sion grew more marked than usual, and 
as he chewed, his maxillary muscles 
protruded extraordinarily. 

“If ever I sounded a brick wall,” he 
muttered, “I’m doing it now.” 

Tap where he would—and he tapped 
with his knuckles and with the ferrule 
of his cane—there was nothing in the 
resulting sound to suggest that that 
part of the wall behind the cupboard 
was less solid than any other part. 

He examined the room rapidly, then 
passed into another one adjoining it, 
which was evidently used as a bedroom. 
The latter faced toward the court and 
did not come in contact with the wall 
of the neighboring house. In _ both 
rooms the windows were fastened and, 
judging from the state of the fasten- 
ers, were never opened. In that con- 
taining the cupboard, outside shutters 
were also closed. Despite this sealing 
up of the apartments, traces of fog hung 
in the air. Kerry descended the stairs. 

Snapping off the light of his torch, 
he stood, feet wide apart, staring at 
Sin Sin Wa. The latter, smiling im- 
perturbably, yellow hands resting upon 
knees, sat quite still on the tea chest. 
Constable Bryce was seated on a corner 
of the'table, looking curiously awkward 
in his tweed overcoat and derby hat, 
garments which quite failed to disguise 
the policeman. He stood up as Kerry 
entered. 

“There used to be a door between 
this house and the next,’ said Kerry 
succinctly. “My information is exact 
and given by some one who has often 
used that door.” 
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“Bloody liar!” murmured Sin Sin 
Wa. 

“What!”? shouted Kerry. “What did 
you say, you yellow-faced mongrel !” 

He clenched his fists ard strode to- 
ward the Chinaman. 

“Sarcee feller catchee pullee your 
leg,” explained the unmoved Sin Sin 
Wa. “Velly bad man telee lie for 
makee bhobbery—getchee poor China- 
man in tlouble.” 

In the fog-bound silence Kerry could 
very distinctly be heard chewing. He 
turned suddenly to Bryce. 

“Go back and fetch two men,” he 
directed. “I should never find my 
way.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Bryce stepped to the door, unable to 
hide the relief which he felt, and 
opened it. The fog was so dense that 
it looked like a yellow curtain hung in 
the opening. 

“Phew!” said Bryce. “I 
some little time, sir.” 

“Quite likely. But 
pick daisies.” 

The constable went out, closing the 
door. Kerry laid his cane on the table, 
then stooped and tossed a cud of chew- 
ing gum into the stove. From his 
waistcoat pocket he drew out a fresh 
piece and placed it between his teeth. 
Drawing a tea chest closer to the stove, 
he seated himself and stared intently 
into the glowing heart of the fire. 

Sin Sin Wa extended his arm and 
opened the little cupboard. 

“Number one p’lice,’ croaked 
raven drowsily. 

“You catchee sleepee, Tling-a-Ling,” 
said Sin Sin Wa. 

He took out the green-eyed joss, set 
it tenderly upon a corner of the table 
and closed the cupboard door. With 
a piece of chamois leather which he 
sometimes dipped into a little square 
tin, he began to polish the hideous fig- 
ure. 


may be 


don’t stop to 


the 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


AND FEARS. 


DOULBTS 


MONTE IRVIN raised his head and 
stared dully at Margaret Halley. 
It was very quiet in the library of the 
big old-fashioned house at Prince’s 
Gate. A faint crackling sound which 
proceeded from the fire was clearly au- 
dible. Margaret’s gray eyes were anx- 
iously watching the man whose pose as 
he sat in the deep, saddle-bag chair so 
curiously suggested collapse. 

“Drugs,” he whispered. “Drugs!” 

Few of his city associates would have 
recognized the voice; all would have 
been shocked to see the change which 
had taken place in the man. 

“You really understand why I have 
told you, Mr. Irvin, don’t you?” said 
Margaret almost pleadingly. “Doctor 
Burton thought you should not be told, 
but then Doctor Burton did not know 
you were going to ask me point-blank. 
And / thought it better that you should 
know the truth, bad as it is, rather 
than & 

“Rather than suspect worse things,” 
whispered Irvin. “Of course, you were 
right, Miss Halley. I am very, very 
grateful to you for telling me. I real- 
ize what courage it must have called 
for. Believe me, I shall always remem- 
ber ” He broke off, staring across 
the room at his wife’s portrait. “If 
only I had known,” he added. 

Irvin exhibited greater composure 
than Margaret had ventured to antici- 
pate. She was confirmed in her opin- 
ion that he ought to be told the truth. 

“T would have informed you long 
ago,” she said, “if I had thought that 
any good could result from my doing 
so. Frankly, I had hoped to cure Rita 
of the habit and I believe I might have 
succeeded in time.” 








“There has been no mention of drugs 
in connection with the case,’”’ said Monte 
Irvin, speaking monotonously. 
press, I mean.” 


“In the 

















“Hitherto, there has not,” she re- 
plied. ‘But there is a hint of it in one 
of this evening’s papers and I deter- 
mined to give you the exact facts so far 
as they are known to me before some 
garbled account came to your ears.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you. 
I had felt for a long time that I was 
getting out of touch with Rita, that she 
had other confidants. Have you any 
idea who they were, Miss Halley?” 
He raised his eyes, looking at her pa- 
thetically. 

Margaret hesitated. ‘Well,’ she re- 
plied, “I am afraid Nina knew.” 

“Her maid?” 

“T think she must have known.” 

He sighed. “The police have inter- 
rogated her,” he said. “Probably she 
is being watched.” 

“Oh, I don’t think she knows any- 
thing about the drug syndicate,” de- 
clared Margaret. “She merely acted 
as confidential messenger. Poor Sir 
Lucien Pyne, I am sure, was addicted 
to drugs.” 

“Do you think”—Irvin spoke in a 
very low voice—‘“do you think he led 
her into the habit?” 

Margaret bit her lip, staring down 
at the red carpet. “I would hate to 
slander a man who can never defend 
himself,” she replied finally. “But I 
have sometimes thought he did.” 

Silence fell. Both were contemplat- 
ing a theory which neither dared to ex- 
press in words. 

“You see,” continued Margaret, “it 
is evident that this man Kazmah 
patronized by people so highly placed 
that it is hopeless to look for informa- 
tion from them. Again, such people have 
influence. I don’t suggest that they 
are using it to protect Kazmah, but I 
have no doubt they are doing so to 
protect themselves.” 

Monte Irvin raised his eyes to her 
face. A weary, sad look came into 
“You mean that it may be to 


was 


them. 
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somebody’s interest to hush the matter 
up as much as possible?” 

Margaret nodded her head. “The 
prevalence of the drug habit in society 
—especially in London society—is a se- 
cret which has remained hidden so long 
from the general public,” she replied, 
“that one cannot help looking for brib- 
ery and corruption. The stage is made 
the scapegoat whenever the voice of 
scandal breathes the word ‘dope,’ but 
we rarely hear the names of the worst 
offenders even whispered. I have 
thought for a long time that the author- 
ities must know the names of the re- 
ceivers and distributors of cocaine, 
veronal, opium, and the other drugs, 
huge quantities of which find their way 
regularly to the West End of London. 
Pharmacists sometimes experience the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining the drugs 
which they legitimately require and the 
prices have increased extraordinarily. 
Cocaine, for instance, has gone up from 
five and sixpence an ounce to eighty- 
seven shillings, and heroin from three 
and sixpence to forty-one shillings and 
sixpence, while opium, that was once 
about twenty shillings a pound, is now 
eight times that price.” 

Monte Irvin listened attentively. “In 
the course of my Guildhall duties,” he 
said slowly, “I have been brought in 
contact frequently with police officers 
of all ranks. If influential people are 
really at work protecting these villains 
who deal illicitly in drugs, I don’t think, 
and I am not prepared to believe, that 
they have corrupted the police.” 

“Neither do I believe so, Mr. Irvin!” 
said Margaret eagerly. 

“But,” Irvin pursued, exhibiting 
greater animation, “you inform me that 
a home office commission has been ap- 
pointed. What does this mean, if not 
that Lord Wrexborough distrusts the 
police ?” 

“Well, you see, the police seemed to 
be unable or unwilling to do anything 
in the matter. Of course this may have 
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been due to the fact that the traffic 
was so skillfully handled that it defied 
their inquiries.” 

“Take, as an instance, Chief Inspec- 
tor Kerry,” continued Irvin. “He has 
exhibited the utmost delicacy and con- 
sideration in his dealings with me, and 
I'll swear that a whiter man never 
breathed.” 

“Oh, really, Mr. Irvin, I don’t think 
for a moment that men of that class are 
suspected of being concerned. Indeed, 
I don’t believe any active collusion is 
suspected at all.” 

“Lord Wrexborough thinks 
Scotland Yard hasn’t got an 
clever enough for the dope people?” 

“Quite possible.” 

“T take it that he has put up a secret- 
service man?” 

“T believe—that is, I know he has.’ 

Monte Irvin was watching Marga- 
ret’s face and, despite the dull misery 
which deadened his usually quick per- 
ceptions, he detected a heightened color 
and a faint change of expression. He 
did not question her further upon the 
point. 

“Heaven knows I 
help that offers,” he said. “Lord Wrex 
borough is your uncle, Miss Halley; 
but do you think this secret commission 
business quite fair to Scotland Yard?” 

Margaret stared for some moments 
at the carpet, then raised her gray eyes 
and looked earnestly at the speaker. 
She had learned in the brief time that 
had elapsed since this black sorrow had 
come upon him to understand what it 
was in the character of Monte Irvin 
which had attracted Rita. It afforded 
an illustration of that obscure law gov- 
erning the magnetism which subsists be- 
tween diverse natures, for not all the 
agony of mind which he suffered could 
hide or mar the cleanness and honesty 
of purpose which were Monte Irvin’s 
outstanding qualities. 

“No,” Margaret replied. 


I don’t. 


that 
officer 


’ 


welcome all the 


‘ 


“J [onestly, 


And I feel rather guilty about 


it, too, because I have been urging 
uncle to take such a step for quite a 
long time. You see’’—she glanced at 
Irvin wistfully—*I am brought in con- 
tact with so many victims of the drug 
habit. I believe the police are ham- 
pered, and these people who deal in 
drugs manage in some way to evade the 
law. The Home Office agent will re- 
port to a committee appointed by Lord 
Wrexborough and then, you see, if it 
is found necessary, there will be spe- 
cial legislation.” 

Monte Irvin sighed wearily and his 
glance strayed in the direction of the 
telephone on the side table. He seemed 
to be constantly listening for something 
which he expected, but dreaded to hear. 
Whenever the toy spaniel which lay 
curled up on the rug before the fire, 
moved or looked toward the door, Irvin 
started and his expression changed. 

“This suspense,” he said jerkily, 
“this suspense is so hard to bear.” 

“Oh, Mr. Irvin, your courage is won- 
derful,” replied Margaret earnestly. 
“But he’—she hastily corrected her- 
self—‘‘everybody is convinced _ that 
Under some strange mis- 
apprehension this awful 
tragedy, she has run away into hiding. 
Probably she has been induced to do 
30 by those interested in preventing her 
from giving evidence.” 

Monte Irvin’s eyes lighted up 
strangely. “Is that the opinion of the 
home office agent?” he asked. 

at tN 

“Inspector Kerry shares it,” declared 
Irvin. ‘Let us hope they are right.” 

“Tt is the only possible explanation,” 
said Margaret. “Any hour now we 
may expect news of her.” 

“You don’t think,” pursued Monte 
Irvin, ‘‘that 
pects Rita of being concerned in the 
death of Sir Lucien?” He fixed a gaze 
of pathetic inquiry upon her face. 

“Of course not!’ she cried. “How 
ridiculous it would be!” 


Rita is safe. 


regarding 


anybody—anybody—sus- 

















“Yes,” he murmured, “it would be 
ridiculous.” 

Margaret stood up. “I am quite re- 
lieved now that I have done what I con- 
ceived to be my duty, Mr. Irvin,” she 
said. “And, bad as the truth may be, it 
is better than doubt after all. You must 
look after yourself, you know. When 
Rita comes back we shall have a big 
task before us to wean her from her old 
habits.” She met his glance frankly. 
“But we shall succeed.” 

“How you cheer me,” whispered 
Monte Irvin emotionally. “You are 
the truest friend that Rita ever had, 
Miss Halley. You will keep in touch 
with me, will you not?” 

“Of course. Next to yourself there 
is nO one so sincerely interested as I 
am. I love Rita as I should have loved 
a sister if I had had one. Please don’t 
stand up. Doctor Burton has told you 
to avoid all exertion for a week or 
more, I know.” 

Monte Irvin grasped her outstretched 
hand. “Any news which reaches me,” 
he said, “I will communicate immedi- 
ately. Thank you. In times of trouble 
we learn to know our real friends.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE FIGHT IN THE DARK. 


OWARD eleven o’clock at night the 
fog began to lift slightly. As 
Kerry crossed the bridge over Lime- 
house Canal, he could vaguely discern 
the dirty water below and street lamps 
showed dimly, surrounded each by a 
halo of yellow mist. Fog signals were 
booming on the railway and from the 
great docks in the neighborhood me- 
chanical clashings and hammerings 
were audible. 

Turning to the right, Kerry walked 
on for some distance and then sud- 
denly stepped into the entrance to a 
narrow cul-de-sac and stood quite still. 

A conviction had been growing upon 
him during the past twelve hours that 
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some one was persistently and cleverly 
dogging his footsteps. He had first de- 
tected the presence of this mysterious 
follower outside the house of Sin Sin 
Wa, but the density of the fog had 
made it impossible for him to obtain 
a glimpse of the man’s face. He was 
convinced, too, that he had been fol- 
lowed back to Leman Street and from 
there to New Scotland Yard. Now 
again he became aware of this persist- 
ent presence and hoped at last to con- 
front the spy. 

Slow footsteps, the footsteps of 
some one proceeding with the utmost 
caution, came along the pavement. 
Kerry stood close to the wall of the 
court, one hand in a pocket of his over- 
all, waiting and chewing. 

Nearer came the footsteps and 
nearer. A shadowy figure appeared 
only a yard or so away from the watch- 
ful chief inspector. Thereupon, he 
acted. 

With one surprising spring he hurled 
himself upon the unprepared man, 
grasped him by his coat collar and 
shone the light of an electric torch fully 
into his face. 

“Hell!” he snapped. 
from Spinker’s !” 

The ray of the torch lighted up the 
mean, pinched face of Brisley, blanched 
now by fright, gleamed upon the sharp, 
hooked nose and into the cunning little 
brown eyes. Brisley licked his lips. In 
Kerry’s muscular grip he bore quite a 
remarkable resemblance to a rat in the 
jaws of a terrier. 

“Ho, ho!” continued the chief inspec- 
tor, showing his teeth savagely. “So 
we let Scotland Yard make the pie and 
then we steal all the plums, do we?” 

He shook the frightened man until 
Brisley’s broad-brimmed derby was 
shaken off, revealing the receding brow 
and scanty neutral-colored hair. 

“We let Scotland Yard work night 
and day and then we present our rat- 
faced selves to Mr. Monte Irvin and 


“The smart 
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_say we have ‘found the lady,’ do we?” 
Another vigorous shake followed. “We 
track chief inspectors of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, do we? We 
do, eh? We are dirty, skulking mon- 
grels, aren’t we? We require to be 


kicked fram Limehouse to paradise, 
don’t we?” He suddenly released 
Brisley. ‘So we shall be!” he shouted 
furiously. 


Hot upon the promise came the deed. 

srisley sent up a howl of pain as 
Kerry’s right brogue came into violent 
contact with his person. The assault 
almost lifted him off his feet and, hat- 
less as he was, he set off running as a 
man runs whose life depends upon his 
speed. The sound of his pattering foot- 
steps echoed from wall to wall of the 
cul-de-sac until finally it was swallowed 
up in the fog. 

Kerry stood listening for some mo- 
ments, then, directing a furious kick 
upon the derby which lay at his feet, 
he snapped off the light of the torch and 
pursued his way. The lesser mystery 
was solved, but the greater was before 
him. 

He had made a careful study of the 
geography of the neighborhood, and al- 
though the fog was still dense enough 
to be confusing, he found his way with- 
out much difficulty to the street for 
which he was bound. Some fifteen 
paces along the narrow thoroughfare 
he came upon some one standing by a 
closed door set in a high brick wall. 
The street contained no dwelling houses 
and, except for the solitary figure by 
the door, was deserted and _ silent. 
Kerry took out his torch and shone a 
white ring upon the smiling counte- 
nance of Detective Sergeant Coombes. 

“Tf that smile gets any worse,” he 
said irritably, “they'll have to move 
your ears back. Anything to report?” 

“Sin Sin Wa went to bed an hour 


’ 


ago.’ 
“Any visitors?” 
if) No.” 
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“Has he been out?” 

“No.” 

“Got the ladder?” 

“Yes.” 

“All quiet in the neighborhood ?” 

“All quiet.” 

“Good.” 

The street in which this conversation 
took place was one running roughly 
parallel with that in which the house 
of Sin Sin Wa was situated. <A de- 
tailed search of the Chinaman’s prem- 
ises had failed to bring to light any 
scrap of evidence to show that opium 
had ever been smoked there. Of the 
door described by Mollie Gretna, and 
said to communicate with the establish- 
ment adjoining, not a trace could be 
found. But the fact that such a door 
had existed did not rest solely upon 
Mollie’s testimony. From one of the 
“beat-ups” interviewed that day, Kerry 
had succeeded in extracting confirma- 
tory evidence. 

Inquiries conducted in the neighbor- 
hood by Constable Poplar had brought 
to light the fact that four of the houses 
in this particular street, including that 
occupied by Sin Sin Wa and that ad- 
joining it, belonged to a certain Mr. 
Jacobs, said to reside abroad. Mr. 
Jacobs’ rents were collected by an estate 
agent and sent to an address in San 
Francisco. For some reason not evi- 
dent to this man of business, Mr. Ja- 
cobs demanded a rental for the house 
next to Sin Sin Wa’s which was out of 
all proportion to the value of the prop- 
erty. Hence it had remained vacant 
for a number of years. All the win- 
dows were broken and boarded up, as 
also was the door. 

Kerry realized that the circumstance 
of the landlord of The House of a 
Hundred Raptures being named Jacobs 
and the lessee of the Cubanis Cigarette 
Company’s premises on Old _ Bond 
Street being named Isaacs might be 
no more than a coincidence. Never- 
theless it was odd. He had determined 




















to explore the place without unduly 
advertising his intentions. 

Two modes of entrance presented 
themselves. There was a trap on the 
roof, but in order to reach it, access 
would have to be obtained to one of 
the other houses in the row which also 
possessed a roof trap; or there were 
four windows overlooking a little back 
yard, two upstairs and two down. 

By means of a short ladder which 
Coombes had brought for the purpose 
Kerry climbed on to the wall and 
dropped down into the yard. 

“The jimmy!” he said softly. 

Coombes, also mounting, dropped the 
required implement. Kerry caught it 
deftly and in a very few minute had 
wrenched away the rough planking 
nailed over one of the lower windows, 
without making very much noise. 

“Shall I come down?” inquired 
Coombes in muffled tones from the top 
of the wall. 

“No,” said Kerry. “Hide the ladder 
again. If I want help, I'll whistle. 
Catch!” 

He tossed the jimmy up to Coombes 
who succeeded in catching it. Then 
Kerry raised the glassless sash of the 
window and stepped into a little room 
which he surveyed by the light of his 
electric torch. It was filthy and littered 
with rubbish but showed no sign of 
having been occupied for a long time. 
The ceiling was nearly black and so 
were the walls. He went out into a 
narrow passage similar to that in the 
house of Sin Sin Wa and leading to a 
stair. 

Walking quietly, he began to ascend. 
Mollie Gretna’s description of the 
opium house had been most detailed 
and lurid, and he was prepared for 
some extravagant scene. 

He found three bare, dirty rooms, 
having all the windows boarded up. 

“Hell!” he said succinctly. 

Resting his torch upon a dust-coated 
ledge of the room which presumably 
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was situated in the front of the house, 
he deposited a cud of chewing gum in 
the empty grate and lovingly selected a 
fresh piece from the packet which he 
always carried. Once more chewing he 
returned to the narrow passage which 
he knew must be that in which the 
secret doorway had opened. 

It was uncarpeted and dirty and the 
walls were covered with faded filthy 
paper the original color and design of 
which were quite lost. There was not 
the slightest evidence that a door had 
ever existed in any part of the wall. 

“H’m,” said Kerry, thinking aloud, 
“Sin Sin Wa may have only one eye, 
but it’s a good eye.” 

He raised his glance to the black- 
ened ceiling of the passage, and saw 
that the trap giving access to the roof 
was situated immediately above him, 
He directed the ray of the torch upon 
it. The next moment he had snapped 
off the light and was creeping silently 
toward the door of the front room. 

The trap had moved slightly! 

Gaining the doorway, Kerry stood 
just inside the room and waited. He 
became conscious of a kind of joyous 
excitement which claimed him at such 
moments, an eagerness and a lust of 
action. But he stood perfectly still, 
listening and waiting. There came a 
faint creaking sound, and a new damp 
chilliness was added to the stale atmos- 
phere of the passage. Some one had 
quietly raised the trap. 

Cutting through the blackness like a 
scimitar shone a ray of light from 
above, widening as it descended and 
ending in a white patch on the floor. It 
was moved to and fro. Then it dis- 
appeared. Another vague creaking 
sound followed—that caused by a man’s 
weight being imposed upon a wooden 
framework. Finally came a thud on 
the bare boards of the floor. 

Complete silence ensued. Kerry 
waited, muscles tensed and brain alert. 
He even suspended the chewing opera- 
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tion. A dull, padding sound reached his 
ears. 

From the quality of the thud which 
had told of the intruder’s drop from 
the trap to the floor, Kerry had deduced 
that he wore rubber-soled shoes. Now, 
the sound which he could hear was that 
of the stranger’s furtive footsteps. He 
was approaching the doorway in which 
Kerry was standing. 

Just behind the open door Kerry 
waited. And unheralded by any further 
sound to tell of his approach, the in- 
truder suddenly shone a ray of light 
right into the room. He was on the 
threshold; only the door concealed him 
from Kerry and concealed Kerry from 
the newcomer. 

The disk of light cast into the dirty 
room grew smaller. The man with the 
torch was entering. A hand which 
grasped a magazine pistol appeared be- 
yond the edge of the door, and Kerry’s 
period of inactivity came to a sudden 
end. Leaning back he adroitly kicked 
the weapon from the hand of the man 
who held it! 

There was a smothered cry of pain, 
and the pistol fell clattering on the 
floor. The light went out, too. As it 
vanished Kerry leaped from his hiding 
place. Snapping on the light of his own 
pocket lamp, he ran out into the pas- 
sage. 

Crack! came the report of a pistol. 

Kerry dropped flat on the floor. He 
had not counted on the intruder being 
armed with two pistols. His pocket 
lamp, still alight, fell beside him, and 
he lay in a curiously rigid attitude, on 
his side, one knee drawn up and his 
arm across his face. 

Carefully avoiding the path of light 
cast by the fallen torch, the unseen 
stranger approached, silently. Pistol in 
hand, he bent, nearer and nearer, striv- 
ing to see the face of the prostrate man. 
Kerry lay deathly still. The other 


dropped to one knee and bent closely 
over him, 
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Swiftly as a lash Kerry’s arm was 
whipped around the man’s neck, and 
helpless he pitched over on to his head! 
Uttering a dull groan, he lay heavy and 
still across Kerry’s body. 

“Hell!’’ muttered the chief inspector, 
extricating himself, “I didn’t mean to 
break his neck.” 

He took up the electric torch and 
shone it upon the face of the man on 
the floor. It was a dirty, unshaven 
face, unevenly tanned as though the 
man had worn a beard until quite re- 
cently and had come from a hot climate, 
He was attired in a manner which sug- 
gested that he might be a ship’s fireman 
save that he wore canvas shoes having 
rubber soles. 

Kerry stood watching him for some 
moments. Then he groped behind him 
with one foot until he found the pistol, 
the second pistol which the man had 
dropped as he pitched on his skull. 
Kerry picked it up and, resting the elec- 
tric torch upon the crown of his neat 
derby hat—which lay upon the floor— 
he stooped, pistol in hand, and searched 
the pockets of the prostrate man who 
had begun to breathe stertorously. In 
the breast pocket he found a leather 
wallet of good quality; and at this he 
curious expression coming 
into his fierce eyes. He opened it and 
found treasury notes, some official- 
looking papers, and a number of cards. 
Upon one of these cards he directed the 
light, and gasped with astonishment as 
he read the name of Lord Wrexbor- 
ough and the cryptic message initialed 
by that gentleman, “to introduce 719.” 

“Great cats!” exclaimed Kerry. “It’s 
the man from Whitehall!” 

The stertorous breathing ceased and 
a very dirty hand was thrust up to 
him. 

“I’m glad you spoke, Chief Inspector 
Kerry,” drawled a vaguely familiar 
voice. “I was just about to kick you 
in the back of the neck!” 

Kerry dropped the wallet and grasped 


stared, a 




















the proffered hand. No. “719” stood up, 
smiling grimly. Footsteps were clatter- 
ing on the stairs. Coombes had heard 
the shot. “Sir,” said Kerry, “if ever 
you need a testimonial to your efficiency 
at this game, my address is 67 Spenser 
Road, Brixton. We've met before.” 

“We have, chief inspector,” was the 
reply. “We met at Kazmah’s and later 
at a certain gambling den in Soho.” 

The pseudofireman dragged a big 
cigar case from his hip pocket. 

“I’m known as Seton Pasha. 
offer you a cheroot?” 


Can I 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


719. 


THE STORY OF 7 


[X a top back room of the end house 

in the street which also boasted the 
residence of Sin Sin Wa, Seton Pasha 
and Chief Inspector Kerry sat one on 
either side of a dirty deal table. Seton 
smoked and Kerry chewed. A smoky 
oil lamp burned upon the table and two 
notebooks lay beside it. 

“It is certainly odd,” Seton was say- 
ing, “that you failed to break my neck. 
But I have made it a practice since 
taking up my residence here to wear 
a cap heavily padded. I apprehend 
sandbags and pieces of rubber tubing.” 

“The rubber tube is not made,” de- 
clared Kerry, “which can do the job. 
You’re harder to kill than a Chinese 
Jew.” 

“Your own escape is almost equally 
remarkable,’ added Seton. “I rarely 
miss at such short range. But you had 
nearly broken my wrist with that kick.” 

“Pm said K “You 
should always bang a door wide open 
suddenly, before you venture inside a 
suspected room. standing be- 
hind usually stops it with his head.” 

“Tam indebted for the hint, inspector. 
We all have something to learn.” 

“Well, sir, we’ve laid our cards on 
the table and you'll admit we’ve both 
6F ps 


sorry,” iwerry. 
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got a lot to learn before we see day- 
light. I take it you began work on the 
very night of the murder?” 

“T did. By a pure accident—the 
finding of an opiated cigarette in Mr. 
Gray’s rooms—I perceived that the 
business which had led to my recall 
from the East was involved in the Bond 
Street mystery. Frankly, inspector, I 
doubted at that time if/it were possible 
for you and me to work together. I 
decided to work alone. A beard which 
I had worn in the East, for purposes 
of disguise, I shaved off; and because 
the skin was whiter where the hair had 
grown than elsewhere, I found it nec- 
essary after shaving to powder my face 
heavily. This accounts for the descrip- 
tion given to you of a man with a pale 
face. Even now the coloring is irreg- 
ular, as you may notice. 

“Deciding to work anonymously, I 
went posthaste to Lord Wrexborough 
and made certain arrangements where- 
by I became known to the responsible 
authorities as ‘719.’ The explanation 
of these figures is a simple one. My 
name is Greville Seton. G is the sev- 
enth letter in the alphabet, and S the 
nineteenth. 

“The increase of the drug traffic and 
the failure of the police to cope with it, 
had led to the institution of a home 
office inquiry, you see. It was 
pected that the traffic was in the hands 
of Orientals, and in looking about for 
a confidential agent to make certain 
inquiries, my name cropped up. I was 


t 
at that time employed by the foreign 


sus- 


office, but Lord Wrexborough bor- 
rowed me.” Seton smiled at his own 
expression. “Every facility was of- 


fered me, as you know. And that my 
i tions led me to the same con- 
clusion as my 
lessee of this room, in the person of 
John Smiles, seaman, sufficiently dem- 
onstrates.” 

“H’m,” said Kerry. “And I take it 
your investigations have also led you 


investig: 


your own, presence as 
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to the conclusion that our hands are 
clean?” 

Seton Pasha fixed his cool regard 
upon the speaker. ‘Personally, I never 
doubted this, inspector,” he declared. 
“T believed, and I still believe, that the 
people who traffic in drugs are clever 
enough to keep in the good books of the 
local police. It is a case of clever 
camouflage, inspector, rather than cor- 
ruption.” 

“Ah,” snapped Kerry. “So long as 
we know. I’m not a man who will 
stand for being pointed at. I’ve got a 
boy at a good public school, but if ever 
he said he was ashamed of his father, 
the day he said it would be a day he’d 
never forget!” 

Seton Pasha smiled grimly and 
changed the topic. “Let us see,” he 
said, “if we are any nearer to the heart 
of the mystery of Kazmah. You were 
at the Regent Street bank to-day, I 
understand, at which the late Sir Lu- 
cien Pyne had an account?” 

“I was,” replied Kerry. “Next to 
his theatrical enterprises, his chief 
source of income seems to have been a 
certain Jose Santos Company of 
Buenos Aires. We've traced Kazmah’s 
account, too. But no one at the bank 
has ever seen him. The missing Rashid 
always paid in. Checks were signed 
‘Mohammed el Kazmah,’ in which name 
the account had been opened. From 
the amount standing to his credit there, 
it’s evident that the proceeds of the 
dope business went elsewhere.” 

“Where do you think they went?” 
asked Seton quietly, watching Kerry. 

“Well,” answered Kerry, “I think 
the same as you. I can’t help doing 
so.” 

“And that is?” 

“T think they went to the Jose Santos 
Company of Buenos Aires!” 

“Right!” cried Seton. “TI 


of it. We may never know how it was 


feel 


sure 


all arranged or who was concerned, but 
I am convinced that Mr. Isaacs, lessee 
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of the Cubanis Cigarette Company 
offices, Mr. Jacobs, my landlord, Mo- 
hammed el Kazmah—whoever he may 
be—the untraceable Mrs. Sin Sin Wa, 
and another, were all shareholders of 
the Jose Santos Company.” 

“I’m with you. By ‘another’ you 
mean i 

“Sir Lucien Pyne! 
I’m afraid it’s true.” 

They became silent for a_ while, 
Kerry chewed and Seton smoked. 

“The significance of the fact that Sir 
Lucien’s study window was no more 
than forty paces across the roofs from 
a well-oiled window of the Cubanis 
Company will not have escaped you,” 
said Seton after an interval. “Then, 
Sir Lucien had lived in Buenos Aires; 
that was before he cafne into the title 
and at a time, I am told, when he was 
not overburdened with wealth. His 
man, Mareno, is indisputably some kind 
of a South American and he can give 
no satisfactory account of his move- 
ments on the night of the murder. 

“That we have to deal with a power- 
ful drug syndicate there can be no 
doubt. The late Sir Lucien may not 
have been a director, but I feel sure 
he was financially interested. Kaz- 
mah’s was the distributing office, and 
the importer - 

“Was Sin Sin Wa!” cried Kerry, 
his eyes gleaming savagely. “He’s as 
clever and cunning as all the rest of 
Chinatown put together. Somewhere 
not a hundred miles from this spot 
where we are now there’s a store of 
stuff big enough to dope all Europe!” 

“And there’s something else,” said 
Seton quietly, knocking a cone of gray 
ash from his cheroot on to the dirty 
floor. “Kazmah is hiding there in all 
probability, if he hasn’t got clear away, 
and Mrs. Monte Irvin is being held a 
prisoner !” 

“Tf they haven’t 

“For Irvin’s sake I hope not, inspec- 
tor. There are two very curious points 





It’s horrible, but 
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in the case, apart from the mystery 
which suurounds the man, Kazmah: the 
fact that- Mareno, palpably an accom- 
plice, stayed to face the music, and the 
fact that Sin Sin Wa likewise has made 
no effort to escape. Do you see what 
it means? They are covering the big 
man, Kazmah. Once he and Mrs. 
Irvin are out of the way, we can prove 
nothing against Mareno and Sin Sin 
Wa! And the most we could do to 
Mrs. Sin would be to convict her of 
selling opium.” 

“To do even that we should have to 
take a witness to court,” said Kerry 
gloomily ; “and all the satisfaction we’d 
get would be to see Mrs. Sin charged 
ten pounds!” 

Silence fell between them again. It 
was that kind “of sympathetic silence 
which is only possible where harmony 
exists; and indeed of all the things 
strange and bizarre which character- 
ized the inquiry, this sudden amity be- 
tween Kerry and Seton Pasha was not 
the least remarkable. It represented 
the fruit of a mutual respect. 

There was something about the lean, 
unshaven face of Pasha and 
something too in his bright gray eyes 
which, allowing for difference of color- 
ing, might have reminded a close ob- 
server of Kerry’s fierce countenance. 
The tokens of iron determination and 
utter indifference to danger were per- 
ceptible in both; and although Seton 
was dark and turning slightly gray 
while Kerry was as red as a man well 
could be, that they possessed several 

mn traits of character was a fact 
which the dissimilarity of their com- 
plexions wholly failed to conceal. But 
while Seton Pasha hid the grimness of 
his nature beneath a sort of humorous 
reserve, the dangerous side of Kerry 
was displayed in his open truculence. 

Seated there, in that 
tic, a smoky lamp burning on the table 
between them, and one gripping the 
stump of a cheroot between his teeth 


Seton 


comin 


Limehouse at- 
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while the other chewed steadily, they 
presented a combination which none 
but a fool would have lightly chal- 
lenged. 

“Sin Sin Wa is cunning,” said Seton 
suddenly. “He is a very clever man. 
Watch him as closely as you like, he 
will never lead you to the ‘store.’ In 
the character of John Smiles I had 
some conversation with him this morn- 
ing and I formed the same opinion as 
yourself. He is waiting for something; 
and he is certain of his ground. I have 
a premontion, inspector, that whoever 
else may fall into the net, Sin Sin Wa 
will slip out. We have one big chance.” 

“What’s that?” rapped Kerry. 

“The dope syndicate can only have 
got control of the traffic in one way— 
by paying big prices and buying out 
competitors. If they cease to carry 
on for even a week, they lose their con- 
trol. The people who bring the stuff 
over from Japan, South America, India, 
Holland, and so forth, will sell some- 
where else if they can’t sell to Kazmah 
& Company. Therefore we want to 
watch the ships from likely ports, or, 
better still, get among the men who do 
the smuggling. There must be resorts 
along the riverside used by people of 
that class. We might pick up informa- 
tion there.” 

Kerry smiled savagely. “T’ve got 
half a dozen good men doing every dive 
from Wapping to Gravesend,” he an- 
swered. “But if you think it worth 
looking into personally, say the word.” 

“Well, inspector’—Seton Pasha 
tossed the end of his cheroot into the 
empty grate—‘‘what else can we do?” 

Kerry banged his fist on the table. 
“You're right!” he. snapped. “We're 
stuck! But anything’s better than noth- 
We'll start here and now; and the 


, 


” 


ing. 

first joint we’ll make for is Dougal’s.’ 
echoed Seton Pasha. 

“That’s it; Dougal’s. A danger spot 

on the Isle of Dogs used by the lowest 

type of seafaring men and not barred 


a Jougal’s 7 
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to Arabs, chinks, and other gayly col- 
ored birds. If there’s any chat going 
on about dope, we'll hear it in Dou- 
gal’s.” 

Seton Pasha stood up, smiling grimly. 
“Dougal’s it shall be,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ON THE ISLE OF DOGS. 


AS the police boat left Limehouse 
Pier, a clammy southeasterly 
breeze blowing upstream lifted the fog 
in clearly defined layers, an effect very 
singular to behold. At one moment a 
great arc lamp burning above the Lav- 
ender Pond of the Surrey Commercial 
dock shot out a yellowish light across 
the Thames. Then, as suddenly as it 
had come, the light vanished again as 
a stratum of mist floated before it. 
The creaking of the oars sounded 
muffled and ghostly and none of the 
men in the boat seemed to be inclined 
to converse. Heading across stream, 
they made for the unseen promontory 
of the Isle of Dogs. Navigation was 
suspended and they reached midstream 
without seeing a ship’s light. Then 
came the damp wind again to lift the 
fog, and ahead of them they discerned 
one of the General Steam Navigation 
Company’s boats awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to make her dock at the head of 
Deptford Creek. The clamor of an 
ironworks on the Millwall shore burst 
loudly upon their ears and away astern 
the lights of the Surrey dock ‘shone 
out once more. Hugging the bank, 
they pursued a southerly course and 
from Limehouse Reach crept down to 
Greenwich Reach. 
Fog closed in upon them, a curtain 
obscuring both light and sound. When 


the breeze came again, it had gathered 
force and it drove the mist before it 
in wreathing banks and brought to their 
ears a dull lowing and to their nostrils 
a farmyard odor from the cattle pens. 
Ghostly flames, leaping and falling, 
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showed where a gas works lay on the 
Greenwich bank ahead, 

Eastward swept the river now and 
fresher blew the breeze. As _ they 
rounded the blunt point of the isle, the 
fog banks went swirling past them 
astern and the lights on either shore 
showed clearly ahead. A ship’s siren 
began to roar somewhere behind them, 
The steamer which they had _ passed 
was about to pursue her course. 

Closer inshore drew the boat, pass- 
ing a series of wharves and beyond 
these a tract of waste, desolate bank 
very gloomy in the half light and ap- 
parently boasting no habitation of man, 
The activities of the Greenwich bank 
seemed remote and the desolation of 
the Isle of Dogs very near, touching 
them intimately with its peculiar gloom. 

A light sprang into view some little 
distance inland, notable because it shone 
lonely in an expanse of utter blackness, 

Kerry broke the long silence. “Dou- 
gal’s,” he said. ‘Put us ashore here.” 

The police boat was pulled in under 
a rickety wooden structure beneath 
which the Thames water whispered 
eerily. Kerry and Seton disembarked, 
mounting a short flight of slimy wooden 
steps and crossing a roughly planked 
place on to shingly slope. Climbing 
this, they were on damp waste ground, 
pathless and uninviting. 

“Dougal’s is being watched,” said 
Kerry. “I think I told you?” 

“Yes,” replied Seton. “But I have 
formed the opinion that the dope gang 
is too clever for the ordinary type of 
man. Sin Sin Wa is an instance of 
what I mean. Neither you nor I doubt 
that he is a receiver of drugs—perhaps 
the receiver. But where is our case? 
The only real link connecting him with 
the West End habitués is his wife, and 
she has conveniently deserted him! 
We cannot possibly prove that she 
hasn’t while he chooses to maintain that 
she has.” 

“H’m,” abruptly 


grunted Kerry, 
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changing the subject. “I hope I’m not 
recognized here.” 

“Have you visited the place before?” 

“Several years ago. Unless there 
are some old hands on view to-night, 
I don’t think I shall be spotted.” 

He wore a heavy and threadbare 
overcoat which was several sizes too 
large for him, a muffler and a tweed 
cap, the outfit supplied by Seton Pasha ; 
and he had a very vivid and unpleasant 
recollection of his appearance as viewed 
in his little pocket mirror before leav- 
ing Seton’s room. As they proceeded 
across the muddy wilderness toward the 
light which marked the site of Dougal’s, 
they presented a picture of a suffi- 
ciently villainous pair. 

The ground was irregular and the 
path wound sinuously about mounds 
of rubbish; so that often the guiding 
light was lost and they stumbled blindly 
among nondescript litter which appar- 
ently represented the accumulation of 
centuries. Dut finally they turned a 
corner formed by a stack of rusty scrap 
iron and found a long low building be- 
fore them. From a ground-floor win- 
dow light streamed out upon the frag- 
ments of rubbish strewing the ground, 
among which sickly weeds uprose as if 
in defiance of nature’s laws. 

Seton paused. “What is Dougal’s 
exactly?” he asked. “A public house?” 

“No,” answered Kerry. “It’s a cof- 
fee shop used by the dockers. You'll 
see when we get inside. The place 
never closes so far as I know, and if 
we made ’em close, there would be a 
dock strike.” 

He crossed and pushed open the 
swing door. As Seton entered at his 
heels, a babel of coarse voices struck 
upon his ears and he found himself in 
a superheated atmosphere suggestive of 
shag, stale spirits, and imperfectly 
washed humanity. 

Dougal’s proved to be a kind of hut 
of wood and corrugated iron, not un- 
like an army canteen. There were two 
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counters, one at either end, and two 
large American stoves. Oil lamps hung 
from the beams and the furniture was 
made up of trestle tables, rough wooden 
chairs and empty barrels. Coarse, thick 
curtains covered all the windows but 
one. The counter farther from the en- 
trance was laden with articles of food, 
such as cold sausages, pies, tins of 
bully-beef, and saveloys, while the other 
was devoted to liquid refreshment in 
the form of ginger beer and cider—ar 
so the casks were conspicuously labeled 
—tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

The place was uncomfortably 
crowded, the patrons congregating more 
especially around the two stoves. 
There were men who looked like dock 
laborers, seamen, and riverside loafers, 
lascars, Chinese, Arabs, and dagos. At 
the “solid” counter there presided a red- 
armed brawny woman, fierce of mien 
hile a huge Irish- 


and ready of tongue, w 
man, possessing a broken nose and de- 
ficient teeth, ruled the “liquid” depart- 
ment with a rod of iron and a flow of 
language which shocked even Kerry. 
This formidable ruffian, a retired war- 
rior of the ring, was Dougal, said to 
be the strongest man from Tower Hill 
to the River Lea. 

As they entered several of the pa- 
trons glanced at them curiously, but no 
one seemed to be particularly interested. 
Kerry wore his cap pulled well down 
over his fierce eyes and the collar of 
his topcoat turned up. He looked about 
him, as if expecting to recognize some 
one; and as they made their way to 
Dougal’s counter, a big fellow dressed 
in the manner of a dock laborer stepped 
up to the chief inspector. 
lave one with me, Mike,” he said, 
<ing. “The coffee’s good.” 

Kerry bent toward him = swiftly. 
“Anybody here, Jervis?” he whispered. 

“George Martin is at the bar. I’ve 
had the tip that he ‘traffics.’ You'll re- 
member he figured in my last report, 


” 


sir. 
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Kerry nodded and the trio elbowed 
their way to the counter. The pseudo 
dock hand was a detective attached to 
Leman Street.and one who knew the 
night birds of East End London as 
few men outside their own circles knew 
them. 

“Three coffees, Pat,’’ he cried, lean- 
ing across the shoulder of a heavy red- 
headed fellow who lolled against the 
counter. “And two lumps of sugar in 
each.” 

“To hell wid yer sugar!’ roared 
Dougal, grasping three cups deftly in 
one hairy hand and filling them from a 
steaming urn. “There’s no more sugar 
to-night.” 

“Not any brown sugar?’? asked the 
customer. 

“Yez can have one tayspoon of brown 
and no more to-night,” cried Dougal. 

He stooped rapidly below the counter, 
then pushed three cups of coffee toward 
the detective. The latter tossed a shil- 
ling down, at which Dougal glared. 

“°Twas wid ye said!” he 
roared. 

A second shilling followed. Dougal 
swept both coins into a drawer and 
turned to another customer who was 
also clamoring for coffee. Securing 
their cups with difficulty, for the red- 
headed man surlily refused to budge, 
they retired to a comparatively quiet 
spot, and Seton tasted the hot beverage. 

“H’m,” he said. “Rum! Good rum, 
too!” 

“Tt’s a nice position for me,’’ snapped 
Kerry. “I don’t think! I would re- 
mind you that there’s a police station 
actually on this blessed island. If there 
was a dive like Dougal’s anywhere 
West it would be raided as a matter 
of course. But to shut Dougal’s would 
be to raise hell. There are two laws in 
England, sir, one for Piccadilly and 


sugar 


the other for the Isle of Dogs!” 

He sipped his coffee with apprecia- 
tion. 
tiously. 


Jervis looked about him cau- 
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“That’s George—the red-headed 
hooligan against the counter,” he said, 
“He’s been liquoring up pretty freely, 
and I shouldn’t be surprised to find 
that he’s got a job on to-night. He has 
a skiff beached below here and I think 
he’s waiting for the tide.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Kerry. 
can we find a boat?” 

“Well’—Jervis smiled—‘there are 
several lying there if you didn’t come 
in a R. P. boat.” 

“We did, but I’ll dismiss it. 
want a small boat.” 
“Very good, sir. 

pinch one.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” declared 
Kerry, glancing at Seton with a sudden 
twinkle discernible in his steely eyes. 
“What do you say, sir?” 

“T agree with you entirely,” replied 
Seton quietly. “We must find a boat 
and lie off somewhere to watch for 
George. He should be worth follow- 
ing.” 

“We'll be moving, then,” said the 
Leman Street detective. “It will be 
high tide in an hour.” 

They finished their coffee as quickly 
as possible; the stuff was not far below 
boiling point; then Jervis returned the 
cups to the counter. 

“Good night, Pat!” he cried, and re- 
joined Seton and Kerry. 

As they came out into the desolation 
of the scrap heaps, the last traces of 
fog had disappeared and a steady breeze 
came up the river, fresh and salty from 
the Nore. Jervis led them in a north- 
easterly direction, threading a way 
through pyramids of rubbish until, with 
the wind in their teeth, they came out 
upon the river bank at a point where 
the shore shelved steeply downward. 
A number of boats lay on the shingle. 

“We're pretty well opposite Green- 
wich marshes,” said Jervis. “You can 
just see one of the big gasometers. The 
end boat is George’s.” 

“Have you searched it?” 


“Where 


We 


We shall have to 


asked 

















Kerry, placing a fresh piece of chew- 
ing gum between his teeth. 

“T have, sir. Oh, he’s too wise for 
that !” 

“I propose,” said Seton briskly, “that 
we borrow one of the other boats and 
pull downstream to where that short 
pier juts out. We can hide behind it 
and watch for our man. I take it he'll 
be bound upstream and the tide will 
help us to follow him quietly.” 

“Right,” said Kerry. “We'll take 
the small dinghy. It’s big enough.” 
He turned to Jervis. “Nip across to 
the wooden stairs,” he directed, ‘and 
tell Inspector White to stand by, but 
to keep out of sight. If we’ve started 
before you return, go back and join 
him.” 

“Very good, sir. 

Jervis turned and disappeared into 
the mazes of rubbish, as Seton and 
Kerry grasped the boat and ran it down 
into the rising tide. Kerry boarding, 
Seton thrust it out into the river and 
climbed in over the stern. 
hew! The current’ drags like a 
tow-boat!” said Kerry. 

They were being drawn rapidly up- 
stream, but as Kerry seized the oars 
and began to pull steadily, this prog- 
ress was checked. He could make little 
actual headway, however. 

“The tide races round this bend like 
fury,” he said. “Bear on the oars, sir.” 

Seton thereupon came to Kerry’s as- 
sistance, and gradually the dinghy 
crept upon its course, until, below the 
little pier, they found a sheltered spot 
where it was possible to run in and 
lie hidden. 

“Quiet!” said Seton, 


as they won this 
haven. “Don’t move the oars. Look! 
We were only just in 


Immediately above them, where the 


time!” 


boats were beached, a man was coming 


down the slope, carrying a hurricane 


lantern, 


As Kerry and Seton watched, 
the man raised 
it to and fro. 


the lantern and swung 
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“Watch!” whispered Seton. “He's 
signaling to the Greenwich bank!” 

Kerry’s teeth snapped savagely to- 
gether and he chewed but made no re- 
ply. 

“There it is!” he said rapidly, a few 
seconds later. “On the marshes!” 

A speck of light in the darkness it 
showed, a distant moving lantern on the 
curtain of the night.- Although few 
would have credited Kerry with the 
virtue, he was a man of cultured imagi- 
nation and it seemed to him, as it 
seemed to Seton Pasha, that the dim 
light symbolized the life of the miss- 
ing woman, of the woman who hovered 
between the gay world from which she 
had vanished tragically and some 
Chinese hell upon whose brink she 
hovered. Neither of the watchers was 
thinking of the crime and the criminal, 
of Sir Lucien Pyne or Kazmah, but of 
Mrs. Monte Irvin, mysterious victim of 
a mysterious tragedy. 

“Oh, Dan! Ye must find her! Ye 
must find her! Puir weak hairt! 
Dinna ye ken how she is suffering?” 


7 


Clairvoyantly, to Kerry’s ears was 
borne an echo of his wife’s words. 
“The traffic!” he whispered. “If we 


lose George Martin to-night we deserve 
to lose the case!” 

“T agree, inspector,” 
quietly. 

The grating sound made by a boat 
thrust out from a shingle beach came 
to their ears above the whispering of 
the tide. A ghostly figure in the dim 
light, George Martin clambered into his 
craft 

“If he’s bank,” 
said Seton grimly, “he has a stiff task.” 

But for the Greenwich bank the boat 


said Seton 


and took to the oars. 


for the Greenwich 


was headed; and pulling mightily 
against the current the man struck out 
into midstream. They watched for 


, noting how he fought 
against the tide, sturdily heading for 
the point at which the signal had shown. 

“What do you suggest ?” asked Seton. 


some tin 


silently 
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“He may follow the Surrey bank up- 
stream.” 

“T suggest,” said Kerry, “that we 
drift. Once in Limehouse Reach, we'll 
hear him. There are no pleasure par- 
ties punting about that stretch.” 

“Let us pull out, then. I propose 
that we wait for him at some conven- 
ient point between the West India dock 
and Limehouse Basin.” 

“Good,” agreed Kerry, thrusting the 
boat out into the fierce current. ‘You 
must have spent a long time in the 
East, sir, but you’re fairly wise on the 
geography of the lower Thames.” 

Gripped in the strongly running tide, 
they were borne smoothly upstream, 
using the oars merely for the purpose of 
steering. The gloomy mystery of the 
London river claimed them and imposed 
silence upon them, until familiar land- 
marks told of the northern bend of 
the Thames, and the light above the 
Lavender Pond shone out upon the unc- 
tuously moving water. 

Each pulling a scull they headed in 
for the left bank. 

“There’s a wharf ahead,” said Seton, 
looking back over his shoulder. “If we 
put in beside it we can wait there un- 
observed.” 

“Good enough,” said Kerry. 

They bent to the oars, stealing stroke 
by stroke out of the grip of the tide, 
and presently came to a tiny pool above 
the wharf structure where it was pos- 
sible to lie undisturbed by the eager 
current. 

Those limitations which are common 
to all humanity and that guile which 
is peculiar to the Chinese veiled the 
fact from their ken that the deserted 
wharf in whose shelter they lay, was 
at once the roof and the gateway of 
Sin Sin Wa’s receiving office! 
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As the boat drew in to the bank, a 
Chinese boy who was standing on the 
wharf retired into the shadows. From 
a spot visible downstream, but invisible 
to the men in the boat, he signaled con- 
stantly with a hurricane lantern. 

Three men from New Scotland Yard 
were watching the house of Sin Sin 
Wa and Sin Sin Wa had given no sign 
of animation since, some hours earlier, 
he had extinguished his bedroom light. 
Yet George, drifting noiselessly up- 
stream, received a signal warning of the 
presence of police, while Seton Pasha 
and Chief Inspector Kerry lay below 


the biggest dope cache in London. 
Seton sometimes swore under his 
breath. Kerry chewed incessantly. 


But George never came. 

At that eerie hour of the night when 
all things living, from the lowest to the 
highest not excepting Mother Earth 
herself, grow chilled, when all Nature’s 
perishable handiwork feels the touch 
of death, a wild sudden cry rang out; 
a wailing, sorrowful cry, that seemed 
to come from nowhere, from every- 
where, from the bank, from the stream; 
a cry that rose and fell and died sob- 
bing into the hushed whisper of the 
tide. 

Seton’s hand fastened like a vise on 
to Kerry’s shoulder. 

“Merciful Heaven!” he whispered. 
“What was it? Who was it?” 

“Tf it wasn’t a spirit, it was a 
woman,” replied Kerry hoarsely. ‘And 
a woman very near to her end.” 

“Kerry!” Seton Pasha had dropped 
all formality. “Kerry, if it calls for all 
the men that Whitehall can muster, we 
must search every building, down to 
the smallest rathole in the floor, on this 
bank, and do it by dawn!” 

“We'll do it,” said Kerry. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, September 2d. 


Do not forget that the magazine is published 


every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this remarkable serial. 

















by Ernest M. Poate 





Author of ‘*The Doctor Bentiron Stories’’ 


HIFTING uneasily in his 
S chair, the small man plucked 

at his lower lip with thin 
' white fingers. 

“I’d appreciate it very much, Mr. 
Johnson,” said he, “if you could let the 
interest go over a month or so. My 
wife is sick.” His voice was low and 
uncertain; he made the plea rather 
hopelessly. 

Johnson straightened behind his desk. 
His broad jaw was set; his coarse yel- 
low mustache bristled. 

“Tt can’t be done,” he answered flatly. 
“You understood our terms, doctor, 
when you signed this note.” He tapped 
it with a blunt, emphatic forefinger. 
“You'll just have to settle, that’s all. 
Or else we can call on the insurance 
company. You got a good job; you’d 
ought to be able to pay this right up, 
out of eighteen hundred a year, let 
alone trying to default your interest.” 

“My wife has tuberculosis,” re- 
peated the other feebly. “I ought to 
send her South.” 

“I don’t care nothing about you or 
your wiie!” roared Johnson out of his 
thick chest. “You pay up! D’ you 
hear?” He pounded the desk. “Pay 
up, or take the consequences, that’s all!” 

The other sighed. “Very well, Mr. 
Johnson. If I must, I must. The 
company would dismiss me if you made 
a complaint. They won’t keep any 
employee who deals with loan sharks, 


you knew that, of course. But, John- 
son”—the doctor’s stooped, ineffectual 
figure straightened, and his reedy voice 
took on a deeper note—“Johnson, if my 
wife should die—then God help you!” 
And he walked out. 

From the other desk Seligman spoke 
gutturally. 

“Now, Johnson, you could be a little 
easier there, maybe?” he inquired. “To 
be careful is no harm, you understand.” 

“Yah!” exploded Johnson. “That 
feller!’ Why don’t he pay his debts, 
then? Sick wife, huh? All them 
suckers got some such yarn.” 

“To pay up is all right, too,” said his 
partner placidly. “But you should look 
out for that man a little. Also these 
doctors can sometimes do queer things. 
Once in Kiev ‘i 

“Yah!” yelped the other, laughing 
boisterously. “That little skinny yap! 
‘Doctor’ J. Elihu Perkins!” he intoned, 
and laughed again, leaning back in his 
chair. “Why, with them side whiskers 
on his little flat face, he looks just like 
a sheep. Blaaaa! Dlaaa!’’ he mocked. 

“Like a sheep he is,” agreed Selig- 
man, undisturbed. “But mine girl 
brings home a book from her school, 
and somewhere in that book I read it, 
‘Beware the fury of the patient 
sheep!’ ” 

But Doctor Perkins sent his interest 
money week by week without further 
protest. Johnson thought of him no 
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more; so many debtors threatened! 
And so the weeks passed, and Johnson 
sat at his desk day by day, hardening 
his heart like Pharaoh of old. 

At last Doctor Perkins, a shabby, 
stooping Moses, came back into the 
private offices of Johnson & Seligman, 
salary loan brokers. His thin face was 
a shade whiter, his whiskers a thought 
more gray; on his left arm was a band 
of crape. 

He walked slowly up to Johnson’s big 
desk and stood there, his small, pale 
eyes fixed in a hard still 
looked sheeplike; but the big broker 
was conscious of a vague disquiet. He 
wished that Seligman were back from 
the bank. 

“Johnson,” said the doctor quietly, 
“T have come to pay my debts.” 

While the other grinned at his own 
brief uneasiness, he fumbled in a 
pocket, brought out a small, tight wad 
unrolled it, and picked there- 
from a small, bright object which he 
handled gingerly. Then, with a sud- 
den dart, he pricked the big, freckled 
hand that lay upon the desk. 

Johnson half rose, crouched for the 
spring which should annihilate this in- 
sect; rose, and stood for a moment in 


stare. He 


ot bills, 


stupid wonder, gripping his desk edge 


with clammy hands; than subsided 
gradually into his chair. First one 


arm, then the other, dropped to his 
sides, inert; his feet slid slowly from 


beneath him; his cropped, bristly head 
rolled onto one shoulder; his flaccid, 
crumpled shape grew very still; he did 


not even wink. Only his eyes seemed 


alive. 
The doctor watched silently, smiling 
an ugly smile. “Just a pin prick, John- 


said he. “Just an ordinary pin, 


ee ae 
Sori, 


dipped in a drug I know. They use 


it on frogs, mostly; it’s really too good 


for you. But it works; doesn’t it, 


Johnson ?” He 


living eyes that glowed in the moveless 


spoke to the agonized, 
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face. “You can’t move; can you, John- 
son? You can’t even wink! But you 
can hear me, can’t you? You know 
what I’m telling you, right enough! 
“Yes,” he went on, “I’ve come to pay 
my debts. My wife is dead, Johnson; 
dead because | hadn’t money to send 
her South. And so you're going to die, 
Oh, not to-day! No; this is un- 
stuff, but I think I figured it 
You'll lie like this about 
then you'll get well. I 
want you to have time to think it over, 
Johnson. Think it over carefully, 
while you are waiting for the next pin 
You'll get over that, too; and 


too. 
certain 
about right. 
eight hours; 


prick, 





then, some day, the third—and you 
won't get over that one. 
“Think it over, Johnson! Think it 


over!” With a bitter little chuckle the 
doctor departed. 

The silent figure huddled in the chair, 
Only the tortured, unwinking 
eyes seemed to live. So for an hour, 
for none dared disturb the broker in 
Then his partner re- 


inert. 


his silent moods. 
turned, and straightway there 
hurrying -confusion. An ambulance 


called; he loaded onto a 
> 


was 
was was 
stretcher. 

“Old Johnson’s had a fit,” whispered 
his stenographer shrilly. “Serves him 
right, old skinflint!”? And Johnson 
heard, but could not move. 

And so they bore him home, and he 
lay motionless on his wide bed, staring 
at the ceiling. He scarcely breathed. 
His doctor came, and stroked a neat 


es ay 


uely Of a seizure. 


less, listening; his 


l J alive. With all 
to coerce.his palsied 


S 





beard, talking vag 
Johnson lay hel 
brain was electrica 


his force he strove 


throat. “Poison! Poison!” screamed 
his brain; but his lips did not move. 
From far away he seemed to hear his 
partner’s guttural tones: “Beware the 
fury of the patient sheep!” 

In a few hours he had regained con 


trol of his limbs, and the next day found 
him at the office as usual; but he walked 

















delicately, for his confidence was 
shaken. 

He had told his story to his doctor, 
who listened dubiously and spoke of 
post-apoplectic hallucinations. 

“But there is such a poison?” he burst 
out, exasperated. 

“Oh, yes—curare,” said the other. 
“It paralyzes all voluntary muscles 
without affecting consciousness. But 
the whole thing is. absurd; it was 
nothing but your imagination trying 
to explain to your mind why you 
couldn't move. Now, about your 
diet 4 

Uncertain as to his own memories, 
Johnson said no more. But he took 
care to cancel Doctor Perkins’ debt. 
He stamped the note “Paid,” and sent 
a collector out with it. Next day the 
man brought it back. 

“Can’t find that man Perkins,” he 
reported. “He’s quit his job, and his 
house is closed. Neighbors say he’s left 
town—gone to Sioux Falls or some 
place in Dakota.” 

Johnson resumed his usual blustering 
manner; but at times he seemed ill at 
ease. Of nights he slept poorly, wak- 
ing again and again from horrid night- 
mares of palsied fear. He drank more 
than usual; his temper grew ragged; 
once, when he pricked himself on a 
paper clip, he jumped up with a cry 
like the yelp of a kicked dog, then 
stormed his stenographer into tears for 
giggling at his overturned chair. There 
were these slight changes; but out- 
wardly he was the same. He bolstered 
his confidence by repeating that Perkins 
had left the city. He tried to make him- 
self believe the whole thing a delusion; 
once he burst out to himself, ‘That 
sheep!” and laughed aloud. But his 





laughter was strained to his own ears. 
And then, one night as he thrust ag- 
gressively through the street crowd, 
there came a sudden sharp prick at the 
He whirled, crying 
a scandalized scrub- 


back of his neck. 
out, and gripped 
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woman; before he could speak he had 
sunk again into that hideous quick- 
sand of paralysis. 

A neat-looking elderly man in worn 
overalls waved the crowd back. ‘Get 
back, people,” he cried. “Can’t you see 
the gentleman’s had a fit?” Johnson’s 
anguished eyes looked up into a thin, 
white-whiskered, sheeplike face. He 
strove again to cry out, and could not. 

The next day, still scarcely able to 
control his uncertain limbs, Johnson 
drove to the police station. The horror 
of the thing was rooted in him. To lie 
loglike, a living brain in a dead, move- 
less body; to strive through eons of 
time, whipping an impotent will against 
muscles that seemed severed; to strain 
breathlessly toward one slight move- 
ment, only one; to feel it almost begun, 
and then to know that in spite of all 
effort he still lay flaccid and inert—it 
was not to be borne by man. He stared 
at the police captain with haunted eyes. 

That officer heard him patiently. 
“He was a doctor, you say? Doctor 
Perkins? That was the first time, and 
this time he was a plumber, or some- 
thing. And what does your own doctor 
say?” 

Desperately Johnson persisted. The 
other spoke in large, soothing phrases, 
as to a child, then began to look nerv- 
ously about. 

“Thinks I’m crazy,” muttered John- 
son, and went out, broken. From that 
day he did not go upon the streets alone. 
He called up a private detective agency 
and employed a bodyguard. To that 
phlegmatic person he told his tale. The 
burly guard listened indifferently, quite 
unimpressed, 

“Don’t you fret,” he reassured John- 
son. “You'll be safe with me—safe as 
a church!’ And Johnson imagined that 
his lips were silently framing: ‘Bug- 
house!” 

The big broker labored through days 
and nights of black fear; not fear of 
death, for in his way he was brave 


, 
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enough; but of that dreadful palsy, of unwilling, into the subway entrance a 
that state in which not so much as an_ few yards off, for it rained. 

eyelash would yield to the urge of his The detective shoved him into a 
will. His firm jaw grew flabby, and crowded express. At the far end of 
pouches came beneath the hard blue the car Johnson seemed to see a flat, 
eyes; his broad face fell away in drag-  sheeplike face. Stark terror gripped 
ging lines, like melted wax. He started him; he screamed aloud, grabbing at his 
at shadows, flinched from every swift companion’s arm, and stirged violently 
movement; he learned to sit in corners, backward. 

back to the wall. For hours together he A sharp point stabbed his cheek; his 
sat at his desk, brooding sullenly, until breath wheezed out as from a_ body 
his very bodyguard watched him _ blow; he crumpled silently to the floor, 
askance. He took to muttering to him- When his guard stooped over him he 
self; his gray, lined face gradually set was dead, a pin point of blood on his 
itself into a tragic mask. And always cheek, 


his terror-filled imagination shrank As Johnson’s body was being carried 
within him from that third, last pin out a shopgirl explained with injured 
prick which was to come. volubility to all who would listen: 

So for months, until drink and fear “You c’n see fer yourself it ain’t a 
had brought him to the likeness of an long hatpin. If he hadn’t of shoved 
old, old man, who sat mumbling, shak- right against me like that it wouldn’t 


ing a palsied head. Then his motor car never of touched him. ’S matter with 
broke down; his guard hustled him, half him? Heart disease? Huh!” 


elie. 


GOs On 





ARTISTIC DUMMY LEFT IN CELL BY ESCAPING PRISONER 
OR the first time in nearly three years a convict has escaped from the prison 
buildings of Sing Sing, at Ossining, New York. John McAllister, a bur- 
glar, is the man who evaded the prison guards, and the manner in which he 
did so has aroused the admiration of the warden himself. 

Out of a composition of soap, dough, and putty McAllister, who was at 
one time an artist, fashioned a head, the features of which bore a striking 
resemblance to his own. On the modeled head he stuck hair, and arranged it 
carefully as to length and parting. The body of the dummy was formed by 
stuffing an old prison shirt with a pillow, rags, and waste paper. Then he 
p laced the effigy on his cot, where it lay all night without drawing the suspicion 


of the keepers on the cell tier. It was not until the count of prisoners 





en at the breakfast call that McAllister was missed. 


It is believed that he hid in the prison yard when the inmates went to supper 
the previous night, and that he later scaled the wall and reached the Hudson 
River. Some of his prison clothing was discovered outside the prison wall. 

[cAllister’s artistry excels of “Little Butterfly,” otherwise known as 


; 





Jean Kirsher, who in 1916 made his get-away by leaving a stuffed figure, with 
legs crossed, in his cell, reading a newspaper. The newspaper was placed 


as to conceal the fact that the figure had no head. 
Both dummies have been photographed and added to Sing Sing’s museum, 















BI was not that Lily Anstey 
contemplated stealing through 
any desire to gratify a wish 

= for pretty frocks, furs, or 

jewels. None of these things supplied 
the motive for her taking the position 
of secretary and assistant to Mrs. 
Glen-Martin. It was simply that Lily 
had found the maintaining of a family 
consisting of invalid mother and nu- 
merous small brothers and sisters, too 
great for her to shoulder. She knew 
how futile it was to slave six days at a 
counter for a wage that barely sufficed 
to cover the amount of her mother’s 
medicine. And the stenography and 
typewriting she had learned at a free 
evening school, while perhaps accurate 
enough to satisfy a lady whose corre- 
spondence was not voluminous, was not 
of a quality high enough to wring a 
substantial salary from any business 
concern that might employ her. 

Lily had planned carefully. She un- 
derstood that by getting into the house- 
hold of the wealthy Mrs. Glen-Martin 
she could bide her time and await an 
opportunity for a haul sufficient to send 
her mother to the outdoor sanitarium 
the doctor recommended, and to put 
bread into the mouths of her sisters 
and brothers. So hardened by contem- 
plation of her first false step had Lily 
become, that she felt no shame, no pangs 
of conscience stirring, no elation or 
despair. Even if she was apprehended 
she felt she did not care particularly, if 
only the proceeds of her coup might be 
put to the use for which she intended 
them. 
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Her pretty face, intelligence and re- 
spectful deference had won the posi- 
tion for her front all applicants answer- 
ing the newspaper advertisement in- 
serted by Mrs. Glen-Martin, and 
promptly she found herself installed in 
a miniature office on the second floor 
front of the large Park Avenue dwell- 
ing. 

Lily’s duties were not arduous. In 
the morning she sorted her employer’s 
mail, separating the wheat, in the form 
of personal letters, from the chaff, 
represented by bills, advertising matter, 
invitations, illiterate letters begging 
charity, and a hundred other similar 
communications. The better part of 
the morning hours were devoted to the 
taking down of her employer’s dicta- 
tion and the typing of her work. The 
afternoon usually brought an hour or 
two in the smart shopping district of 
the city, whither she went with Mrs. 
Glen-Martin to assist and transport the 
purchases from store to motor. For 
the rest she answered the teiephone, 
kept track of the household expenses, 
handled the engagement diary, and un- 
dertook whatever light tasks might oc- 
cur at the moment. For this she re- 
ceived a hundred dollars a month. 

Had she not been weighted down by 
the burden of her cares, Lily would 


have liked to have stayed on. As it 
was she saw in the position only a 
chance for plunder. The work was 


congenial and her employer very kind. 
Mrs, Glen-Mariin was an elderly widow 
of wealth. Shrewd, capable, energetic, 
with a mind and will of her own, she 
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was not a difficult mistress to get along 
with, and Lily liked her. The employer 
was small, thin, with shining white 
hair, keen black eyes and a quick, nerv- 
ous grace that belied the years she laid 
claim to. 

Sitting before her typewriter, in the 
morning sun flood, Lily wondered what 
delayed her employer. She was trying 
to decide when to steal what, at last, 
she intended to steal. For three days 
she had been in the employ of Mrs. 
Glen-Martin, and this time had not been 
entirely profitless. For one thing she 
had definitely decided what she was 
to steal. Lilly had by chance come 
across an old leather-bound notebook in 
her desk. Idly running through it she 
had chanced across a notation written 
in Mrs. Glen-Martin’s hand and headed 
“Combination of wall safe in boudoir.” 
The figures she had jotted down on a 
scrap of paper. 

The jewels of her employer aroused 
Lily’s hopes. She had seen a goodly 
portion of them, and Rosalie, the up- 
stairs maid, had once innocently men- 
tioned the fact they were kept in the 
boudoir wall safe. All Lily waited now 
was the opportunity. 

Her ruminations were abruptly ter- 
minated by the appearance of Mrs. 
Glen-Martin, who entered smiling her 
usual good-morning smile, and seated 
herself in the broad armchair where 
she invariably scanned her correspond- 
ence. 

“T feel singularly tired this morning, 
Miss Anstey. If you will bring your 
notebook and pencil upstairs, I will dic- 
tate in the boudoir. There I can rest 
on the chaise longue and dictate in com- 
fort.” 

Obediently Lily gathered up the im- 
plements of her profession, followed 
Mrs. Glen-Martin into a tiny elevator, 
alighted on the floor 
a richly carpeted corridor, and enterec 
a charmingly appointed boudoir with 
an old rose and ivory color scheme. 


above, traversed 
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Mrs. Glen-Martin seated herself on 
a French day bed, placed her accumu- 
lation of mail on a white table before 
her, and, telling the girl to sit down, 
picked out the first letter to be an- 
swered. 

Mrs. Glen-Martin dictated only after 
deep thought, and Lily had ample time 
to allow her curious gaze to roam the 
room. Here it was.she was to take the 
first false step of her life. Her eyes 
fastened at length on the polished steel 
face of a small wall safe, causing a 
thrill to tingle within her. The safe, 
placed some five feet from the floor 
level, was sunk in the plaster of the 
wall and was located between a dainty 
vanity dresser and a tall bureau with 
curved legs. 

All during the hour of dictation, 
Lily’s fascinated gaze reverted to it and 
she fancied herself standing beside it, 
clicking off the combination, which even 
now was in the bosom of her waist. 

Another hour passed swiftly by be- 
fore Mrs. Glen-Martin completed her 
last note’and looked up at Lily with an 
odd smile as the girl attained her feet, 
snapping her notebook close. 

“What is listed on my engagement 
book for this afternoon, Miss Anstey?” 

Lily turned to it. 

“Nothing until five-thirty, when the 
milliner is to call with your summer 
hats.” 

Mrs. Glen-Martin nodded. 

“Very well. Please tell Frederick 
to have the town car ready after lunch- 
eon. And if any one telephones you 
may say I have gone to my daughter at 
Tarrytown. I expect to return no later 
than five.” 

Lily inclined her head, aware of a 


leaping excitement within her. She 
knew now the location of the safe, the 
combination was hers, and before her 


lay an afternoon in which she might 
work inhampered. 

At two o’clock precisely Mrs. Glen- 
Martin’s limousine appeared at the 


unhindered, 

















door. Some ten minutes later, unob- 
served at the window of the office, Lily 
saw Frederick, the liveried chauffeur, 
hand his mistress into the machine, lis- 
ten to some lengthy explanation, and 
then touch his cap as he climbed back 
to his seat at the wheel, shifting the 
gears. 

The car disappeared around the 
corner, its siren wailing. When it was 
out of sight Lily’s pulses began to throb 
dully. She had not before realized the 
vast difference between the plotting of 
the imagination and the actual carry- 
ing out of planned schemes. Abruptly 
she dropped the curtain, slowly drew 
the paper on which she had copied the 
combination from her waist, and 
crossed to the door, to stand listening. 
From very far below came the rattle 
of crockery, the sound of a voice up- 
lifted in song, a voice she recognized 
as belonging to Rosalie, the maid— 
the one person from whom she feared 
possible interruption. 

Satisfied the coast was clear, Lily 
stole out into the hallway, reflecting 
that, even if discovered by the maid, 
she had a plausible excuse for her pres- 
ence in Mrs. Glen-Martin’s boudoir. 
She would say she had returned for 
something left there during the morn- 
ing. 

The upper landing attained, Lily lis- 
tened again before stepping quickly into 
the boudoir. She was surprised at the 
rapid pulsing of her heart, her strange 
excitement and her uneven breathing. 

Quickly she crossed to the wall safe, 
and with fingers that trembled despite 
her efforts to keep them steady, laid 
hold of the cold knob of the dial. Again 
she listened, head averted, breath now 
coming in gasps. Then, reassured all 
continued to be well, she lifted the copy 
of the combination, turned to the steel 
face of the small safe and slowly clicked 
off its cryptic code. 

Three times in her nervousness she 
failed to make the combination exactly, 
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but success crowned her efforts on the 
fourth attempt. Sounded a harsh, me- 
tallic click, the door yielded to her 
tug, and, swinging open, revealed to 
her swimming gaze, a shallow, lac- 
quered Chinese jewel box, the lid of 
which was pushed open by the accumu- 
lation of gems within it. 

Quivering in every limb, suddenly 
beset with an odd fear, a palpitating 
realization that her act placed her be- 
yond the pale, Lily shot a glance over 
her hunched shoulder, as if fearful of 
the unseen presence of her employer. 

With an effort she mastered her 
emotion, helped herself to whatsoever 
her fingers encountered at random, 
stuffed the loot hastily into her blouse, 
closed the door of the safe, and twirled 
the dial knob to throw the combination 
off. 

Down the stairs and into the office 
again, she was in the act of pinning on 
her hat when the sudden racket of a 
stopping motor outside took her to the 
window. In a little panic she saw the 
town car of her employer halt. The 
door opened and Mrs. Glen-Martin 
alighted and turned to the brownstone 
steps, ascending them unhurriedly. 

What had brought her employer 
back? Lily could not know, but she was 
thankful that the woman had not re- 
turned five minutes earlier. Turning 
to a convenient mirror she dabbed some 
powder on her cheeks, using it to hide 
her heightened color. 

Hardly had she seated herself at the 
typewriter and began to click off a 
letter when the doorway framed the 
slight figure of her employer. 

“T returned,” said Mrs. Glen-Martin, 
removing her hat, “to dictate a letter 
I forgot to give you this morning. As 
it is of some importance I hurried 
back.” 

She seated herself close to the desk. 
Lily opened her notebook, thumbed it 
rapidly, found a blank page and caught 
up her pencil, wondering if the clamor 
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of her heart and the fire in her cheeks 
seemed suspicious. 

“You may leave the name and ad- 
dress blank for the moment,” Mrs. 
Glen-Martin enunciated in a colorless, 
placid voice, “and start with the body 
of the letter. Ready? Begin it: ‘My 
dear friend: I am writing to ask just 
what you would do if you were in my 
position. Yesterday evening I chanced 
across something which made Me ex- 
tremely dubious, so dubious of my 
By the way Miss Anstey, address this to 
Inspector John Burke, Police Head- 
quarters, 240 Center Street, New York, 
New York.” 

Lily wrote the name and address, 
something cold and sinister replacing 
the heat waves that suffused her. 

While she was seeking to think 
clearly Mrs. Glen-Martin’s voice in- 
truded again. 

“To continue. Where was I, please?” 

“Dubious of my——” Lily repeated. 

Her employer half shut her eyes, as 
if thinking. 

“Oh, yes. 





, 


‘So dubious of my new 
secretary and her interest in the small 
wall safe I have in my boudoir that 1] 
determined to ae 

With a strangled cry Lily dropped 
her pencil, turning a face from which 
every vestige of color had been sud- 
denly drained. 

“You—you—know! 

With perfect composure Mrs. Glen- 
Martin nodded. 

“Yes, I know—aow. Until I 
tered this room a few minutes ago I 
only knew some one had found that 
old notebook in your desk, in which ] 





” 


Cti- 


once jotted down the safe’s combination, 
I distinctly saw the indentations left 
by a lead pencil that had written a copy 
of the figures on a piece of paper placed 
on an opposite page. That was 


evening, and it was only by the veriest 


last 


chance I came across the book while 
looking for a blotter. 
Anstey, if you had taken the trouble 


| wondered, Miss 
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to copy off the numbers. I determined 
to learn. So this morning I had you 
come to the boudoir to see if you were 
interested in the location of the safe. 
Noticing you were unable to keep your 
gaze off it, | coneorcted this Tarrytown 
trip so you might believe you would 
have a free afternoon.” 

She paused to look at the telltale 
bulge in the blouse of the girl. 

“Now, my dear,” she continued, a 
chill note creeping into her voice, “I 
know you are either a professional thief 
or one driven to stealing by the sting 
of necessity. I hope for your sake you 
are not the former. If you 
But enough of this. JI should like to 
hear the story, the whole story, truth- 
fully told, of course.” 

Sobbing, aroused at last to the enor- 
mity of her crime, 
story tumbled from Lily’s lips. Noth- 
ing did she spare herself. Then, fum- 
bling in her waist, she extracted the 
laid them on the 


are—— 


the whole miserable 


pilfered baubles anc 
desk, 

When the 
had been spe 
clined her head 

“T believe your story because, you see, 
I make it a point con- 
nections of my employees investigated 
The fact that 
and that the 


while her tears fell fast. 

| her narrative 
ken, Mrs. Glen-Martin in- 
his 


ist word of 


to have the home 


when they come to me. 
you mother 
support of brothers and 

falls on you, lent color to my theory 
when I first located the notebook with 
the 
want you 


have an ill 


sisters 


your 


pressure pencil marks. Now I 


to look me squarely in the 


tome | Tide werent. win bane mw fatelw 
eyes. i pride myselirt on deine a airy 
competent judge of people, and young 





girls especially, and I am sure you not 
only regret your false step but you will 
never in attempt anythine dishonest. 
look me in the eyes and solemnly sweat 
you will neve lagain. Do this and 
I will forgive and forget. If not—vyou 


» plete that letter 
Inspector Burke!” 
Lily dashed the tears from her eyes 
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and uttered the desired promise in a tered. “But—but I cannot stay here 
hushed but broken voice. now after’’—she indicated the glimmer- 


“T am glad,’ her employer said ing jewels on the desk top—‘after I 
g i & J 


simply, “that that is over. Now I have —I stole those——” 
something to say to you. I have had Mrs. Glen-Martin smiled faintly. 
one of the organizations in which I “Don’t worry about ‘those,’ ” she in- 


am director look to your mother’s case. terrupted. “When I decided you were 
She will be taken care of and sent to about to pay my safe a visit, I removed 
the mountains. The children, I feel my own jewel casket and put in a box 
sure, will be well looked after by you. of rubbish. Those are the wonderful 
Your salary here is ample to——” glass ‘jewels’ that go with my daugh- 
“You—you are too good,” Lily fal-  ter’s masquerade costume.” 








ee 
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NEW START MADE IN PRISON REFORM 


ITH the aim of substituting a more humane method of administering the 
penal institutions of New York State, Governor Smith has lately begun 
an overhauling of the State prisons. 


One of the steps taken to make the governor’s program effective is the 
appointment of Adolph Lewisohn, a member of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, and other men of prominence to investigate conditions 
in all the prisons under the governor’s jurisdiction. 

For years New York’s most hardened offenders have been consigned to 
Clinton prison, at Dannemora, dreaded by all of the underworld more than any 
other penal institution in the State. Advocates of prison reform have been trying 
vainly for over fifty years to bring conditions within the walls of Clinton up to 
the standards of the other State prisons. But with the naming of Edward 
Burby for the position of principal keeper at Dannemora many believe that the 
chances are favorable for brighter days for the involuntary inmates there. Mr. 
Burby is an advocate of modern ideas in penology, and a. man who has served 
under reform wardens in Sing Sing. The Mutual Welfare League, which was 
inaugurated by Thomas Mott Osborne among the prisoners at Sing Sing prison, 
is to be extended to Clinton. 

When Mr. Osborne gave up the wardenship of Sing Sing a few years ago 
most of the reforms he had put into operation there were cast out by the men 
who succeeded him. Many convicts were removed to other prisons for slight 
breaches of discipline, and most of the inmates lived in terror of the “draft,” 
as they call the process. Under the intelligent leadership of Governor Smith 
ie men transferred have been 


1 
} 
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the practice has been discontinued and many of t 
sent back to Sing Sing. Judge Edward V. Brophy, a humanitarian, has been 
chosen for the big task of managing this prison, and has begun his administra- 
tion by permitting the convicts in his charge to receive visits from relatives and 
even from former prisoners and to communicate with the inmates of other penal 
institutions. 

It is understood that little change will take place at Great Meadows prison, 
which has for some time been a model for others, under the able direction of 
Warden William Homer. 


7 Ds 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


AT the request of Eva Knight, Sidney Marway, the detective, visits Brunswick, Pennsylvania, in an 
endeavor to save Andrew Knight from hanging for the murder of his brother, Jasper, who was 


also Eva's guardian, 


Marway takes with him his assistant, O’Keefe, and a chauffeur, Fingy Williams. Posing as a 
newspaper writer, he interviews the district attorney, Rufus Collins, Eva Knight, and the condemned 
prisoner. It appears that the crime was witnessed by Scarvan Knight—a brother of Andrew and 
Jasper—also by Eva Knight and Miss Collins, the district attorney's daughter. They saw Andrew 


stab his brother repeatedly in the side. Then 


the lights went out. Scarvan Knight found the 


body, and later, in company with the chief of police, discovered Andrew hiding in a barn with a 
bloodstained knife near at hand. On questioning Andrew, Marway can learn nothing satisfactory, 
except that the condemned man feels that he is a victim of a plot concocted by Scarvan Knight 


and his Hindu servant, Singha Mohammed. 


The detectives find that an actor, Montague Price, who is staying at the Eagle Hotel, is involved 
in the affair. They are about to force details of his part in the tragedy from Trice, when they 
learn that he has been killed by Scarvan Knight's automobile. Although the death of the actor 
was undoubtedly planned, it has all the indications of an accident. Marway discovers that the 
actor had been impersonating the murdered man, Jasper Knight, and that both Scarvan Knight and 
his Hindu companion are hashish eaters. It is the detective’s theory that Scarvan hired two actors 
to go through the murder scene which the two girls witnessed at the Knight residence, and that 


the actual crime was committed beforehand. 


Marway is unable, however, to connect all the links of the evidence, so as to show exactly how 
the thing was done. He determines, nevertheless, to lay his facts before the governor and plead 
for a stay of execution, until he can work up the case against Scarvan Knight more thoroughly. 
As he is about to start for Harrisburg, he learns that the governor has gone to Boston. The day 


before the execution, he gets the servants away 


from the house and makes Scarvan a prisoner, 


putting his hands and fect into the drawers of his desk in a sort of improvised stocks. He seizes 
the man’s supply of hashish in order to break him down and wring a confession from him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A DISCOVERY. 


ARWAY spread the portiéres 
and looped them on the hooks 
at the side of the doorway. 

He crossed the room and 
snapped out the electric lights over 
Scarvan’s head. He called for 
O'Keefe. 

The big operative came to his side. 
He stared at the huddled figure of the 
bridge builder. He leaned over the 
desk and whistled as he saw how Mar- 
way had improvised handcuffs out of 
the desk drawers. 

“What’ll I do, chief?” he asked, with 
a calculating squint toward Scarvan. 





“You sit down in this chair! Pull 
out your gun. Shoot this man dead if 
he tries to get away. Remember what 
happened to Singha and the actor. 
Don’t let it happen again.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“He may be shamming. Don’t trust 
him. He’s been without hashish for 
six or seven hours. He'll cave soon. 
He can’t last much longer.” 

Marway waited until O’Keefe had 
straddled the chair and drawn out a 
huge police revolver. The detective 
crossed the room to Eva who stood in 
the hallway. 

“Let’s go to the kitchen,” he said. 
“First look and see if the front door is 
locked. Nobody shall come in that way 























to-day. The telephone wire is cut. You 
must tell anybody who calls that Scar- 
van went to Philadelphia.” 

Eva nodded. She glided to the front 
door. She tried the lock, then followed 
Marway through the hall and into the 
kitchen. 

He opened the back door and stared 
out. The rain still fell. An opal mist 
lay upon the meadow and tle river 
valley. 

Turning he said: “Things are better 
than I expected. The weather is with 
us. It’ll keep away visitors to Scar- 
van.” 

“But Andrew ?” she asked. “What of 
him, Mr. Marway? How can you save 
him?” 

“By assuring ourselves beyond a 
doubt that Scarvan is guilty. I want 
his own confession. He’ll confess the 
minute I show him how the murder was 
done. That’s the only thing I want to 
prove.” 

Eva puckered her brows. “How can 
I help you?” she asked. “What can I 
do?” 

Marway sat down at the kitchen 
table, crossed his legs, then rose and 
went into the butler’s pantry where he 
pulled out his shoes and put them on. 
He came back. 

“This problem,’ he said musingly, 
“consists in making our points from 
now on, Can you get a letter from 
Mr. Collins to the warden? I want one 
admitting you, O’Keefe, myself and 
whomever else we may bring to the 
prison some time after midnight to- 
night.” 

“T think he’ll give me a letter like 
that.” 

“You go over and ask him. He’s prob- 
ably satisfied now—since he has con- 
victed Andrew. Prosecutors usually 
are!” 

“But I would like to see Andrew this 
afternoon.” 


take a note 


You might 


“You can. 
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99 
to him. You can go there twice. It’s 
his last day.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” 

Marway reached out and grasped 
Eva’s hand. “You trust me,” he said, 
glancing directly at her. “You run over 
before Coins breakfast. 
Ask Miss Collins to help you out. I’m 
going to forage around and get a bite 
to eat while I’m waiting for you.” 

Marway’s smiling assurance buoyed 
Eva up. She stepped to the kitchen 
door and passed out with her hands 
held over her head. 

The detective closed the door, turned 
and started a hungry search through 
the crocks and bins of the pantry. He 
found a wedge of custard pie and some 
cheese. He washed this down with cold 
water from the tap. 

Iva was an hour on her errand. 
Marway passed the time by striding 
about the lower rooms and examining 
the walls and drawers. He peered in 
at O'Keefe who sat holding the big 
revolver’s barrel within six inches of 
Scarvan’s chin. The operative was tak- 
ing no chances with his third pris- 
oner. 

Marway went back to the kitchen. 
Eva appeared and tossed off a raincoat. 

“T got the letter!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt’s sealed, but it’s all right. Mr. Col- 
lins said he was only too glad to be 
of some service to me. I told him 
that you were a newspaper man.””’ 

“How about O’Keefe and whomever 
else we want to bring to the jail 

“He wrote it all down. Mr. Coppell 
will do just what he asks.” 

Iva handed the envelope to Marway. 
She looked at him wistfully as he pock- 
eted it. 

“How are you going to save An- 
drew?” “How can it be 
done?” 

“T’m not so much worried about that 
as I am concerning Scarvan’s confes- 
sion. Suppose we make a search for the 
secret room while we are waiting for 


finishes his 


>” 


she asked. 
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him to confess. It’s somewhere in the 
attic. What have you heard about it?” 

“Jasper told me once it was upstairs. 
He said that he thought it was boarded 
up. I’ve looked and looked. I couldn’t 
find it.” 

Marway went to the door and 
glanced out. “We'll wait until the rain 
stops,” he said. “I know a way to find 
the room if there is a window in it.” 

“How ?” 

“You go upstairs to the attic and 
hang a towel out of every window. I'll 
go out when the rain stops, and look for 
a window where there is no towel. 
That will be the room with the secret 
entrance from the attic.” 

She stared at him perplexedly. 

“This is a castle, remember,” he said. 
“There are all kinds of queer gables 
and cupolas and bays upstairs.” 

“What do you expect to find in the 
room ?” 

“Perhaps nothing. The chances are 
that Scarvan knows of it. He may 
have secreted something there. I’ve 
looked everywhere else except in the 
basement.” 

“T’ve been there often. The floor 
is concrete. There’s a furnace room, 
and a wine cellar, and a place where 
vegetables are kept. I don’t believe 
Scarvan has anything hidden down- 
stairs.” 

“Suppose I look it over,” said Mar- 
way as he drew the flash light from his 
coat pocket. “It may take me an hour. 
You watch O’Keefe. If he wants me 
just knock on the floor. Scarvan is in 
a peculiar stupor. It’s due, I think, to 
the absence of the hashish. I'd like to 
consult a doctor about it. I'll go out 
after a while and phone one I know in 
Philadelphia.” 

“Why not consult one in town? 
There is a very good one only two 
blocks from here.” 

Marway shook his head as he opened 
the door which led from the kitchen 
to the cellar. 


oe 


“T can’t trust them,” he said. “What 
I really want to know is more than 
any man in town can tell me. It would 
take a toxicologist of the first rank,” 

Eva’s eyes fastened upon Marway 
as he softly closed the door behind him, 

He went down a dusty flight of steps 
and searched the basement. It was 
no ordinary investigation. He ripped 
cut the flues and the lining of the fur- 
nace. He turned over the ash pile from 
a winter’s fire. He thrust a sharp stick 
into the coal on hand. The wine cel- 
lar was empty of bottles. Marway 
assured himself that the floor and ceil- 
ing of this were sound. He tapped the 
concrete with a coal pick. He scraped 
the whitewashed walls. 

Climbing the stairs finally, he heard 
a knocking on the floor in the front 
of the house. He dashed open the 
door and rushed into the hallway. 
O’Keefe was struggling with Scarvan. 
The bridge builder had awakened from 
his stupor. He had tried to overturn 
the swivel chair and the desk. An ink- 
well lay upon the rug. 

“T got him!” grunted O’Keefe as he 
pressed Scarvan back into the chair. 
“He’s got fits. He offered to bribe 
me.” 

“That’s to be expected!” said Mar- 
way. 

O’Keefe came around the desk, picked 
up the inkwell and sat down on the 
chair with the revolver steadied in his 
hands. He held the barrel so that it 
pointed between Scarvan’s eyes. 

“Stay quiet, devil,” he said. “Sit 
right there!” 

Marway went back to the kitchen 
and found Eva sorting a pile of towels. 

“T thought I’d go upstairs,” she said, 
“and hang these out so you can see 
them. It’s getting toward noon.” 

Marway looked through the window. 
The rain was falling. The panes were 


opaque, 
“While you’re doing that,” he said, 
“ll hurry into town and phone from 
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Tilt’s office. Don’t admit anybody to 
the house except Fingy or Charity. I 
expect Fingy will get tired waiting in 
the cabin. O’Keefe told him to re- 
main. The car is down there.” 

Eva gathered up an armful of the 
towels. Marway put on his raincoat 
and stepped out of the kitchen door. 

He slopped around the mansion and 
went through the hedge at the front 
gate. A mist hung over the town of 
Brunswick. The trees dripped moist- 
ure. The street was a quagmire. 

Tilt was in his office. Marway closed 
the door carefully and sat down near 
the phone. 

“Don’t ask any questions,” he said. 
“Let me talk.” 

“Go on,” said the young lawyer, who 
showed nervousness. 

“T’m going to phone two men. I'll 
pay for the calls. One is a check-up 
in case I have a slip to-night or in the 
morning. The other is to a toxicologist 
in Philadelphia. Have you a Philadel- 
phia telephone book? 

Tilt got one from a pile at the side 
of his desk. He remained standing 
while the detective asked a series of 
questions over the wire which would 





have startled a professional poisoner. 
Marway finished with the toxicolo- 
gist. He put in a call for Harrigan, 
Greenwich Building, New York. 
The bell rang as he waited. 
lifted the receiver and asked: 
“This you Harrigan? This is 
way. Get to Boston immediately. 
Find out where the governor of Penn- 
sylyania can be reached at a moment's 
Stop at the Parker House. 
Don’t get far away from it. I may call 
you up any time between midnight and 
The hanging comes off then.” 
Marway listened, said “yes,” and 
kung up the receiver. He rose from 
the chair and strode to the door. 
“That’s all!” he said, glancing at Tilt. 
“You're going to be too late,” said 
the lawyer. 


He 


Mar- 


notice. 


sunrise. 
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“We're not! It’s never too late! I’m 
sure of Scarvan’s confession by mid- 
night. If I don’t get it by then, I can 
proceed along another line. Stay right 
here until you hear from me.” 

Marway hurried through the rain and 
climbed the hill to the He 
paused at the gate beyond the hedge 
and stared at the roof. 

Eva had hung Marway 
started around the mansion. He walked 
stopped suddenly when 
without a towel 

He smiled with 


castle. 


he towels. 
in the eTass. He 
he noted a window 
hanging over the sill. 
satisfaction. 

This between a gable 
and waterspout on the roof. It was on 
the north side. He went on toward the 
kitchen and saw still another window 
without a white mark. Frowning 
slightly, he entered the kitchen. 

Eva hurried through the butler’s pan- 
try. She shook her head as she pointed 
upward. She held out her hands. They 


soiled and dusty. 


window was 


were j 
“Some of the windows are boarded 

and nailed tight,” she explained. “I 

couldn’t hang towels from them all.” 

“So I saw,” said Marway. “T’ll try. 
I’ll need a hatchet.” 

Eva nodded toward the pantry. Mar- 
way took off his raincoat and rummaged 
through the drawers. He found a ham- 
mer and a short bar. Laying these on 
the kitchen table, he strode through 
the hall and into the front room. 
had his well in 
Scarvan was an object of de- 








O'Keefe 
hand. 
jection. 
with a grin that the steel maker had not 
given him any trouble since the last 


prisoner 


The big operative explained 


spasm. 
“He’s going to tell what he knows!” 

exclaimed Marway grimly. 

he is, chief! It'll take him 


“Sure an 


a long while to relate his sins.” 
Marway rounded the table and ex- 
amined the four locked drawers. They 


pinched the flesh of Scarvan’s wrists 
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and ankles. He strode through the hall 
to the kitchen. 

Eva was standing in the back door. 
Charity had arrived. She came up the 
steps, grasped Eva’s hand warmly, and 
entered the kitchen. She sighted Mar- 
way. 

“So here you are,’ she said. “I 
brought the monkey. He’s been acting 
wild ever since that black man got 
away.” 

Marway watched the chambermaid 
unroll a damp blanket and lay the ani- 
mal on the kitchen table. The monkey 
shivered, sat erect and -started an in- 
spection of the kitchen. 

Eva brought it milk and crackers. It 
leaped to the floor, ran over the oil- 
cloth, and climbed a chair where it sat 
down. 

Marway asked concerning Fingy. 
“He'll be up in a little while,” said 
Charity. “It’s lonely down in the cabin. 
Nobody goes there on a day like this.” 

“What did you do with the lacquer 
box ?” 

“T hid it.” 

Marway looked at the monkey. He 
turned to Eva. She was _ hanging 
Charity’s coat near the stove so it would 
dry. 

“It seems to me,” mused the detec- 
tive, “that we have a clew right here 
as to the locality of the secret room. 
Funny I never thought of it before.” 

“What is the clew?” Eva asked. “A 
clew right here? What do you mean, 
Mr. Marway?” 

The detective shot a searching scru- 
tiny over the monkey’s form. “Why!” 
he exclaimed. “Why, this animal was 
Singha’s pet. It’s probably been in the 
attic with the Hindu. Did he ever take 
it up there?” 

“Yes. He used to leave it in his 
room all the time. Scarvan ordered 
him to cage it in the barn. It ran all 
over the house. It pulled down pic- 
tures and climbed the curtains.” 

Marway rubbed his hands. He lifted 





the monkey from the chair. He tucked 
it under his arm. It struggled to es- 
cape. 

“Come on upstairs,” he said to Eva, 
“We'll try.” 

She followed him up the two flights, 
He flashed the light over the dusty 
planks of the attic. The windows 
showed opaque and rain-streaked. 

“Singha,” he said, releasing the 
monkey, “probably knew of the secret 
room. He has been in it, we’ll assume, 
Perhaps the monkey will show us where 
it is. Watch it.” 

The animal hesitated, glanced up at 
Eva and Marway, then hopped across 
the planks and went into the Hindu’s 
bedroom. Marway followed it on tip- 
toes. He stared through the doorway. 

The monkey scratched and whined 
at the tassels on the bed. It leaped 
from a chair to a shelf. It crouched 
in the window seat and started chatter- 
ing. 

“No go!” said: the detective to Eva. 
“T’ll bring it out and close the door.” 

He deposited the monkey on the 
planks near the center of the attic. He 
closed Singha’s door. “Stand by the 
steps,” he told Eva. “Don’t let it down 
that way.” 

She spread her skirt over the top 
of the stairway. The animal started 
walking in a small circle. It suddenly 
dropped to its forefeet and scampered 
toward a sloping roof. It scratched be- 
tween two rafters. It chattered inces- 
santly. 

“That’s it!’ exclaimed Marway, dart- 
ing to the roof. “This is the place. 
Who would have thought so?” 

He got down on his hands and knees, 
pressed the monkey aside, and exam- 
ined the planks. There was a row of 
nails at the bottom. He pulled at one 
with his finger nails. It came out. He 
laid it down and removed the others. 

“Tt’s a slide,” he said, “that pulls up. 
It looks exactly like the rest of the 
roof.” 




















Marway gripped the bottom plank 
near the floor. Dust fell as he strained 
the cleated planks. He chuckled as Eva 
peered over his shoulder and into a tiny 
gable whose one window was boarded 
up. He flashed the light over the floor 
beams. There was a lacquer box rest- 
ing on two of these. It was part of 
Singha’s store of hashish. Another and 
larger box attracted the detective’s at- 
tention. He reached and pulled this 
through the opening. He laid it down, 
examined the corners, then turned it 
over. He pointed a steady finger to a 
tarnished name plate on one end. 

“Can you make that out?” he asked 
Eva, as he flashed the light on the 
plate. 

She drew up her skirt, dropped to 
her knees, and said slowly: 

“American Optical Company. Roch- 
ester, New York, U. S. A. Parlor Ma- 
chine. Patents Pendins.” 

“Ah,” said Marway, glancing warmly 
at her eager face. “Ah, Miss Knight, 


the mystery of Jasper’s murder is 
solved. We have the answer right here 


in this box—if it contains what I think 
it does.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE PILANTOM ALIBI. 
VA tried to catch the detective’s 


meaning. She furrowed her brow 
and rose from the floor. 

“T don’t understand you,” she said. 
“What is in the box ?” 

Marway tapped the black leather 
sides. He lifted the box and shook it. 
He heard a clicking and the rustle of 
celluloid. 

“Tt’s all here,” he said. “Let’s take 
it to the kitchen. The light is better 
there.” 

IXva led the way over the attic. 
hesitated at the staircase. 

“How about the monkey ?’ 
quired. 

“Leave it up here. 
door.” 


She 


, 


she in- 


We'll shut the 
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The detective followed her down- 
stairs and into the kitchen where Char- 
ity sat before the fire drying her shoes. 
He turned to Eva. 

“You’d better go and 
right now,” he suggested. “I’ll write 
a note for you to give him. Be very 
careful and don’t let the warden or a 
guard see you pass it. Andrew will un- 
derstand. It'll cheer him up. We have 
his freedom and _ vindication right 
here!” 

Marway pointed to the box, smiled 
assuringly, and started writing across a 
small piece of brown paper. He back- 
slanted his letters and otherwise dis- 
guised the writing. He pocketed the 
pencil, folded the note, and handed it 
to Eva. 

“Hurry now!” he said. 

She thrust the note into the bosom 
of her dress. Her dark eyes met Mar- 
way’s steady glance. She grew thought- 
ful. Her lips trembled in_half-con- 
trolled emotion. Her hands dropped to 
her sides. 

“You might tell me what you found,” 
she said curiously. “I could explain 
the discovery to Andrew when I see 
him.” 

“I’m going to open that box in the 
presence of as many witnesses as I can 
secure. It’s locked. Scarvan_ prob- 
ably has the key in his desk. You go 
to the jail, see Andrew, and bring Miss 
Collins back with you. I want her to 
identify a pitture I believe we shall find 
in the box. We must all be present 
when it is- opened.” 

[va put on her coat and rubbers. She 
took the umbrella offered to her by 
Charity. She paused in the kitchen 
door, then went out through the rain. 

Marway told Charity to go into the 
front room and see what O’Keefe was 





see Andrew 


doing with his prisoner. The cham- 
bermaid returned on tiptoes. 
“Scarvan’s asleep,” she said. “The 


Other man is awake. He’s very much 


awake!” 
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“Good!” said Marway. “Now sit 
down and rest. You’ve been up all 
night, haven’t you?” 

The aged woman nodded her head. 
She stared from the detective to the 
box. Her eyelids fluttered. She shifted 
uneasily in her chair. 

“Are they spirits in that machine?” 
she queried. 

Marway crossed his legs and felt 
through his pockets. He turned to- 
ward a coal scuttle that was near the 
stove. He searched the kitchen for a 
cigar stump. There was none. 

“No,” he said, suddenly remember- 
ing Charity’s question. “The day of 
spirits is gone. But, Charity, unless 
my guess is wrong, there’s the devil’s 
own idea in this thing. No wonder we 
were all at sea.” 

Charity squirmed in her chair. “At 
sea?” she inquired. 

“Yes! I’m a fool! I might have 
known there was a simple answer to 
Scearvan’s alibi. The answer had to 
be shown to me by a monkey—a miser- 
able little monkey.” 

Charity folded her thin hands on her 
lap. She tried to look at ease. She 
edged away from the black box. 

Marway leaned forward in his chair. 
He glanced at the windows. He for- 
got the kitchen, the waiting woman, 
the rain—everything. His mind ran 
back to the first statements given him 
by Eva. She had told him enough at 
that time to suggest the answer to the 
case, 

He straightened, pushed aside the 
chair, and strode to the kitchen door. 
Fingy stood on the back porch. 

“Hello, chief,” he said. “I got tired 
waiting down there in the shack. I 
backed the car out and left it at the 
garage. Is that all right?” 

“Come in,” said Marway. “Yes, it’s 
all right. We won’t need it until mid- 
night. Take off your coat and go into 
the front room. Relieve O’Keefe who 
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is watching Scarvan. Tell O’Keefe 
to come here.” 

Fingy went through the hall and 
finally found the front room. O’Keefe 
appeared and yawned. 

“How is he?” asked Marway. 

“Scarvan?” 

est 

“Oh, he’s a dead one, chief. He 
hasn’t moved in an hour. I guess he’s 
dying for some of that hashish. Let 
him die, I say.” 

“He won't die. 
cologist over Tilt’s phone. 
man might rave.” 

“T wish he’d do something. He’s just 
sitting there and sleeping. I thought 
they always started trouble when the 
drug was taken from them.” 

“Weak men do that. Scarvan isn’t a 
weak man. He’s trying to outnerve 
us. I don’t think he can do it. I’m 
going to break him down when I show 
him this box.” 

The big operative stepped to the 
table. He tapped the box with his 
knuckles. He turned it on end. He ran 
his finger into a brass plug socket. 
He bent and examined the name plate. 

“It’s electric,” he said. ‘What is it 
for, chief?” 

“A new wrinkle in alibis,’” Marway 
explained. “I’m going to take it into 
the front room and open it when Eva 
and Miss Collins come. I want Scar- 
van to see me take off the top.” 

“What are you going to try on him?” 

Marway frowned. “I’m not going 
to try anything! This is his own idea. 
Look through the drawers in the linen 
closet and the butler’s pantry. Try 
those in the library. See if you can 
find a plug and a coil of insulated wire. 
I think there is a drop connection which 
will fit this box. If there isn’t, we can 
make one.” 

O’Keefe strode toward the front of 
the house and spent the next half hour 
searching the drawers and closets. He 


I consulted a toxi- 
He said the 


finally found a shelf upon which was 
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any number of electric connections and 


fixtures. He brought the entire find to 
Marway. 
The detective sent him back with 


everything except a pair of pliers, a 
small screw driver and a silk-covered 
length of wire to the ends of which were 
attached a plug and a socket. 

“This is what I want,” he said to 
Charity, as he screwed the plug into 
the box and neatly coiled the wire on 
top. “The chances are it was made 
for the job.” 

“What job?” 

“Scarvan’s alibi.” 

“What's an alibi, Mr. Marway?” 

“An alibi, Charity, is being in two 
places at the same time. Scarvan came 
near doing it.” 

“But that ain’t possible.” 

“He came near making it possible. 
So near that r 

Marway ceased talking and glanced 
at the kitchen door. He heard voices. 
Eva appeared with Miss Collins and 
William Tilt. She shook the rain from 
her coat and hung it near the stove. 

“I’ve brought everybody,” she said 
to Marway. “I saw Andrew. The 
warden let me talk a long while with 
him. I gave him the note.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“He didn’t say anything about it to 
me. There was a guard standing only 
ten feet away. They opened Andrew’s 
door.” 

“All right!” said Marway. “That’s 
settled! Now we'll all go into the front 
room and see if my surmise about this 
box is correct. I want to break Scar- 
van down completely.” 

The detective led the way for Eva, 
Tilt, Miss Collins and Charity. O’Keefe 
emerged from the library and followed 
the chambermaid. 

Scarvan moved his chin as Marway 
crossed the room, switched on the elec- 
tric lights, and deposited the box with 
its dangling cord on the desk. 

The detective turned and faced Eva. 
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“It’s getting dark outside,” he said. 
“We can cover these blinds if we need 
to. What I am going to show you is 
the method by which this scoundrel 
deluded you two girls and fooled a level- 
headed Pennsylvania-Dutch jury.” 

Marway pulled a screw driver from 
his pocket, thrust its end beneath the lid 
of the black box, and forced the lock. 
He lifted the top and gazed inside. 
He smiled and dropped the lid back. 

“Tt’s all there!” he declared. “I was 
afraid part of it might be missing.” 

Fingy rose from the chair. He stood 
by O’Keefe’s side. Eva and Charity 
were round-eyed with interest. Tilt 
grasped Miss Collins’ arm. Scarvan 
glared at the box, then sank into the 
chair and started breathing quickly. 

“Ah,” said Marway, “he sees his fin- 
ish !”” 

The detective glanced at the inner 
wall of the room where the single pic- 
ture painted by Schreyer hung. He 
cleared his throat. 

“T’m going to reconstruct the crime 
rapidly,” he said, facing the interested 
group. “T’ll begin by assuming the line 
of thought that passed through the mur- 
derer’s brain. Remember it was a brain 
made cunning by hashish. 

“Scarvan came from India with 
Singha Mohammed. He coveted Jas- 
per’s money and Jasper’s ward, and 
he hated Andrew. He schemed to set- 
tle the two men and marry Eva. He 
went about it with the one thought in 
his mind—that he must have a perfect 
alibi in the murder he was going to 
commit. 

“His resemblance to Andrew—which 
is pronounced—gave him his chance. 
He went to New York, obtained the 
services of an actor named Montague 
Price, and brought the man to Bruns- 
wick. Price agreed to make up as 
Jasper Knight. He studied Jasper at 


a dinner, returned to New York, and 
sent Scarvan a photograph. I have that 
photograph !” 
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Marway drew the picture from his 
coat pocket and laid it alongside the 
box. 

“Scarvan made a hurried trip to a 
studio in Jersey and posed before a mov- 
ing-picture machine. The film they se- 
cl com depicted the supposed murder of 
Jasper Knight by Andrew. Price 
asd the part of Jasper, and Scarvan 
the part of Andrew. 

“Scarvan brought the reel back to 
Brunswick in a parlor motion-picture 
machine. He settled on the details of 
the crime. Singha assisted him. The 


note was forged in Eva’s handwriting 


and sent to Andrew, who came and 
waited in the barn. Scarvan arranged 
the little party across the street and 
took Miss Collins and Miss Knight over 
there. He left Jasper writing at this 
desk.” 


Marway moved over the room and 
lifted the oil painting from the wall. He 
laid it on the floor. He — to the 
front windows and carefully closed the 


blinds. He wheeled and stood by Scar- 
van. 

“The crime was easy,” he said. 
“Scarvan sneaked across the street from 
Collins’ place and stabbed Jasper ten 
times. He threw the body down near 
this desk and covered it with a rug. 
He hurried through the house, tossed 
the bloodstained knife into the barn 
where Andrew was hiding in a box stall, 
and came _ back. 

“Singha brought him this motion- 


picture machine. Scarvan set it on the 
desk, connected the lamp cord to the 
overhead and drew up the 
blinds. He gave the Hindu instruc- 
tions to watch at the window and switch 
on the light as soon as he appeared with 
Miss Knight and Miss Collins. 
‘The alibi was perfect! I'll 
trate it by snapping off these 
and starting the m 
Marway made the 
dropped the sides of the 
switched off all the lights in 


socket, 


illus- 
lights 
2° ” 
icnine. 
connection, 
and 
the room. 


box, 
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He worked over a film roll, turned q 
small rheostat handle, and focused a 
beam of white light on the wall. 

“Now, watch!” he said, 
“This is what you saw, Miss Knight, 
through the windows.” 

The detective turned the handle at 
the side of the machine. It clicked. 
There flashed upon the almost white 
plaster a view of Price, made up as 
and gesticulat- 
ing. Scarvan came into the picture with 
a drawn knife. The two men fought 
and struggled. They held the center of 
the improvised screen. 

“Run out of 
“See how this shows uj 
place you saw it once “ah seg 
lins. Take Eva with you?’ 

Marway raised one of the window 
blinds, rewound the film and started it 
again. 

A few moments 
through the por 
strained. 

‘That’s what I saw!” she cried. “I 
thought Scarvan was Andrew.” 

Marway and O’Keefe glared at Scar- 
He returned the stares. His 
moved. His showed ghastly 
wi as Tilt switched on the lights 
made by this man,” 
all thought out in 

girls until 
nachine. He 


everybody, 


jasper, raising his arm 


doors !” said Marway. 
) from the same 


Miss Col- 


Eva came 
face was 


later, 


tieres. Her 


van. lips 


f ice yel- 
‘The final moves 
Marway, “were 
advance. He held the 
Singha had stopped the 
into the house. He announced 
murdered, after the 
box away. 


ia 


rushed 
that Jasper 
Hindu had taken this 

“He called up the chief of police and 


Was 


otherwise acted as an innocent man. 
He saw to it that Andrew was discov- 
ered in the barn. He covered himsel 

by hiding the machine in the secret 
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“The first mistake,” he said, “was 
that he ever allowed the actor, Price, 
to come to Brunswick. Price was 
bound to blackmail him. Price knew 
that a murder had been committed. Un- 
fortunately he’s dead now, but we can 
prove our case without his testimony !” 

Scarvan twitched and moaned. 

“The second mistake was equally 
fatal,’ Marway continued. ‘He should 
have destroyed this machine and the 
reel. It is enough to fasten the mur- 
der of Jasper Knight on him. He will 
be convicted! We have ample wit- 
nesses for a quick trial.” 

O’Keefe touched Marway’s arm, 
“He’s cavin’, chief,” he whispered. “He 
sees that the jig is up!” 

Marway turned to Scarvan. 

“Do you confess?” he asked brusque- 
ly. “Remember we have only a few 
hours to save an innocent man.” 

Scarvan closed his lips. A demoni- 
acal light flamed his eyes. 

“T’ll see you in hell first!” 

Marway square-set his jaw. He dis- 
connected the drop cord from the over- 
head socket, coiled it on top of the 
box, pressed down the lid and snapped 
shut the broken lock. 

“You, Charity, Miss Collins, and the 
rest here,” he said, “are witnesses to 
the innocence of Andrew Knight and 
the guilt of this man. I am justified 
in what I am going to do.” 

“What is that?” asked O’Keefe. 

“I’m going to take the law in my own 
hands! It’s too late to send all this 
evidence to the governor. There is a 
quicker way to close the case—a better 
way, when you consider that a blacker- 
hearted scoundrel than  Scarvan 
Knight never lived on this earth.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
FREEDOM, 
ILT summed up the evidence against 
Scarvan with a youthful lift in his 


voice. He faced Miss Collins and Eva. 
“We win!” he declared. “I think I 


can compliment Mr. Marway on a re- 
markable turn of affairs. There may 
be time to secure a reprieve if we can 
get connected with the governor in 
Boston.” 

“Go ahead,” said Marway. “Get 
down to your office and call up a man 
named Harrigan at the Parker House, 
Boston. Acquaint him with the facts. 
Hold the wire all night if necessary. 
Then leave me to handle this end of 
the affair.” 

Tilt drew out a watch. ‘“T’ll have to 
hurry,” he said. “Time is getting on. 
Andrew is due to hang at daybreak, 
and the warden is a punctual man.” 

“They all are,” growled O’Keefe. 

Marway took charge of matters. 
“Everybody out of this room,” he said. 
“Leave me alone with Scarvan. I want 
Miss Collins and Miss Knight to be 
ready for a trip to the prison soon after 
midnight. You, Fingy, get the car up 
here and wait outside. Go ahead Tilt. 
See what you can do.” 

The detective waited until the por- 
tiéres had dropped behind Charity’s 
aged form. He strode across the room 
and hung up the oil painting. He came 
back and set the motion-picture ma- 
chine on the rug. Then he turned to 
Scarvan. 

“Tt’s all up with you,” he said. ““Why 
don’t you confess and save an innocent 
man?” 

The steel maker’s lips curved in a 
thin snarl. He closed his eyes. 

Marway sat down on the chair and 
said : 

“Confession is the only thing left for 
you. Won't the devil inside of you 
let you do that? Don’t you know you’ve 
lost.” 

Scarvan did not answer the detec- 
tive’s questions. He relaxed his mus- 
cles and pretended to sleep. The lees 
of a dissipated life showed in the fur- 
rows of his face. 

Marway did not move from the chair 
until late in the evening. Then he 
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called O’Keefe to take his place. He 
went to the kitchen and found Charity, 
Eva and Miss Collins eating at the 
table. They brought a chair for him. 

“Does everybody understand exactly 
how Scarvan placed the blame for the 
murder on Andrew?” he asked. “Are 
there any questions?” 

“Yes, one,” said Charity. “Why 
didn’t the girls recognize that was a 
motion picture? I’ve seen scads of 
them. I’d know one when I saw it.” 

Marway poised a slice of thick bread 
upon which was fresh creamy butter. 

“You must remember their state of 
mind,” he answered. “Eva and Miss 
Collins were led into a trap. The win- 
dows were not clean. The bright light 
flashed on. They were over thirty feet 
away from the wall. Then, too, they 
never dreamed of seeing a movie in 
such a place. Scarvan took care that 
they did not get too close to the porch. 
Besides all that, he worked on their 
nerves. No doubt he said what he 
wanted them to believe. There’s lots 
in suggestion. They never thought it 
could be a picture, Charity. To them, 
excited as they were, it was Andrew 
and Jasper quarreling. How were they 
to know that, weeks before they saw 
the picture, the actor and Scarvan re- 
hearsed it in a studio until it was per- 
fect?” 

Iva nodded and supported Marway 
by declaring: 

“T didn’t even notice the picture 
flicker. I did when you showed it a 
few hours ago. But then I knew that 
it was a picture.” 

“Exactly,” said Marway. “Scarvan’s 
suggestion, “There are Andrew and Jas- 
per fighting,’ was enough in the first 
instance. He worked on your subcon- 


4 


scious mind and molded it to his ugly 


will.” 

“Then we wouldn’t have saved An- 
drew if you hadn’t found the motion- 
picture machine and the film in it?” 

“We would have saved him in any 


event,” Marway replied. “All J 
wanted to prove was Scarvan’s guilt, 
I believed in that the first day I ar- 
rived in Brunswick.” 

“But how would you have saved An- 
drew?” 

Marway rose from the table. He 
glanced at the three women. “I’m go- 
ing to show you soon,” he said. “We're 
going to the jail. I’m going to pay that 
devil, Scarvan, in his own coin. ['l 
never waste any sympathy on him. He 
refuses to confess now, although he 
knows we can prove that he is guilty.” 

The detective made his preparations. 
He went outside the house and con- 
nected up the wire he had cut near the 
bay window. He called up Tilt’s office 
from the front room. The lawyer had 
got into communication with Harrigan 
at the Parker House. The governor 
was attending a reception in the Back 
Bay district. Harrigan had not been 
able to reach him. 

Marway told Tilt to keep after Har- 
rigan. He replaced the receiver on 
the hook. He stared at Scarvan. He 
called O’Keefe out into the hall. 

“Go upstairs in the front room and 
bring down a dark suit for Scarvan,” 
he said. “Dress him. Put on his shoes. 
Put a collar and tie on the fiend. Get 
a long black overcoat from the- hall 
rack, and a hat that we can pull far 
down over his eyes. I’m going to take 
him down to the jail and throw him into 
a. ceil,” 

“Tow about the warden, chief?” 

“T’ll answer for him.” 

It was two a. m. when Marway an- 
nounced that the time had come to pay 
the visit to Andrew. 

Iva and Miss Collins put on rain- 
coats and old hats. Charity agreed to 
remain in the house until they re- 
turned. Fingy sat huddled in the front 


dS 


seat of the car as Marway and O'Keefe, 
supporting Scarvan, appeared on the 
porch and started down the steps. 

The rain fell over the town. The 




















street was furrowed by two gutter tor- 
rents. The glow from the lamps showed 
faintly through the mist. 

Marway ran his arm behind Scarvan 
and almost carried him to the automo- 
He seated the steel maker on 
the back seat. He got in with O’Keefe 
on the other side. Eva and Miss Col- 
lins sat crowded beside Fingy. 

The detective glanced at the vague 
outlines of the castle. He started back 
as he saw the monkey perched in the 
window of Singha’s room. The animal 
scratched at the glass. 

Marway’s eyes dropped to Charity. 
She stood half in and half out of the 
front door. The light from the hall 
cluster brought out the sharp outlines 
of her form. 

“Good-by,” he called. “Stay on the 
job until you hear from us.” 

O’Keefe leaned over Scarvan’s hud- 
dled figure and asked: 

“To the county jail, chief?” 

“Not yet. Let Fingy drive around 
to Tilt’s office.” 

Scarvan attempted to remonstrate. 
Marway held him down with the palm 
of his hand, reached into his side 
pocket, and drew out three pellets of 
hashish. 

He exposed these as the chauffeur 
started up the car and clicked into first 
speed. 

Scarvan’s face remained rigid, but 
his eyes showed the desire that was 
within his soul. 

“I’m going to give these to you,” Mar- 
way said. “I want you to swallow all 
three. You need that many to brace 
you up.” 

O’Keefe stared at his chief. “You 
better not,” he remonstrated warningly. 
“We'll have a wild man on our hands.” 

Scarvan reached and took the pills. 
He moistened his lips. His fingers 
shook as he bent his arm and swallowed 
the hashish. He gulped. His chin 
raised. 
Marway 


bile. 


pulled down the bridge 
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builder’s soft hat until it shaded his 
eyes. He nodded toward O’Keefe. 

“Hold him now,” he said. “He’s go- 
ing to get normal and then he’s going 
under for a long sleep. He'll be like 
a whisky drinker waking up and taking 
three drinks. The toxicologist in Phila- 
delphia told me to give him two pills. 
I gave him three. I made sure of 
enough,” 

The car skidded and rocked as Fingy 
turned into the main street of Bruns- 
wick. Scarvan twitched his shoulders. 
He snarled and tried to stand on his 
feet. 

Marway and O’Keefe dragged him 
down. A fight ensued in the tonneau. 
It was ferocious in its intensity. The 
girls screamed. Fingy slowed up at 
the Eagle Hotel and offered his aid. 

“Go on! Go on!” said Marway de- 
terminedly. “We've got him. He'll 
quiet down. Go on past Tilt’s office, 
turn around, and come back again on 
the other side of the street.” 

Scarvan relaxed on the floor of the 
car. Marway glanced through the side 
curtains. The street was deserted. 
He waited until Fingy had backed and 
turned. 

Springing out and standing on the 
curb, Marway said to O’Keefe. 

“Watch Scarvan. I think the worst 
is over. He'll be in a state of coma 
for several hours.” 

Marway returned to the car after a 
short talk with Tilt. 

“All right!” he said. “Drive to the 
back gate of the county jail, Fingy.” 

Coppell, the warden, answered the de- 
tective’s ring in person. Behind the 
burly form of the jailer stood Braun, 
the chief of police. 

“We've a letter here from Mr. Col- 
lins,” said Marway. “He has permitted 
us to pay a visit to Andrew before he 
hangs. We've got Scarvan Knight with 
us. He is overcome by his brother’s 
misfortune.” 


Coppell blinked. 


He took the letter 
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which Eva handed from the car. He 
tore it open, slanted it in the rain, and 
slowly deciphered the prosecutcr’s sig- 
nature. 

“Come in,” he said. “Come in, every- 
body. The scaffoid is ready. There’s 
three newspaper men waiting around. 
They’ve just been talking to the pris- 
oner. He’s lying down now.” 

Marway climbed into the car. He 
aided O’Keefe in supporting Scarvan 
to the curb and then through the gate. 
Both detectives held the steel maker up 
by running their arms beneath his dark 
coat. They pretended to talk with him. 

Coppell was last through the iron 
door which led to the cell block of the 
prison. He rattled the keys as he came 
forward to Marway and Eva. 

“We want to speak to Andrew alone,” 
said the detective. “It’s his last night 
an earth. Can you do that for us?” 

The jailer strode through the gloom. 
He tapped on the bars of the condemned 
man’s cell. 

“Your brother, Miss Knight, and 
Miss Collins are here to visit you, with 
two men. Do you want to see them?” 

Andrew said, “Yes!” He rose from 
a cot. 

Coppell and Braun drew away from 
the cell after unlocking the door. They 
spoke in whispers and eyed the group 
from time to time. 

Marway had prepared 
through the note which Eva had taken 
to the jail. The prisoner stood inside 
the stonework. He waited until Eva 
and Miss Collins, at Marway’s whis- 
pered orders, moved to a position be- 
tween the two representatives of the 
law and the open cell door. 

Then the detective swiftly shoved 
Scarvan into the cell. Andrew guided 
him so that he fell upon the cot. [Eva 
gasped and flushed as she saw the pur- 
pose of this action. A moment later, 
Andrew came out and 
the detectives. He had on 


\ndrew 


stood between 
Scarvan’s 


long coat and hat. 
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“Don’t let Coppell see your face too 
closely,” whispered Marway to Andrew, 
“Pretend that you are overcome by 
grief. Stand still a minute. It’s dark, 
but those men have sharp eyes.” 

Prisoners moved restlessly in their 
cells. White faces pressed to the bars, 
A voice called down to Coppell. He 
left the chief of police and tried to 
find out from which cell the prisoner 
had called. He walked halfway around 
the cell block. 

“Tl put you in the cooler!” he 
shouted hoarsely. “Shut up!” 

Marway took advantage of the diver- 


sion. He pressed Andrew and O'Keefe 
toward the iron door to freedom. He 
turned to Braun. 

“That’s all chief,” he said. “Tell 
Mr. Coppell that we’re going. We've 
said good-by to Andrew. He’s 


fainted.” 

Coppell strode over the stone flags, 
He peered into the cell. He saw Scar- 
van on the cot. The light within was 
dim. He slammed the cell door, rattled 
a huge key in the lock, and shot the 
bolt. 

“What time does he hang?” asked 
Marway innocently, as Eva and Miss 
Collins joined O’Keefe and Andrew. 

“At daybreak—about two hours from 
now !” 

“Do you think he’ll confess?” 

“Sure! They all do! I’ve hanged 
fifteen that did!” 

“T’ll be back in an hour,” said Mar- 
way. “We're going to take Mr. Scar- 
van Knight home. He’s greatly broken 
up by this hanging.” 

“Tt’s the first time he’s been here,” 
said Coppell heavily. “He’s a hell of 
a brother.” 

Marway shielded Andrew with his 
broad shoulder. The jailer unlocked the 
iron door and led the way to the gate. 

Eva, Miss Collins, O’Keefe and An- 
drew climbed into the car and let the 
dripping curtains down. 

Fingy turned in his seat and stared 

















at Andrew. “You’re a dead ringer,” 
he whispered, “for your brother. I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if they 
hanged him in your place.” 

“They're going to,” said Marway, 
springing into the car. “Trust a thick 
jailer like Coppell to do that.” 


AVE 


HEMP. 


CHAPTER 

A STRAND OF 

|? was Friday afternoon when Mar- 
way, Fingy and O’Keefe reached 
New York. The big touring car was 
plastered with mud. Both detectives 
were hollow-eyed from lack of sleep. 

They had closed up matters at Bruns- 
wick in a manner satisfactory to their 
clients—E-va Knight and Andrew. 

Marway went to a Turkish bath on 
Forty-second Street and slept for nine 
hours. He rose, breakfasted, and took 
the subway down to his office in the 
Greenwich Building. 

Saturday had dawned clear and blue. 
Harrigan sat in the front office. He 
had returned from Boston on a midnight 
train. 

Marway hurried through the suite 
and pressed the buzzer for the second 
assistant manager. Harrigan appeared 
almost instantly. 

“What is it?” he asked, as he stood 
in the doorway. 

“How close did you get to the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania? Did you have 
him on the wire in case we wanted to 
try for a reprieve?” 

“Yes. He was at the Copley Plaza 
at two o’clock yesterday morning. I 
told him that I was expecting to hear 
from Duke County politicians who had 
evidence to prove that Andrew was not 
guilty. He said he was willing to lis- 
ten to their evidence over the long- 
distance phone. There was then time 
to save your man. The governor could 
have wired the warden.” 

Marway leaned back in his chair and 
thrust a black cigar into his mouth. 
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“It worked out all right,” he said. 
“T’m glad we didn’t have to call on Col- 
lins and the rest of those stubborn 
heads in Brunswick. They were so 
sure that Andrew was guilty, that I 
hated to remove the delusion. You 
know what happened ?” 

“T heard something through O’Keefe, 
You switched Scarvan for Andrew and 
let the real murderer hang.” 

“Yes! That fathead jailer never 
knew the difference. But let’s forget it. 
This looks like a fine bright morning. 
What became of that butler I sent 
here?” 

“Oh, he’s waiting around. 
to go to work for you.” 

“T'll try him at the flat. That set- 
tles him. Now send in O’Keefe.” 

The big operative slouched through 
the door. He sank heavily into a chair. 
He eyed his chief, then stared out 
through the open window. 

“O'Keefe,” said Marway, removing 
his cigar, “I want you to get busy this 
morning and run a few errands. An- 
drew Knight and Eva are in New York. 
Eva is at the Martha Washington. An- 
drew is at the Astor. They’re going to 
be married.” 

“Ts that right, chief ?” 

“Yes. We'd better send up some 
flowers to her. Get whatever brides 
wear. Get a lot of them. There’s a 
florist around the corner. Charge them 
to me.” 

O’Keefe crossed his legs. “Why did 
they come on to New York?” he que- 
ried. “Ain’t that castle in Brunswick 
big enough for them?” 

“Yes, it’s big enough, but there are 
memories which will not down. Be- 
sides, O’Keefe, Andrew is now Scar- 
van as far as anybody knows, He’s go- 
ing to retain Scarvan’s name. The old 
Andrew, who used to drink—the fam- 
ily black sheep—is going to take charge 
of the steel works, raise the men’s 
wages and in every way atone for the 
past ” 


He wants 
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“That’s a nice idea, chief; but won’t 
somebody recognize him?” 

“Not after he takes a honeymoon 
voyage with Eva, say to Bermuda. The 
Jaw says that Andrew is dead. Well, 
the law is often wrong! It’s wrong 
about as many times, O’Keefe, as it is 
right.” 

“Sure it is! Didn’t twelve good men 
and true convict Andrew? If it wasn’t 
for you, Scarvan would have been walk- 
ing this earth with all the Knight for- 
tune, and the girl under his thumb.” 

Marway removed the cigar from his 
mouth and stared at the ashes. He 
flecked them on to the floor. 

“We played in a bit of luck with 
the case just closed,” he remarked mus- 
ingly. “We could have solved the 


whole thing when that actor, Price, 
started to blackmail Scarvan. We let 
him get away—or get killed. Then 


there was that monkey that showed me 
the slide to the secret room where the 
motion-picture machine was_ hidden. 
That was a piece of good fortune. I’m 
holding the machine and the film. It’s 
the best example of a perfect alibi I 
ever saw. It was calculated to turn al- 
most any jury. I consider that Scar- 
van would have made one of the most 
masterly criminals of the age had he 
continued his career of evildoing.” 

“He never confessed, chief?” 

“No. They dragged him to the scaf- 
fold—but, oh, that’s past history. This 
is a fine day. Go get those flowers and 
send them up to Miss Eva Knight with 
our compliments.” 

O’Keefe rose and stood in the door. 
“How about Tilt and the pretty girl?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know. It looks like a sweet 
case there. That lawyer has a lot to 


learn about law, though.” 
“They all have!” 
operative. 
Marway swung toward his desk. He 
eyed the stack of mail. 
O'Keefe suddenly. 


growled the big 


He glanced at 
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“Well,” he asked, “what are you wait- 
ing for? Have you any more ques- 
tions concerning the Knight case?” 

“There’s one or two, chief. Do you 
think that Brunswick bunch are going 
to get wise when Andrew returns to 
town and plays the part of Scarvan? 
Suppose Scarvan had a wife living 
somewhere. He might have married 
when he was building that bridge in 
India.” 

Marway tapped his desk and smiled. 
“You open up infinite possibilities,” he 
said. “But, O’Keefe, you must remem- 
ber that Eva knows the secret and that 
all a woman asks from a man is fidel- 
ity. As to the townsfolk—I have an 
idea that Andrew will stay in Bruns- 
wick only long enough to put in a man- 
ager who will see that his ideas are 
carried out. He may even decide to 
sell the works. I’m sure he and Eva 
would prefer to live far away from the 
scene of the tragedy.” 

“Just the same, chief, that thick bunch 
out there may guess that Andrew is 
Scarvan and start talking.” 

“They'll never guess it in a million 


years! Andrew will learn to write like 
Scarvan. He will wear his clothes. He 
will stay away from Brunswick en- 


tirely until he has learned the role. Be- 
sides——”’ 

“Well, chief?” 

“Besides, you must remember that I 
got the idea of substituting Scarvan 
for Andrew when I saw the tremendous 
resemblance between them. It is fit- 
ting justice! Scarvan’s plan worked 
both ways—for crime and for retribu- 
tion. It reason that, if he 
could play the part of Andrew, then 
Andrew could impersonate him. The 
jailer never suspected anything. An- 
drew can go back to Brunswick any 
time and they'll all call him Scarvan.” 

O’Keefe pulled down the lapels of 
He smoothed his hair and 
He had taken two steps 


stood to 


his coat. 
turned away. 



















in the direction of the outer offices when 
he heard Marway call to him. 

“What is it, chief?” he asked, going 
back. 

Marway poised a letter which he had 
sorted from the morning’s mail. 

“Here’s something from  Bruns- 
wick,” he said, eying the postmark. “It’s 
from the Eagle Hotel. Poor stationery 


and written with a hotel pen that 
scratches. Wait and we'll see whom it 


is from.” 

Marway lifted a paper cutter and 
slit the evelope. He drew out a folded 
piece of hotel note paper. 

“Maybe it’s a theater ticket,” sug- 
gested O'Keefe. “Remember the 
Knight case started with a ticket to the 
Terrace Theater.” 

The detective leaned back in the 
swivel chair. He began reading the 
scrawled note. 

“It’s from Charity,” he said, glanc- 
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ing up at O’Keefe. “She writes that 
she’s burned all the hashish, that she’s 
taking care of the castle, and that the 
place is in awful condition—from dust 
and lack of sweeping. I can see her 
broom flying.” 

O’Keefe stared through the door. 
“What’s that?” he asked. “That thing 
you found in the letter ?” 

Marway folded the note. 
gled a thin strand of hemp. 

“It’s part of a hangman’s noose,” 


He dan- 


he said. “She must have got it from 
that warden. Thoughtful of her to 
send it to us.” 
“Give it to me, chief. My Mary 
’ 


likes to collect them things.’ 
Marway rose and went to the open 
window. His arm swung back. He 
hurled the souvenir far out over lower 
3roadway. 
“That does close the case!” he de- 
clared. 


END. 





THE EXECUTION OF SLAVER GORDON 
NATHANIEL GORDON was an old-time sea captain who carried cargoes 


of the commodity known as “black ivory,” under the most revolting and 


inhuman conditions. 


When he was captured by the U. 


S. S. Michigan the 


hold of his ship, the Erie, was found to contain nine hundred negroes—both 
male and female—packed in without ventilation. 
It took two trials to convict Gordon, but he was finally found guilty and 


sentenced to death by Judge Shipman, 


who denounced the prisoner’s conduct 


vigorously when imposing the supreme penalty for his misdeeds. 


The execution took place in the New York City prison, in February, 1 
Gordon’s wife and aged mother visited him on the evening before the day set 


for the hanging, and there was an affectionate leavetaking, 

The next morning, at three o’clock, the keepers, who were spending the night 
in the same cell with the condemned man, discovered him in convulsions. A 
physician stated that poison had been administered. Gordon pleaded to be allowed 


to die by his own hand, but his prayer was refused. 


He was compelled to totter 


as best he could to the gallows in the prison yard, and was held up by two 


deputy marshals while the rope was being adjusted about his neck. 


It was a 


fitting end for a particularly repellent type of criminal. 
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Author of ‘‘Can You Guess?’’ ‘‘Sinking Sands,’’ etc, 


re, KLE, the highly efficient 

butler in the Stanley H. West- 

brook household, took the 
; telegram from the messenger 
boy and signed for it. Then, his face 
as impassive as if hewn out of hard 
wood, he started for the library, where 
he knew he would find his master ab- 
sorbed in the market pages of the morn- 
ing newspapers. The arrival of a tele- 
gram at the Westbrook country house 
was not an unusual occurrence, for 
Westbrook kept in close touch with his 
office even during the week-end vaca- 
tions which he so rarely permitted him- 
self; but Merkle was endowed with 
an inquiring disposition, and telegrams 
always stirred his curiosity. 

He fingered the yellow envelope in- 
quisitively as he made his way toward 
the library. Discovering that the flap 
was insecurely gummed down, he did 
something which, if they could have 
seen him at that moment, would have 
caused his master and mistress to re- 
vise their deep-rooted opinions concern- 
ing their outwardly faithful and punc- 
tilious butler. Pausing outside the li- 
brary door, he gave the flap a little nip, 
opened the envelope, drew out the in- 
closure, and read: 





Will arrive on the seven-thirteen this eve- 
ning. Must have twenty thousand cash. 
Can explain everything. Dick. 

A flicker of animation crossed Mer- 
kle’s wooden face. His lips twitched 


ever so slightly as he put the telegram 
back in the envelope, moistened the 
gummed edge, and carefully adjusted 
the flap. His curiosity had been grati- 
fied. Richard, the Westbrooks’ tem- 
peramental young son, had become in- 
volved in another wild and florid esca- 
pade, and was now appealing to his 
father to help him out of the resultant 
dilemma. Nothing very unusual in that, 
thought Merkle, and he did not see how 
the matter could concern him in the 
least. Yet, as he knocked discreetly on 
the door, he did not seem quite the 
same Merkle who had given the West- 
brook family fourteen years of faith- 
ful and exemplary service. 

His display of unwonted emotion 
lasted only for a few seconds, however. 
As he entered the library, in response 
to a brusque “Come in,” a stonily apa- 
thetic expression masked whatever was 
going on in his mind, 

“Telegram for you, sir,” he an- 
nounced in subdued, respectful tones. 

Westbrook, seated at a big redwood 
desk which stood against the wall, did 
not turn, but merely let his news- 
paper drop and reached out a hand 
for the message. Merkle watched his 
profile narrowly as he snipped off the 
margin of the envelope and ran his 
eyes over the inclosure. Though a dy- 


namo of mental energy, Westbrook was 
a small, frail man and his high ex- 
panse of forehead gave him a sem- 














blance of top-heaviness. As he ab- 
sorbed the contents of the message, his 
lips narrowed into a thin, firm line 
and his brow puckered into a maze of 
wrinkles. 

“Umph!” he grunted; then waved a 
hand in dismissal. 

Merkle walked out, a farrago of 
strange emotions simmering in his mind. 
Halting outside the door and tilting his 
head against the keyhole, he heard 
Westbrook push his chair back and get 
up to pace the floor with quick, lung- 
ing strides. He was muttering to him- 
self, and the eavesdropping butler 
caught such terms of opprobrium as 
“the young idiot,’ “the brainless 
scamp;” and then a fierce and deter- 
mined, “I’ll be damned if I will! Let 
him go to blazes!” 

A knowing smile crossed Merkle’s 
sleek countenance. Westbrook was 
plainly vexed and disgusted, but the 
butler knew from long observation that 
his choler would soon cool down, and 
that the twenty thousand would be wait- 
ing for Richard upon his arrival. West- 
brook might fume and sputter, but in 
the end his affection for his son would 
get the better of his moral indigna- 
tion. Even as this reflection passed 
through Merkle’s mind, the footfalls 
ceased and a squeaking sound told that 
Westbrook had resumed his chair. 

“Dick wins, as usual,’ mumbled the 
butler as he stole away from the door 
and proceeded toward the pantry to 
issue instructions for the dinner to be 
given that evening. His eyes glinted 
shrewdly when, a little later, West- 
brook ordered his car and drove off 
in the direction of the adjacent town. 
Merkle knew he carried an account in 
the bank there, and, this being Saturday, 
he would just have time to reach it 


and draw out the money before closing 
time. 

As he went about his duties the but- 
ler realized that he was not quite him- 
self, but he could not understand his 
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feelings. He had never given much 
thought to the duality of human nature, 
but now he sensed dimly that, during 
all the years he had been in the West- 
brooks’ employ, there had two 
Merkles instead of one. The first had 
ithful, industrious and unimag- 
ler; the other a sly and 
low who had been merely 

Now the two were 
in conflict, with the second one rap- 
idly gaining the upper hand, and Mer- 
kle’s mind reeled. 

He walked about in a half daze, for 


been 


been a faith 
inative ploc 
designing fe 
waiting his chi 


the first time in his career realizing 
that he loathed the humdrum details 
of his job. In the past he had taken 
pride in his deft and skillful manage- 


ment of the \estbrook dinners, but 
now such things seemed stale and irk- 
some. It occurred to him that there 


were a great many things in life that 
he had missed, and he wondered 
whether it was now too late to make up 
for lost time. He was not certain, but 
it seemed to him that a great deal might 
be accomplished on twenty thousand 
dollars. 

He happened to be standing at one 
of the windows Westbrook 
turned from his trip to the bank, and 
he noticed with mingled feelings that 
one of the coat 
bulged signific } Listening to his 
footsteps, Merkle perceived that he was 
walking straight to the library, and he 
guessed that his employer meant to 
keep the money in the desk until eve- 
ning, perhaps because he 
wife would ask embarrassing questions 
if she should find such a large amount 


when re- 


financier’s 


antly. 


pockets 


feared his 


in the wall safe. After a moment’s 
hesitation, Merkle decided to make 
sure. He hurried to the library, enter- 


ing just in time to see a thick bundle 
of bank notes disappear in one of the 
drawers of the desk. 

“Pardon me, sir. I—I didn’t know 
you were back,” he stammered apolo- 


getically. 
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Westbrook slammed the drawer shut. 
“Well, what is it?” he demanded un- 
graciously. 

“Only the light switch, sir,” said 
Merkle, inventing a subterfuge on the 
spur of the moment and carefully con- 
trolling his expression to avoid giving 
the slightest hint that he had seen the 
money. “It didn’t seem to be work- 
ing just right last night, and I had it 
repaired. I thought I would test it 
and make sure that it’s in order, sir.” 

Westbrook nodded, evidently satis- 
fied with the explanation, and the but- 
ler, after making an elaborate show 
of experimenting with the switch, 
walked out of the room. His heart beat 
a little faster, now that he had ob- 
tained a glimpse of the money, but there 
was also an aching confusion in his 
head. If he were to gain possession of 
it, he must act before Richard’s ar- 
rival, and he was at a loss how to go 
about it, for Merkle’s criminal talents 
were as yet in an undeveloped state. 
Throughout the afternoon, while he 
attended to his duties in a perfunctory 
way, his mind was struggling with the 
problem. 

Dinner was served early, and Merkle 
annoyed his mistress by permitting sev- 
eral little slips to mar the smooth prog- 
ress of the meal. All the time he was 
thinking of the money in the desk 
drawer and wondering how he could 
get hold of it before Richard should 
arrive. There was no one in the library 
now, and it would have been an easy 
matter to pry the drawer open, but 
he knew that he could not leave the 
dining room for even a few minutes 
without his absence being noted. As 
he watched the clock with one eye and 
the movements of the waiters with the 
other, the twenty thousand dollars kept 
teasing his imagination, and he told 
himself that this might be his first, last, 
and only opportunity to lay hands on 
such an amount. 

His suspense grew tormenting as at 
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length the dinner approached its end, 
The younger ones among the guests 
were discussing the dance which was to 
follow, while the older ones were laps- 
ing into the state of easy familiarity 
that results from a satisfying meal, 
Krom time to time Mrs. Westbrook 
shot Merkle a furtive and_ baleful 
glance, and he knew that he would be 
severely reprimanded for his remiss- 
ness. He would not have cared if only 
the twenty thousand were safely in his 
pockets. Finally the guests rose and be- 
gan to scatter, and he saw a chance to 
slip away. 

His heart pounded chokingly against 
his ribs as he stole into the dark library 
and fumbled his way to the desk in the 
corner. He knew he had little to fear, 
for the men had retired to Westbrook’s 
den for a smoke and a chat, while the 
women had gone to their rooms to ar- 
range their toilettes for the dance. 
Richard’s train was not due for twenty 
minutes yet, and Merkle thought he 
could easily accomplish his purpose in 
half of that time. All he needed were 
cool nerves, a steady hand, and a few 
minutes of freedom from interrup- 
tions. 

He placed his hand on the drawer 
containing the money, remembering that 
it was the second one from the top on 
the right-hand side. As he had ex- 
pected, it was locked. With a strong 
effort he controlled his nervousness, tell- 
ing himself that his entire future de- 
pended upon the developments of the 
next few minutes, and that he must suc- 
ceed in his undertaking. Then, not dar- 
ing to switch on the light, he groped 
for the paper cutter. Once, when 
Westbrook has misplaced his keys, he 
had been called in to force the desk 
open, and that implement had served 
the purpose admirably. What he had 
done once, he told himself as he pried 
the lock with the thin-bladed instru- 


ment, he could do again. 
He tried and tried, but the mechan- 

















ism did not yield. He cursed his shak- 
ing fingers and jumpy nerves, but all 
the time his excitement was fanned by 
the thought that the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars, symbolic of a future 
of ease, comfort and pleasure, was only 
a few inches away. A long, shrill whis- 
tle told him that Richard’s train 
approaching the station, and that he 
had only a few minutes more in which 
Besides, a member of 
the household was apt to intrude at 
any moment. After pausing for an in- 
stant to mop the perspiration from his 
forehead, he attacked the lock once 
more, and suddenly the bolt gave. 

With a husky exclamation he jerked 
the drawer out and thrust a trembling 
hand into the The money 
was there—several compact bundles of 
fresh, crisp bills—and Merkle’s head 
swam a little as he began to stuff the 
loot into his pockets. He could scarcely 
realize as yet that he had succeeded and 
that the money was his, but his mind 
was already reveling in rosy dreams of 
the future. He had yet to make his es- 
cape, of course, but that would be com- 
and he would proceed 


was 


to do his work. 


interior. 


paratively easy, 
so cautiously that—— 

At this point, with his mind full of 
soothing hopes and his fingers clutch- 
ing a bills, musings 
came to an abrupt stop. Of a sudden 
there came a clicking sound, and then 
the lights the puny 
figure and cynically smiling face of 
Stanley H. Westbrook. He regarded 
the butler with a look of mingled be- 


wilderment and sneering amusement. 
1 
I 


is 
iilS 


bundle of 


went on, revealing 





i see,” ne 
le 


“Caught with the goods, 
valking straight up to Merk 
and plucking the bundles of bank notes 
from his bulging pockets. 

The butler shrank back a step, then 


tely taken 


stood dumb and rigid, comple 
aback by the sudden reversal. 

“I'd never have suspected anything,” 
proceeded Westbrook in easy tones, “if 
concern at the condition of the 


your 
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light switch hadn’t struck me as a bit 
forced. You look so confounded pi- 
ous, Merkle, that we’ve been under- 
rating your versatility. Got anything 
to say for yourself before I call the 
police ?” 

He slid into the chair beside the desk 
and drew the telephone to him. Merkle, 
standing at his side, his face almost as 
white as his immaculate shirt front, was 
gulping with anguish. A few minutes 
ago he had been in an exultant mood; 
now he was conscious of nothing but 
a poignant, sickening despair, and the 
sudden reaction seemed to have sucked 
every ounce of strength out of his body. 

“If you have any explanations to 
make, better make them now,” warned 
Westbrook. “I’m waiting.” 

Merkle strove hard to find his voice, 
but he knew there was nothing he could 
say in extenuation of his conduct. He 
squinted at the bundles of bank notes, 
tossed in a heap on the desk, and re- 
flected bitterly that now they were for- 
ever out of his reach. And not only 
that, but his blithe vision of the future 
had now faded into a dreary picture 
of a prison cell. Then his eyes strayed 
to the slight but dominant figure of 
Westbrook, and he sensed something 
paradoxical in the circumstance that 
so frail a creature should upset all his 
The man seemed as 
fragile as one of Mrs. Westbrook’s 
precious vases, and yet—— 

“Well, Merkle?’ The 
Westbrook’s right closed about 
the receiver, but as 3 1e had not re- 
moved it from the hook. 

Suddenly the butler’s body stiffened. 


calculations. 


fingers of 
hand 
1 
i 


vet 


He looked past his employer, to the 
other side of the desk, and there, lean- 
ing against the wall, stood the rough, 
heavy, metal-feruled walking | stick 
which Westbrook always carried on his 
rambles about the estate. For an in- 
stant Merkle felt a whirling sensa- 


tion in his head. It was followed by 


a sense of supreme coolness and fierce 
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determination. Perhaps the situation 
could be reversed once more. Perhaps 
the money, and all that it meant, would 
yet be his. He listened intently. From 
the ballroom came laughing voices and 
the strains of the orchestra; in the op- 
posite direction sounded the clatter of 
dishes. For the moment he was alone 
with the slight, fragile man in the chair. 

Shrugging his shoulders, Westbrook 
brought the receiver to his ear. In an- 
other minute Merkle’s fate would have 
been sealed, but he acted in the inter- 
val. With a leap he reached the wall, 
snatched up the stick, swung it over 
his shoulders, and brought it down with 
savage force on Westbrook’s head. He 
struck again and again, feeling as 
though a strength much greater than 
his own was directing the blows. 

Suddenly he stopped, the cane drop- 
ping from his nerveless fingers. West- 
brook, a look of shock and horror con- 
gealed on his face, had sagged back 
against the chair. His figure twisted 
and crumpled, he seemed to have dwin- 
dled to a ludicrously small size. Ab- 
stractedly Merkle hung up the receiver, 
then looked into his employer’s rigidly 
staring eyes. 

“Lord!” he mumbled huskily, a 
greenish pallor spreading over his face. 
“T’ve killed him!” 

He had scarcely realized what he was 
doing until the deed was accomplished. 
Another mind than his own seemed to 
have inspired the crime, and another’s 
hand seemed to have dealt the blows. 
Now he felt shaky from head to foot, 
and a great fear seized him. Suddenly 
he heard the sharp peal of the door- 
bell. 

“Richard!” he muttered; and in the 
same instant a dizzying flash surged 
through his mind. Feeling cool and 
determined once more, he gathered up 
the bundles of bank notes, distributed 
them among his pockets, removed all 
traces of his finger prints from the desk 
with his handkerchief, switched off the 
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light, and hurried to admit the new ar- 
rival before any of the other servants 
could do so. A plan had formed in 
his mind with the rapidity of inspira- 
tion, and his course of conduct was 
clear to him as he opened the door, 

A young, tall man with a pale and 
haggard face brushed past him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Richard,” said 
Merkle suavely, marveling at his cool- 
ness. “Hope you're well, sir.” 

The young man’s face twitched nery- 
ously. ‘My father—where is he?” he 
demanded brusquely. 

“fn the library. I think he is wait- 
ing for you. Right this way, Mr. Rich- 
ard.” 

“You needn’t 
find the way.” 

The young man rushed forward, and 
Markle’s face wrinkled into a grati- 
fied grin. He had hoped that Richard 
Westbrook would enter the library 
alone. He followed softly and at a 
discreet distance. Richard, evidently 
surprised at finding the library dark, 
was muttering to himself. After lis- 
tening for a few moments, Merkle stole 
away, slipped out through the front 
door, hurried across the lawn, picked 
up a trowel which the gardener had 
left lying around, dug a hole with it 
in the soft dirt in a corner of the gar- 
den, taking care not to soil his hands, 
and carefully hid the money. Then 
he retraced his steps toward the house. 

He chuckled softly to himself. It 
would have been easy to flee, but his 
absence would soon be noticed follow- 
ing the discovery of Westbrook’s dead 
body, and then he would either be 
caught, convicted, and sent to the elec- 
tric chair, or he would face the almost 
equally dismal prospect of being a fugi- 
tive from justice for the rest of his 
life. The plan on which he was now 
acting was much better, for it would 
permit him to enjoy the money in peace 
and tranquillity. 


bother, Merkle. I'll 


At his earliest oppor- 
tunity he would transfer the bills to 




















a safer place of hiding, and in a week 
or two he would find an excuse for re- 
signing. Merkie was well pleased with 
himself and his prospects as he re- 
entered the house and walked toward 
the library. 

Richard had switched on the light, 
and he was standing beside the chair 
containing the dead body, dazedly peer- 
ing down at the rigid, ashen features. 
of horror had settled over the 
young man’s handsome with its 
marks of reckless living and overin- 
dulgence in pleasure, and he stood as if 
transfixed. Merkle advanced to the 
center of the room, then stopped and 
feigned an exclamation of shock and 
surprise. 

“Mr. Richard, how 
asked in pained tones. 
The young man look ed uy 
his bloodshot eye “How 
what?” he dusianiied thickly. 
“You know what I mean,” 


\ look 
face, 


could you?” he 


Wp lit iking 


could I 


said the 


butler gently, stepping a little closer. 
“I guess you were excited and didn’t 


doing, sir. 
leave 


what you were 
you think you had better 
, before the police come?” 
echoed 
Merkle, 
what do you mean? Are you insinu- 
ating that I—that I killed my father?” 

A sad, patient smile came Merkle’s 
lips. “I’m not insinuating 
he protested. “Anybody 
happened. I always i 
Richard, and I don’t want to see 
get into trouble. I’m 


realize 

Don’t 

at | once 
’ 


sefore the 
Richard 


iS . ? 
police come: 


bewilderedly. ork ee 


» tO 
¢ rth: - 
anything, 
can see what's 
ced you, Mr. 
you 
the only one who 
You can 








saw you come to the house. 
leave unnoticed. Shall I call a car 


for you, ir: 


Richard stepped away from the chair 
nd faced the butler squarely. 
muttered. “I 


going to run 


‘You're 
crazy, man!” he didn’t 
kill my father, and I’m not 


otify the police at oa: 


i 


away. N 


Guess I had better tell mother.” 
Merkle sighed piously as the 


He glanced at the heavy 


other 


walked away. 
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walking stick, which lay where he had 
dropped it, just behind the chair. Then 
he gazed reluctantly into the dead man’s 


ghastly face. It was as he had told 
Richard; anybody could see that West- 
brook had come to his death by vio- 
lence. Besides, a brief examination 


would easily reveal the nature of the 
fatal injury. Merkle told himself that 
all he had to do was to play his role 
with skill and finesse, and all would be 
well. He picked up the telephone, 
called the local police department, and 
briefly reported that Mr. Westbrook 
had been found dead under circum- 
stances indicating foul play. 

Guests and members of the house- 
hold were crowding into the 
library, the festive raiment of the for- 
mer contrasting vividly with the grue- 
scene in the room. Mrs. West- 
took in everything at a single 
piercing shriek, and 
was carried away fainting. Richard, 
white-faced and trembling, advanced to 
the chair and stooped to pick up the 


already 


some 
bre ¢ Kk 
glance, uttered a 


walking stick. 

“T wouldn’t do that, Dick,” said a 
mild, lazily drawling voice, and a fat, 
man of about forty 
hand on young 


. seurthi 
Werything 


pink-cheeked 
placed a_ restraining 
Westl 
must be 
the coroner get 

t 


c 1 . 
Tussy abour sucn things, 


As if the brief 


yrook’s shoulder. ee 
until the police and 
They’re rather 
you know.” 
hausted 
down 
and let 
Merkle 
frequent 


lett as 1t 1s 


here. 


speech had ex! 
speaker sat 





within a few feet of the desk 
about the room. 


had been a 


his eyes roam 
ee 
knew him, for he 


guest at the Westbrook house. He 
was Andrew Leeds and had once beer 








1 famous private detective, but inborn 
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the throng of gaping and gasping 
guests. Presently he arose, ambled to 
the chair in which the dead man sat, 
and made a brief examination. 

“He got quite a whack,” he mum- 
bled. “Fractured the skull and burst 
a blood vessel, I guess.” His mild 
blue eyes scanned the faces in the room. 
“One thing is certain. A left-handed 
man did it.” 

A thin smile on his lips, Leeds sat 
down again. A chorus of murmurs and 
mutterings followed his announcement. 

“How do you make that out?” de- 
manded Richard Westbrook, eying the 
investigator closely. 

“It’s a very simple deduction, Dick,” 
declared Leeds, regarding the young 
man out of half-closed eyes. “The 
blows struck your father on the left 
side of his head, which is the side near- 
est the wall. As the desk stands in a 
corner, and the murderer could not 
have got between the desk and the wall, 
he must have struck from behind. The 
fact that the blows landed on the left 
side proves conclusively that the as- 
sailant was a left-handed man. Get 
me?” 

Merkle concealed a grin with the 
palm of his hand. Though few peo- 
ple seemed to have noticed it, the but- 


ler was ambidextrous and could use 
either hand to equal advantage. He 
could not remember whether he had 


dealt the blows with his left hand or 
with his right, but he recalled that he 
had stepped to Westbrook’s side to get 
the walking stick, and at the moment 
his employer’s head had been tilted 
slightly to the right, explaining why 
the blows had landed on the left side 
of his head. 

“In other words,” proceeded Leeds 
calmly, “it would have been a physi- 
cal impossibility for any one but a left- 
handed the crime.” 


man to commit 


Again his lazily roving eyes swept the 
huddled throng. 
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Of a sudden Merkle gave a little 
start. What Leeds had just said im- 
pressed him as a piece of brilliant de- 
duction, but he also sensed a warning 
to himself. It would not do to let 
any one know that he could use either 
hand with equal facility. It was warm 
in the room, and he had been mopping 
his face with his handkerchief. Sud- 
denly and furtively he transferred the 
bit of linen from his left hand to his 
right. 

“I. am left-handed myself,” an- 
nounced Richard diffidently. 

Leeds grinned. “Interesting, but not 
conclusive,” he murmured. “There are 
lots of left-handed people in the world, 
The fact that you are one of them 
merely proves that you could have com- 
mitted the crime, but it is no proof 
that you did. Unless, of course,” he 
added as an afterthought, “it should 
develop that you are the only left- 
handed person who had an opportunity 
to do it.” 

Merkle repressed another smile, this 
time being careful to bring his right 
hand to his lips. The fact that Richard- 
ard Westbrook was left-handed was, of 
course, only a coincidence, but it was 
a coincidence that played directly into 
Merkle’s hands. Conscious that Leeds 
was squinting at him from time to him, 
he wiped his forehead ostentatiously 
with his right hand. Presently the bell 
rang, and he hurried to the door and 
ushered two men into the library. 

One, a squatty person with a thin 
face and a bristly mustache, proved to 
be the coroner. He stepped at once to 
the body and made an examination 
which substantially verified Leeds’ un- 
professional opinion. The other, a bar- 
rel-chested, coarse-muscled man with 
heavy jowls and an unmistakable air 
of authority, introduced himself as the 
local chief of police and proceeded im- 
mediately to ask questions. After a 
few preliminaries, he turned to Richard 
Westbrook. 

















“What do you know ’bout this af- 
fair?” he inquired sharply. 

“Not very much,” replied Richard. 
“I arrived on the seven-thirteen and 
went direct to the library. It was dark. 
As I turned on the light, I noticed fa- 
ther sitting in the chair over there. I 
saw at a glance that he was dead. That 
is all I can tell you.” 

The chief scratched his chin. “Did 
you come here for anything in par- 
tic’lar?” he asked suspiciously. 

The young man reddened a little. 
“T did, but I don’t think the matter 
concerns you in the least.” 

“Look here, young feller, that won’t 
do. We've got to get at the truth, 
What did you come here for?” 

Richard fidgeted and hesitated. 
“Well,” he said finally, “I wired my fa- 
ther this morning that I was coming 
and that I had to have twenty thou- 
sand in cash.” 

The chief snorted. “Got into a mix- 
up with some skirt, I s’pose. Anybody 
else know anything about this?” 

His eyes roved over the crowd. It 
developed that the guests had been in 
the ballroom at the time of the tragedy 
and had neither heard nor seen any- 
thing. The servants had been occu- 
pied in the kitchens and pantries, and 
could give no information. 

“What have you got to say?” in- 
quired the chief, turning to Merkle, 
who had remained silent during the 
questioning. 

A pained expression flitted across the 
butler’s moon-shaped face. He gazed 
sorrowfully at Richard. He fingered 
his necktie with an air ef great nerv- 
ousness, being careful to use his right 
hand, for he felt as though within the 
last hour the seat of his conscience had 
been transferred from his mind to his 
left hand. 

“I’m sorry to contradict Mr. Rich- 
ard,” he murmured sadly, “but I sup- 
pose I’ve got to tell the truth.” 


’ 
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“You can just bet you’ve got to,” 
rasped the chief. “Out with it!” 

The butler drew a long breath and 
fixed his virtuous eyes on the official’s 
face. 

“I went to the door myself when 
Mr. Richard arrived,’ he began hesi- 
tantly. “He seemed nervous and ex- 
cited and in a great hurry. He wouldn’t 
wait for me to announce him, but 
rushed right ahead into the library. A 
little later, while I was passing the 
door, I heard loud and angry voices. 
Mr. Richard was asking for money 
and " 

“That’s a lie!” exclaimed Richard. 
“T never 

“You'll be heard later,” interrupted 
the chief curtly. “Go on, butler.” 

Merkle sighed, but he was inwardly 
amazed at the ease with which the lies 
fell from his lips. “Mr. Westbrook 
didn’t seem satisfied with Mr. Rich- 
ard’s explanations,” he continued, “and 
refused to let him have the money. He 
had drawn it from the bank during 
the day, it seems, so as to have it ready 
in case Mr. Richard could give a good 
reason why he should have it. Evi- 
dently Mr. Richard couldn’t, for Mr. 
Westbrook told him he would not get 
a cent. Then there were more loud 
words, and by and by I heard some- 
thing that sounded like blows. I rushed 
in and saw Mr. Richard standing be- 
side the chair with the cane in his hand. 
Mr. Westbrook was dead.” The but- 
ler’s voice dropped to a plaintive mur- 
mur. “I’m sorry I didn’t go in sooner. 
I might have prevented it.” 

“No use crying over spilt milk,” phi- 
losophized the chief. “What have you 
to say for yourself, Westbrook ?” 

The young man glared at the butler. 
“Nothing!” he declared hotly. ‘“Noth- 
ing, except that Merkle has been tell- 
ing a string of rotten lies.” 

He glanced at the faces in the throng, 
but met only dubious glances or open 
distrust. It was evident that in an 
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issue of veracity between Merkle and 
young Westbrook, the crowd was in- 
clined in the former’s favor. They 
had heard many stories of Richard’s 
wild escapades, while on the other hand 
Merkle’s spotless record and reputa- 
tion for honesty and integrity counted 
heavily in his favor. The butler could 
see that even Leeds appeared to re- 
gard the young man with suspicion. 

The chief cleared his throat. ‘You 
say Mr. Westbrook drew the money 
from the bank,’ he said, peering 
shrewdly at the butler. ‘What be- 
came of it?” 

“That I couldn’t say, sir.” 

“H’m!” The chief puckered his 
brows. “Has Richard been out of this 
room since he arrived?” e 

“For a few minutes, sir,” admitted 
the butler with an air of reluctance. 
“He walked out shortly after I rushed 
in, saying he was going to break the 
news to his mother.” 

The chief nodded, and Merkle knew 
that his statement had produced the de- 
sired effect, for it had conveyed the 
suggestion to the official’s mind that 
Richard might have hidden the money 
during his absence from the library. He 
felt that he had played his rdle to per- 
fection, and he glowed and tingled at 
the thought that now the crisis was 
past. In a few minutes, unless the un- 
foreseen happened, Richard would be 
led out of the room a prisoner, and 
his conviction would be almost a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

He looked obliquely at Leeds, who 
sat with legs crossed and leaning far 
_back in his chair. As far as his ap- 
pearance went, he might have been half 
asleep. Presently he took out a cigar, 
snipped off the end, and explored his 
vest pocket for matches. Merkle took 
a box from his pocket and was about 
to light one for him, but checked him- 
self suddenly as he noticed that he 
was using his left hand. It was a 
In a twinkling he had 


Narrow escape. 
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transferred the match to his right hand, 
lighted it, and applied it to the end of 
Leeds’ cigar. Drowsily the investiga- 
tor nodded his thanks. 

“There’s another angle to this case 
that you seem to have overlooked, 
chief,” he drawled, exhaling a spiral of 
smoke. “It has, of course, occurred to 
you that the murder must have been 
committed by a left-handed man?” 

The chief stared bewilderedly, then 
frowned. ‘No, it hasn’t,” he declared 
testily. “What has that got to do with 
it?” 

“A lot, in my opinion. I'll tell you 
as soon as somebody brings me a drink, 
A glass of lemonade will do. My lips 
are parched.” 

Considering the circumstances, it 
was an unusual request, but Leeds’ ec- 
centricities were always forgiven him. 
Merkle hurried from the room, return- 
ing in a few minutes with a tall glass 
on a tray which he deftly balanced on 
the palm of his right hand. Leeds 
reached out a hand for the glass, and 
then Merkle saw he was in a dilemma. 
He could not remove the glass from 
the tray without using his left hand, 
the right being already occupied. For 
a few moments he experienced some- 
thing akin to panic. He realized that 
his sensitiveness about the matter was 
foolish, but he felt that he was as inca- 
pable of touching anything with his left 
hand as if it had been blistered and 
scorched by fire. Finally he solved the 
difficulty by placing the tray on the 
desk and taking the glass in his right 
hand. 


“Thanks,” said Leeds, smiling as he 


began to sip. “Your lemonade is ex- 
cellent, Merkle. Now, chief, let me ex- 
plain.” And he proceeded to outline 
1 
d 


the theory he had advanced before the 
arrival of the officials. “I have watched 
room pretty closely 
con- 


everybody in his 
during the past half 
cluded. “All of you have made some 
kind of with your hands— 


hour,” he 


motions 
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using fans and handkerchiefs, looking at 
watches, and so forth—and as far as 
I can determine, Richard Westbrook is 
the only left-handed man in the room.” 

“I guess that clinches it,” muttered 
the chief, advancing briskly and snap- 
ping a pair of handcuffs about Rich- 
ard’s wrists. 

The young man, a sickly smile play- 
ing about his lips, accepted them with- 
out protest, but he glared murderously 
at the butler. 

“Why so fast, chief?” asked Leeds 
as the official started to lead his pris- 
oner away. “Let me tell you a little 
story before you go. I was working 
on a murder case once in which the 
only clew we had was the fact that 
the murderer spoke with a lisp. The 
lisp was so slight that it was scarcely 
noticeable, but just the same we put 
our men to work looking for a man 
with an impediment in his speech. Fi- 
nally we caught him. Rather remark- 
able, considering that the lisp was 
scarcely noticeable. Eh, chief?” 

“Yes, but I don’t see——” 

“There’s a moral to that little tale,” 
continued Leeds, sipping his lemonade 
with relish. “The culprit knew we 
were looking for a man with a lisp, and 
of course he took great pains to ar- 
ticulate perfectly. ‘You can guess the 
result. When a person tries to cover 
up a defect of that kind, he only makes 
it worse. He is so confoundedly sensi- 
tive about it that it bothers him all the 
time and, instead of remedying the 
trouble, he only aggravates it. If the 
culprit in the case I refer to had not 
known we were looking for a lisping 
man, he would have made no effort 
to control his slight defect, and we 
should probably never have found him.” 

“That’s interesting, all right,” grum- 
bled the chief, “but I don’t see what 
it’s got to do with this case.” 

Leeds chuckled softly. “Maybe 
nothing—maybe a lot. Isn’t it reason- 
able to suppose that the same thing 
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may happen in the case of left-handed- 





ness? A man may go so far in at- 
tempting to conceal such a trait that 
in reality he accentuates it.” 

“T ain’t got time to listen to lec- 
tures,” protested the chief impatiently. 
“Come along, Westbrook!” 

“Just a moment,” interposed Leeds 
calmly. “Before you go, I want to ask 
a question of one of those present.” 

“Well, shoot.” 

Leeds drained his glass and handed 
it to Merkle, who took it with his right 
hand and placed it on the tray. The 
next moment the butler felt a little chill 
run down his spine. He could not tell 
the reason, except that the mild and 
indolent eyes of Leeds seemed to be 
looking through and beyond him, ran- 
sacking the innermost recesses of his 
Beneath that steady, half-humor- 
ous gaze, he felt as though all his forti- 
tude was being drained out of him. 


soul. 


“Merkle,” said the investigator gen- 
tly, “will you tell us why you killed 
Mr. Westbrook ?” 

The tray fell with a crash from the 
butler’s numbing fingers. <A series of 
black specks pirouetted before his 
eyes, and he felt a great, overwhelming 
weakness. 

“T didn’t mean to!” he _ shrieked, 
scarcely aware of what he was saying. 
“It was done before—before I knew 
what I was doing.” 

“Just as I thought,’ drawled Leeds. 
“And the money, Merkle, what did you 
do with it?” 

The butler lurched to the desk 
grasped its edge for support. 

“T planted it in a corner of the gar- 
den,” he declared shakily, again feel- 
ing that a strange transformation was 
taking place within him. 

The second Merkle, the daring and 
designing one who had plotted to gain 
possession of Mr. Westbrook’s twenty 
thousand dollars, seemed to be retreat- 
ing and leaving the field to that older 


and 
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and more timid Merkle whose highest 
ambition in life was to maintain a spot- 
less record and serve his employers 
well. At any rate, he felt that he was 
wholly unable to face this sudden turn 
of the situation. 

“It was a very interesting little ex- 
periment,” remarked Leeds. “Before I 
sprung my little joke about the left- 
handed murderer, Merkle seemed to use 
either hand with equal success. After- 
ward, his left hand seemed to have be- 
come suddenly incapacitated. He made 
a rather sorry mess of it when he served 
me the glass of lemonade. That was 
very clumsy, Merkle. Richard, on the 
other hand, made no attempt whatever 
to conceal the fact that he is left- 
handed. You see, all we really had to 
do to get-at the solution to this mys- 
tery was to look for a man who car- 
ried his conscience in his left hand.” 

The chief stared at the speaker in 


—— 
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speechless amazement. Young West- 
brook was scarcely less bewildered than 
the official, Merkle slumped into a 
chair, burying his face in his hands. 
“You 
muttered the chief, as he relieved Rich- 
ard of the handcuffs. “Where does the 
joke come in?” 

“Oh, the joke.” Leeds clasped his 
hands across his stomach and yawned. 
“The joke, chief, consists in the fact 
that-I never had the least idea as to 
whether the murderer used his left 
hand or his right. Jt looked as though 
he had used his left, but it would be 
impossible to determine that definitely, 
unless we knew which way Mr. West- 
brook was facing when the blow was 
struck. He might have been looking at 
the wall, or he may have been looking 
behind him at the murderer. What I 
said was pure bluff, but it worked. Eh, 
chief ?” 


said something about a joke,” 
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GUESS LANDS BOY IN JAIL 


WHEN Jacob Davis, in the hope of winning a prize, wrote down his esti- 


mate 


York cigar store, he did not dream thz 


that would later cause his arrest. 


of the number of cigarettes displayed in the window of a New 
it he was signing an identification blank 


Giving a fictitious name and address, Davis secured employment as an office 


boy for a large silk firm. 


After working there for a day he disappeared. So 


did two hundred and sixty-seven dollars’ worth of silk, and inquiry at ‘the address 
he had given failed to furnish any clew to either his whereabouts or that of the 


missing silk. 


The detective who was assigned to 
had lunched with Davis on the day of his disappearance. 
and boy retraced the route the two youths had taken during the lunch 


Vw 


had 
He remembered that Davis’ 


the case found another office boy who 


Painstakingly the man 


nour. 


Vhen the investigator reached the cigar store the boy said that he and Davis 
stopped there and had estimated the 
guess was s 


1 aon . 
the window. 


number of cigarettes in 


ix million. 






A few words were spoken to the manager of the cigar store, and then the 
detective was promptly granted permission to examine the thousand estimate 
cards already filled out. When the cards were sorted only one bearing the 
estimate six million was found. It bore the name and address of Jacob Davis. 

The boy’s arrest followed shortly, and his confession was not far behind. 
He admitted the theft, and told how he had disposed of the silk for seventy 


dollars. Davis f: 


ces trial for grand larceny, wh 
; 


ile the buyer of the silk is being 


held on the charge of receiving stolen property. 
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Cy David R. 


OR half an hour John Carleton 
had been trying to tell her 
something. For half an hour 
she had been persistently foil- 

ing him. 

What he wanted to say was, “Good- 
by!” From which there is the possible 
inference that John was not wholly 
averse to making his exit. The facts 
support that inference. To be entirely 
truthful, he had yearned, most thor- 
oughly and completely yearned, for 
more than half an hour, to take his 
departure. And still she talked. 

Fervently he twisted his soft felt hat 
into an unrecognizable roll. He wished 
now that the client who had summoned 
him out into this far suburban part of 
the city had broken his neck instead of 
just a leg. 

And still she talked. 

She had begun by cornering him over 
half an hour ago. She was worried; 
yes, she was worried sick, She was 
quite faint from the strain. Her daugh- 
ter Mary—the dearest daughter that 
ever breathed—had been sent to Atlanta 
on a business trip by the stenographic 
bureau which employed her. And 
Mary had not written her for two whole 
days. Not one line, sir, had she had 
from Mary. It was mystifying. It was 
unaccountable, most thoroughly inex- 
plicable. Something dreadful must 
surely have happened to her, and on, 
and on, and on. 

John Carleton fairly writhed. 

“Mada,” he interrupted desperately 
“T do not even know 
She has barely had 
That’s 


for the fifth time. 
your daughter. 
time, madam, to reach Atlanta. 








Si ICD 


no mystery. It’s not even interesting. 


And even if she had disappeared, 
madam, I’m a lawyer! I’m no detec- 
tive.” 


He knew it sounded brusque. But 
personally he considered that he had 
achieved a masterpiece of repression. 
What he had fairly burned to say, with 
savage gestures, was, “Madam! I do 
not know your daughter Mary Fon- 


taine. I do not want to know your 
daughter Mary Fontaine. In fact, 


madam, confound your daughter Mary 
Fontaine. Madam, good-by!”’ And in- 
stead 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Fontaine, not 
in the least interested, leaning over the 
arm of her rolling chair. “But, any- 
how, as I was a-saying, I wouldn’t be 
at all surprised if you knew her. You 
said your office was in the Alexander 
Trust Building, didn’t you? Well, she 
works there, too, in Margaret Tindall’s 
public stenographic office, on the sec- 
ond floor, in the third office to your 
left from the elevator.” 

John, understood now, as the inter- 
minable voice droned monotonously on, 
why men leave home. He wondered 
what would be a quiet and unobtru- 
sive, but very cruel, way of killing her. 
Whimsically he debated with himself 
whether even that would shut off the 
flow. 


“ 








and I don’t believe you could 
find a better stenographer in the city,” 
the voice was endlessly continuing. 
Evidently the psalm of praise had 
calmly flowed on while he thought. ‘All 
the big lawyers and doctors and presi- 
dents are always hiring Mary. Old 
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Judge Allison won’t hear of having 
any one else for his personal work. 
And I know you've heard of the Bing- 
ham case, where the most important 
part of the evidence against them was 
notes by a stenographer. My Mary,” 
proudly, “was the stenographer. I 
knew all about it all the time. As I 
was a-telling some ladies one day, it 
was just like reading a novel, with mur- 
ders and safe blowings on every page. 
It was simply grand! 

“And when the gang got alarmed 
at something and nearly got away, I 
almost died till they had ’em all safe in 
jail. 

“And Mr. Knight, and Judge Ham- 
ilton, and Judge Fairfax are constantly 
calling for her; won’t have any one 
else doing their private work.” 

Fervently, for the ninth time, John 
Carleton sincerely promised himself 
that if ever he did get away this time 
he would Suddenly pure inspira 
tion dawned. 

“Madam!” he shrieked, simultane- 
ously seizing his hat and his oppor- 
tunity, “I'll call at the stenographic bu- 
reau and talk to Miss Tindall, your 
daughter’s employer, in person. I'll find 
out what she knows about your daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary. I'll phone you.” And 
right in the very middle of a very in- 
teresting sentence about “corporations 
worth I don’t how much,” he 
fled ignominiously, crumpled hat in one 
hand, papers in the other, his relief not 
at all hidden. 

To drop in at the stenographic bureau, 
talk to Miss Tindall, then call up Mary 
Fontaine’s mother, he figured, would 
take perhaps ten minutes. 
otherwise, from all indications, would 
take the rest of a long and healthy 
life. 

The sign of the Tindall Stenographic 
Bureau was plainly visible from the 
The busy whir of a type- 





know 


To get away 


elevator. 
writer, expertly driven, ceased as he 
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knocked and entered. The woman at 
the machine turned. 

A calm, level gaze from a pair of 
wide-open, glorious brown eyes, set 
wide apart in a piquant little face un- 
der a most enormous mass of piled-up 
coppery-bronze hair, rather upset John 
Carleton. He had not dreamed Mar- 
garet Tindall was going to look—well, 
like: this. 

He wondered if he looked like he 
felt. He knew he did. 

“Oh—er—ah He seemed able 
to make only unintelligible sounds with 
his voice. 

“True. Quite true,” she agreed pleas- 
antly, biting her lips to keep them from 
rippling into a smile. 

“T—er—my name’s—John Carleton,” 
he stammered. Now wasn’t that a bril- 
liant remark? Dammit! He knew his 
ears were red. 

“Ye-e-es?” she drawled amusedly. 
The general effect was entirely as if she 
had remarked: “You look it.” Evi- 
dently it was not exactly unpredecented 





for young men to become disconcerted 
in this office. 

Unexpectedly her humorous naiveté 
restored John Carleton’s self-possession. 
He continued swiftly. 

“T’m from Mrs. Fontaine, Miss Tin- 
dall. She not heard from her 
daughter, Miss Mary, who is absent, I 
understand, on a business trip for you 
in Atlanta.” 

The girl looked up at him curiously 
and nodded. 

‘Mrs. Fontaine 


has 


is a paralytic, you 
her- 


Mary’s silence. I 


She seems about to 
Miss 


‘ ; 1 
nere and to p 


know. worry 
self sick over 
promised to call ione her 
any news you might be able to furnish 
ss Mary.” ° 

es widened. “You'll 
Why, it won't 
Worry may do 


me about Mi 


The laughing ej 





phone Mrs. Fontaine? 
do at all to alarm her. 
her serious harm.” 
“Yes, yes,” sympathized John. “Yes, 
indeed.” He found that Margaret Tin- 

















dall’s concern had changed his attitude 
toward Mary Fontaine’s mother. 

“Why I had a message from Mary 
this very morning,” she continued ear- 
nestly. ‘She is at the San Carlos Hotel 
in Atlanta. Tell her mother that she 
is all right, that I know she is all right, 
but that she has been very busy. I 
know she must have written. A letter 
from her ought to arrive to-day; cer- 
tainly not later than to-morrow.” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed John Carleton. 
He was finding it easy to remain in this 
office—quite easy. He was finding it 
hard, however, to think of anything 
to say except weakly to agree, “Yes, 
yes.” 

“Don’t you forget. You'll be sure 
to reassure her?” questioned the girl. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” asserted John. He 
could feel a warm glow of benignity to- 
ward all creation. How could he have 
ever imagined he felt so malevolently 
toward the voice? Why, if it hadn’t 
been for that # 

There was a pause. 
machine seemed to think there was 
nothing more now. Could that be all? 
Somehow, he did not feel at all as if 
it should be. In fact, he thought, things 
ought to be just beginning to begin. 

She made a little meaning movement 
toward her work. John Carleton 
calmly overlooked it. 

“T didn’t know this office was here,” 
he remarked in the tone of a man 
beginning a long conversation. He 
knew it was inane. But he had to say 
something. 

Things remained awkwardly silent. 

“No-o-0?” she inquired without in- 
terest, just as he was beginning to won- 
der if she might not be slightly deaf. 

Perseveringly he set his brain to work 
again. 

“T’ve quite a bit of work I’ll need 
done in the very near future,” he said 
hopefully. 

Evidently other young men had 
thought of “quite a bit of work” to 





The girl at the 


Presto—Mary! 
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The Vision 





have done in this office. 
failed to enthuse. 

“May I look at this?” politely, as 
he picked up from the floor a second 
sheet, full of practice work. He was 
going to make conversation or die! 

“Yes,” shorily. “It’s just test work, 
after cleaning the type. It can’t possi- 
bly be of interest.” 

“Oh, but you’re mistaken!” eagerly 
seizing the meager shred of conversa- 
tion. At any rate, he had made her say 
something besides “yes” or “no.” “You 
know, of course, that every typewriter 
has personality, even more individuality 
than handwriting. The subject is 
rather a hobby of mine.” 

“Y-e-e-e-s?” Was that a yawn? 
Never mind. Rome was not built in a 
day. 

“Now, for instance, if you should 
put this sheet under a glass you could 
see that all the letters are not exactly 
in line, that some strike higher than 


others: this e, for example, is plainly 
higher. Some, too, do not hit squarely 


upon their faces, but sink one edge 
more deeply into the ribbon and the 
paper than do others. See that M? 
And look here; here’s a T with a broken 
tail. You could identify this machine’s 
work among a million by that alone. 
It might have been caused by a de- 
fective forging at the factory. It might 
have been caused by a careless me- 
chanic. It might “3 

“Have hit a metal paper holder— 
which it did,” she interrupted, almost 
too sweetly. Then, with a whimsical 
smile of understanding: “Isn’t there 
something else I can do for you be- 
fore you have to go, Mr. Carleton?” 

That put it squarely up to him. De- 
sire or no desire, he had to leave. 

He went straight to the phone in his 
office. “Tell Mrs. Fontaine,’ he ended 
his message to her, “that there is abso- 
lutely no doubt on earth that her 
daughter is all right. She'll hear from 
her very soon, you may assure her posi- 
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tively.” He paused a moment, con- 
sidering. Then, in a dry voice, but with 
a smile: “But tell her that there are 
new developments, and that I shall 
probably keep in touch with the matter 
longer.” 

What he failed to state, however, 
was that the “new developments” were 
some several items of teeth, eyes, and 
hair, coupled with a daringly frank, 
teasing manner. 

He had hardly reached his office next 
morning when the phone rang ener- 


getically. It was a message from Mrs. 
Fontaine. Her shouted directions to 
the girl at the telephone and the 


shouted replies came plainly to him. 
He shivered. The sound recalled bitter 
memories of his bondage out there. 

“Tell him there’s a letter,” came the 
voice. 

“There’s a letter,” obediently from 
the girl at the phone. 

“From Mary.” 

“From Mary.” 

“And that everything’s all right.” 

“Everything’s all right.” 

“A-hem-m-m-m!” John cleared his 
throat in his very best judicial manner. 
It wouldn’t do at all for his only excuse 
for calling at Margaret Tindall’s office 
to peter out this dismally. 

“Would you mind,” he spoke as im- 
pressively as he could, “sending me the 
letter that I may inspect it personally ? 
j do not wish to give my opinion with- 
out 

He knew his excuse sounded weak. 
But that letter ought to be good for 
one more visit, for a whole 
series of them if he 
like a clothing dummy. 

The letter, as is the usual case with 
letters written by those who use a type 


} ° 4 ” 
sober consideration. 


anyhow: 


could only act less 


writer constantly, was typewritten. 
“My dearest mother,” it began. 


“The i 





John Carleton stopped suddenly. 
The letter he held in his hands had 
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been written on a machine with a 
broken-tailed “T.” 

He looked more closely. His face 
grew serious. Grim lines settled from 
mouth to jaw. More and more he 
grew convinced of the identity of the 
machine which had written that letter, 
There was an “e,” higher than the 
other letters. There was an “M,” one 
edge more deeply imprinted. The style 
of type showed the machine to be of 
the same make. The ribbon was of the 
same shade. Beyond any possibility 
of doubt, this letter, purporting to have 
been written from Mary Fontaine to 
her mother, mailed and postmarked in 
a distant city, had been written on the 
typewriter in Margaret Tindall’s office 
donwstairs ! 

Every trace of whimsicality was gone 
from his manner as he hurried down. 
He knocked once, then roughly twisted 
the knob and entered. 

There was no one in the room. He 
lifted the cover from the machine, _ 
knowing absolutely that his memory had 
not tricked him, yet, humanlike, wish- 
ing to verify. 

No, he had not been mistaken. There 
was no question; the same machine had 
written the letter to Mrs. Fontaine and 
the sheet he was using. Why, the let- 
ter was even written on exactly the 
same brand of bond stationery as the 
sheet he had taken from the typewriter 
desk! 

He looked  searchingly the 
room, hunting for possible aid in solv- 
ing the puzzle. Nothing rewarded him 
save one solitary sheet of new, or nearly 
bon paper. He reached for it. 


rbon paper told tales. 


about 


new, Cal 


pometimes new ca 


» 


\ here was cumulative evidence. 
\s he held the sheet between him and 
he light it showed plainly that it had 
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1 , 1 . . 
been used only one time. Some one 
1 

i 


vad written a letter, keeping a carbon 
copy. Why, 


y, it must be the very same 
letter he had in his 


Ye Gods! 


























John Carleton wondered if he could be 
awake. 

To-day was the seventh. The 
ter he was reading from the carbon 
sheet was dated the ninii and was an 
entirely different letter. Doubtless it 
would arrive some time in the future, 
pruporting to have been written and 
mailed by Mary Fontaine the day after 
to-morrow in a town hundreds of miles 


let- 


away. 

He steadied himself a 
grasp the situation fully. Then he be- 
came the man of action. All over the 
building he searched until he had lo- 
cated the janitor. That individual, 
luckily, knew of the office and remem- 
bered the girls. 

“Yes, sir,’ he replied. “Those two 
ladies works there. One o’ dem went 
off on de train somewhere ’bout two 
’r three days ago. No, sir; don’ nobody 
else ever use de office dat I knows of. 
Yes, sir; I’d be pretty sure to know if 
any one did. Don’ nobody else use 
it.” 

Back in his office, door closed, feet 
on desk, cigar going, John Carleton 
tried to make head or tail of the queer 
mess. Where had Mary Fontaine gone? 
Why was some one—Margaret Tindall, 
he was almost willing to take oath— 
writing letters to Mrs. Fontaine and 
having them mailed, ostensibly from 
Mary? 

“By George,-I give it up!” He 
yanked his feet from the desk with 
athump. “TI don’t think I have enough 
data. But if it lies in me I’m going to 
find out what this is all about.” 

Reaching for the telephone he called 
Mrs. Fontaine’s number. 

“Tell Mrs. Fontaine,” he instructed 
the girl when she answered, “that I’d 
like to see the next letter or two that 
she receites from her daughter. Oh, 
no; there isn’t anything serious the mat- 
ter. I’m simply more or less curious 
about something. Be very careful that 
you do not alarm Mrs. Fontaine, but be 


gl ps 


moment to 


Presto—Mary! 
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certain that I get the letters as soon as 
possible after they arrive.” 

He placed the receiver back on the 
hook, then, pausing a moment for cen- 
tral to break the connection, lifted it 
to his ear again. 

“Long distance,” he requested. 

There was a short wait. 

“Long distance,” came the response 
at last. 

“This is John Carelton, Main 3021. 
I want to put in a call for Miss Mary 
Fontaine, San Carlos Hotel, Atlanta, 
Georgia.” 

A scant fifteen minutes later there 
came a sudden ring and the informa- 
tion: ‘No such party registered at the 
San Carlos.” 

“Find out if she has been there,” he 
instructed shortly. 

It was as he had suspected. Mary 
Fontaine was not at the San Carlos 
Hotel, had not been there within the 
week; and, so far as they seemed to 
know, had never been there. 

Thoughtfully he replaced the re- 
ceiver upon its hook. How did the in- 
formation help him, now that he had 
it? He hated to believe wrong of Mar- 
garet Tindall. But what the dickens 
was she up to? 

“Let me see,” he mused. “What have 
we to work on? First, Mrs. Fontaine 
grew suspicious a short time after Mary 
Fontaine had left home. I became im- 
patient at her because she jumped at 
conclusions, but now—well, I’m not so 
sure. It begins to look as if she might 
not have been so wrong, after all. 

“Then she receives a letter that allays 
her suspicions, and arouses mine. That 
letter, and letters to follow, at least 
one of them dated ahead, have been 
written on one of the machines down in 
the office where the daughter worked, 
on the machine, too, which Margaret 
Tindall is accustomed to use. The jani- 
tor says that only those two girls have 
access to the office. Mary Fontaine 
‘went off on de train somewheres.’ Mar- 
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garet Tindall is here; Mary Fontaine 
is not at the San Carlos Hotel in At- 
lanta, the place where she told her 
mother she was going. Letters are com- 
ing, ostensibly from her, ostensibly 
from the San Carlos, but she has never 
been there. What has happened to 
Mary Fontaine? Is she alive? Is she 
deceiving her mother, or is she the vic- 
tim?” 

Two things were certain. One was 
that Mary Fontaine had not been ab- 
ducted at the very first. Whatever had 
happened to her afterward, she had left, 
at least, willingly. The second was that, 
whatever the solution might be, Mar- 
garet Tindall was involved. Conspira- 
tor or conspired against, one or the 
other she was without doubt. 

And why, continuing the inquisition, 
should he take it upon himself so 
stoutly to protest Margaret Tindall’s in- 
nocence? 

“Truthfully, now,” he cross-exam- 
ined himself, “if she had been the frump 
I thought I was going to see, would I 
be so reluctant to accept things for what 
they seem to mean?” He wondered. 

With his mind in a chaos of uncer- 
tainty he entered the door of the steno- 
graphic bureau. 

“Why, hello!” she greeted 
“What did Mrs. Fontaine say? 
has she heard from Mary yet?” 

“Oh, yes.” He tried to answer cas- 
ually. He wondered about her change 
in manner. And why, if she were so 
interested, had she not telephoned for 
herself? “They heard from Miss Fon- 
taine just as you assured me they would, 
and her mother’s mind is perfectly at 
ease again.” 

“I’m so glad!’ Then, after a mo- 
ment, she resumed hesitatingly, in a dif- 
ferent tone: “You know, I’m sorry I 


, 


him. 


And 


ran off so rudely yesterday. But I 
really was tremendously busy.” 
“How can I reply to that?” dissem- 


bled Carleton. “If I say I did mind, 


or that I didn’t—either way, I’m rude.” 
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“Say,” she flashed, with her quick 
smile, “that you did mind, but don’t.” 

John Carleton could feel her fascina- 
tion growing upon him. Could a girl 
with that flash of open humor, that hon- 
est, straightforward glance, be guilty 
of the vague things that thronged his 
thoughts? Still, what man, from the 
time of Adam, had ever been able to 
detect a woman in her deceit of him? 

“Besides,” she continued lightly, “I’m 
having to work so much at nights that 
you really couldn’t blame me if I should 
get bear-tempered and try to eat you.” 
He could not resist joining in her laugh- 
ter. He was finding the girl’s person- 
ality irresistible. 

“Ts it that bad?” 
tated her emphasis. 

‘Bad? Bad? I should say so? Why, 
every night for about a week now, and 
every night for the next week, I sup- 
pose, I’ll have to be working.” 

Poor kiddie! John had to throttle 
the masculine desire welling up in him 
to comfort her after the fashion of he- 
roes of romances: “Never you mind, 
little girl. J will protect you.” By 
Jove, the girl’s spell certainly grew on 
one! 

“And with her—with Mary out of 
the office,’ she continued, “it makes 
things harder.” 

“Have you heard from her lately?” 
John inquired carelessly. 

Called her, long distance, 
She’s 


Teasingly he imi- 


“Oh, yes. 
at the San Carlos this morning. 
having a great time.” 

John Carleton’s suspicions, lulled for 
a time, returned tenfold. Her last 
statement, he knew, was a deliberate lie. 
Why had she lied? Did she suspect 
that he suspected? Could that account 
for her sudden cordiality? Why was 
she playing this sort of game? For 
protection ? 

Almost rudely he left her office. By 
the gods, there was something rotten in 
Denmark! Why had she been lying all 











Presto—Mary! 


the way through? Was she writing 
those letters? And if so, why? 

Time failed to lessen his suspcions. 
For two or three nights he made it a 
custom to walk now and then past the 
stenographic bureau. Not once did he 
see a light or hear a machine being 
driven. Yet she had said she would 
be working “every night for about a 
week.” Another lie. Why? 

In course of time the next letter from 
Mary Fontaine to her mother came to 
him as he had directed. He unlocked 
his safe and took from it the carbon 
sheet. 

The letter was identical with the one 
written on the carbon sheet. In other 
words, the letter mailed to Mrs. Fon- 
taine, supposedly from her daughter in 
Atlanta, had been written, days before 
the date at its head, in Margaret Tin- 
dall’s office. The crippled woman was 
being hoodwinked by some one; for 
what purpose, he could not say. 

He continued watching the bureau at 
night. It was half after eleven, he 
noted late one evening, as he looked 
up at the dark windows. Not a sound. 
Well, a long walk and then to bed. 
He might be able to untie the tangle as 
he walked. 

From all he could gathér, apparently 
no one ever had heard a whisper con- 
necting Mary Fontaine’s name with that 
of any man. If that were untrue, there 
might be a possible explanation, not 
very savory, but very logical. Was it 
true? She had told her mother she was 
going to the San Carlos Hotel at At- 
lanta. He did not know whether she 
had started for there or not. Certainly 
she had never reached the San Carlos. 
Yet the janitor’s testimony was that she 
had actually “gone somewheres on de 
train.” What was she, victim or con- 
spirator? And what part did Marga- 
ret Tindall play in this strange game? 

A taxi scooted by him furtively. He 
looked up. He had strayed into a part 


of the city not regarded as exactly the 
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most exclusive section. Taxicabs were 
not infrequent, invariably with the cur- 
tains tightly drawn. 

Could Margaret Tindall be engaged 
in something actually criminal? He 
hated to believe it, could not bring him- 
self to believe it. But why the lies? 
And, suppose there was_ nothing 
crooked, what possible motive could ac- 
count for wholly unnecessary lies to 
him, a stranger? He felt that the key 
lay somewhere with Mary Fontaine and 
her mother. 

A taxicab was standing in front of 
a building just ahead. Two dim fig- 
ures, a man’s and a girl’s, hurried across 
the sidewalk and into it. A door 
slammed sharply. There was a whir of 
the engine, a crunch of the gears, and 
the car was gone. 

John Carleton stood stock-still, gaz- 
ing into the darkness after the car. 
He wished he could doubt. He knew 
that he recognized the girl. Whether 
he wanted to believe it or not—in spite 
of his ardent desire not to believe it 
—down in his soul John Carleton knew 
that the girl who had hurried into that 
taxi, alone with a man, at this time and 
this place, was Margaret Tindall. 


As he sat in the space reserved for 
members of the bar one of the bailiffs 
touched him upon the shoulder. 

“Wanted at the phone, sir,” he said. 

“Hello,” Carleton snapped into the 
transmitter. There was no 
“Hello!” he snapped again, preliminary 


response. 


to slamming the receiver back upon its 
aes? 
HOOK, 


answered. 


A faint, relieved voice 
“Hello. I’m so glad you’re there at last. 
Mrs. Fontaine has had us_ ringing 
everywhere for you.” 

“Well?” 


“Something dreadful has happened! 
You must come out here at once.” 

“What? Tell me.” 

“Don’t wait to talk over the telephone. 
Come at once.” 
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As he reached the street and hailed 
a taxi the newsboys seemed to have 
gone onariot. “Extra! Extra!” deaf- 
ened him from every side. Perhaps 
that would tell him about the “some- 
thing dreadful” that had happened, he 
thought, as he tossed a coin to one of 
the boys and jumped into the taxi. 
Quickly he skimmed the headlines, then 
flung the paper from him in disgust. 

“ALLEGED BOMBERS TAKEN!” 
they shrieked. 

Exciting and thrilling as the story 
was, embellished with all the thrills that 
a star blood-curdler could inject, it 
failed to hold his interest. He had a 
mystery of his own that was far more 
absorbing to him. His thoughts raced 
back to his own tangle. 

The auto drew up in front of the 
house. 

“Wait,” he instructed the driver. 
might need the car. 

There was nothing. of humor about 
the crippled woman now. She was a 
mother in distress. Old, helpless, grief- 
stricken, she appealed to the protective 
instinct in him. 

She was weeping. “To-day is Mary’s 
birthday,” she sobbed. “I had the maid 
try to call her over the telephone for 
me as a surprise. And she’s not where 


He 


she has been writing me from. She’s 
not at the San Carlos in Atlanta. She 


hasn’t been there. They’ve never heard 
of her there. She’s gone; my Mary’s 
gone!” 

Despite the lack of surprise to him, 
the mother’s grief stirred him to action. 
Something must be done. 

He could think of but one thing that 
might solve the mystery. If Margaret 
Tindall were unexpectedly confronted 
with the mother of the girl she was 
wronging, were shown his proofs of 
her deception, certainly she must ex- 
plain or stand convicted by her silence. 

“Can you go out of the house?” he 
_asked. “If we rolled your chair into 


a taxi, could you go to town with me?” 
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“I—I have done it. I suppose I 
could,” she answered hesitatingly. 

“I think we can get everything 
straightened out,” he said soothingly. 
“Please get ready as soon as you can. 
But don’t be alarmed or let yourself 


worry. Everything will come out all 
right.” 


She seemed to rely upon his promise, 
without in the least knowing what he 
intended to do. 

Getting her into the taxi was not as 
hard as Carleton had imagined it would 
be. The trip to town was made swiftly. 

Without knocking at the door of the 
stenographic bureau, Carleton twisted 
the knob savagely and pushed the chair 
in. The room was unoccupied. 

His first feeling was one of disap- 
pointment. He had been keyed up to 
confront Margaret Tindall. Her ab- 
sence left him with the feeling of the 
man who strikes viciously and finds his 
blow meeting nothing but thin air. In- 
stantly, however, the thought occurred 
to him that here was his opportunity 
to bring down from his office the false 
letters and the incriminating piece of 
carbon paper. When Margaret Tin- 
dall arrived the proofs against her 
would be waiting in her office. 

“Would it be all right to leave you 
alone for five minutes?” he asked of 
Mrs. Fontaine. “I hate to do it, but 
there are some papers in my office 
that I must have.” 

“Oh, yes,” patiently. “At home I 
am accustomed to being left alone. I 
don’t mind, Mr. Carleton; I don’t mind 
anything but this suspense.” 

He turned to leave, but a sudden 
thought checked him at the door. 


“Miss Tindall may return before I 
do, Mrs. Fontaine,’ he warned her 
gravely. “Don’t ask me why, but 
should she do so, I want you to be 


absolutely certain not to say anything 
which will reveal to her or cause her 
to suspect why we are here. Do you 
understand ?” 
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“Yes, I do. I’d like to know why, 
Mr. Carleton, but I will do as you tell 
me. The only thing I ask, sir, is that 
you tell me what has happened to my 
child.” 

He was well within his time limit 
when he stepped again to the door. 
Feminine sounded withm. - It 
was lucky, evidently, that he had 
thought of warning Mrs. Fontaine 
against Margaret Tindall’s return be- 
fore his own. As he entered the girl 
was talking. 

‘“. . . about some of the things I 
have been doing since she left for At- 
lanta,”’ she was saying. “You know 
the authorities have been trying to cap- 
ture the men who have been dynamit- 
ing these buildings. They found one of 
the meeting halls. Instead of breaking 
it up they put in a dictagraph. Every 
night, when the bombers were meet- 
ing, I have been on the other end, tak- 
ing down their speeches and plans. 
You know, I just shudder to think of 
the horrible things they were planning 
and doing. They captured them all 
early this morning—have you seen the 
that 
they’re not going to have the least use 
for my notes. Practically all of them 
have confessed.” 

“But where has all this been?” 

“Oh, I hate to tell you what part 
of town it was! My rep-u-ta-tion,” 
narrowing her eyes and crinkling her 
nose, “would be completely ruined if 
old Judge Allison hadn’t chaperoned me 
constantly. By the way, I’ve been stay- 
ing out at Judge Allison’s home while 
I was doing this work. We didn’t 
know what night it would be too late 
for me to catch a car, so he and Mrs. 
Allison asked me to stay there while 
I was doing the work.” 

“Oh-h-h-h!” breathed Mrs. Fontaine 
in awe at the mention of the name of 
the leader of the city’s “old families.” 
“Mrs. Allison’s, you say?” 

John Carleton was growing more and 


voices 


extra?—and the joke of it all is 
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more impatient at all this roundabout 
talk. What was the idea in all this 
crazy conversation? 

“That’s all very well,” he interrupted 
sternly. Enough of this tommyrot! 
He wanted to know where Mary Fon- 
taine was. He wanted to know why 
Margaret Tindall had lied. He wanted 
to know what had been done, and by 
whom. “All that is very good, I sup- 
pose. But,” fixing the girl with his 
eye, “where is Mary Fontaine?” 

There was tense silence until 
strain grew almost unbearable. 

“What?” blurted out Mrs. Fontaine. 
“Why, I thought you had solved the 
mystery. This is my Mary!” 


the 


The porter was wheeling Mrs. Fon- 
taine’s chair back to the elevator. John 
Carleton delayed a moment. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” he asked 
miserably. “I don’t quite understand 
yet, but I know I was wrong. I thought 
—I thought——” 
“You certainly did,’ she affirmed, 
imps of fun dancing in the depths of 
her merry brown eyes. “You certainly 
did. But,” relenting at his woebegone 
air, “I can’t blame you, much.” 

Deliberately she regarded him a mo- 
ment before resuming. 

“You see, Margaret Tindall had to 
go to Atlanta on business. We knew 
of this work that had to be done. Once 
before, on the Bingham case—I hate 
to say this, but you’ll understand, I’m 
sure—when I was doing work of this 
sort, mother talked, and the criminals 
nearly So I couldn’t tell 
her about this. 

“We knew I’d have to be out late 
at nights, and I couldn’t tell mother 
why. So that meant I’d have to stay 
away from home, and of course I had 


got away. 


to have some excuse to tell her. Mar- 
garet and I thought up the plan for 
me to pretend to go to Atlanta. I was 


to write to mother, telling her all about 
what I was doing in Atlanta, send the 
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letters to Margaret at the San Carlos, 
and have them mailed back here. Judge 
Allison arranged for me to stay up at 
his home, and so—you see?” 

“Of course! And when you told me 
that day you had phoned ‘Mary,’ you 
meant r 

“Margaret, of course. You shouldn’t 
have announced yourself that first day 
as coming from mother. I was afraid 





“T’ve been such a fool! Some day 
I’m going to tell you just how big a 
fool I have been—Mary—dear.” 

The girl flushed deliciously, eyes 
masked behind lids. Then, of a sud- 
den, daringly, her gaze sought his again. 

“But—when—you do,” she taunted, 
the roguish, tender light in her eyes, 
her face uptilted to his, “be sure you 
don’t tell mother till—you’re willing— 


o’ you,” laughing up at him. for it to—to be made—public!” 


Ee ———————— 








IDENTIFYING AN UNKNOWN MAN 


OME time ago the New York City police found the skeleton of an unknown 
man in the bilge of a lighter in the North River. The remains were clothed 
in rags and there was not a particle of flesh on them. 

The captain of the lighter had no knowledge whatever of the dead man. 
The examining doctor stated that he had been dead a long time and had not 
met his end through violence. An examination of the clothing and the bones 
developed nothing except that there was gold bridgework in the upper jaw 
and a button missing from the coat. 

The detective assigned to the case cut off another button and took a cast 
of the bridgework. Then, by persistent tracing and inquiry, he found the dentist 
who had done the work. This man, however, was unable to give any information, 
except that he knew the deceased by the name of “Tom,” had last seen him about 
a year previously, and that he lived at a certain lodging house. On interviewing 
the manager of this house, the detective learned that a dock laborer known as 
Tom had been an occasional guest there, but had not been seen for several 
months. 

The detective next searched the water front, and finally discovered a watch- 
man who stated that a man answering Tom’s description had been employed on 
a tugboat until about six months before, and had been discharged for getting 
drunk. The watchman had Tom’s valise for safe-keeping. It was found to 
contain—among other things—a button matching that missing from the skeleton’s 
coat, and the photograph of a woman. The detective at once visited the photo- 
graph gallery and obtained the woman’s name and address. On interviewing 
her he learned that she had a brother named Tom, who had disappeared several 
months before, that he had gold bridgework in his upper jaw, and an enlarged 
joint on his left foot, and that, when he purchased a pair of shoes, he usually 
cut a hole over this joint and sewed a patch over the place. 

Tom’s sister was then taken to the morgue. On examining the shoes the 
patch was found, and she identified the teeth as her brother’s. The enlarged 
joint on the foot was apparent. The identity of the skeleton was established. 

Further investigation showed that the deceased, when out of work, was in 
the habit of sleeping in lighters moored along the docks. It was inferred that, 
on the night of his death, he went, in an intoxicated condition, aboard the lighter 
and fell into the bilge. The fact that there was no flesh on the skeleton was 
due to the hungry rats and the churning of the bilgewater. 
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HE man in evening clothes did 
not bother to wake up the ele- 
vator boy. With the freedom 
of intimate knowledge he 

mounted the single flight of stairs neces- 
sary to reach the corridor which led to 
apartment G. Once in the stone-flagged 
hall, where the carpet lay thick and 
deep like rich turf, he puckered his 
lips for a soundless whistle and then 
stopped dead in his , his eyes 
riveted on the door of apartment G. 
The door itself appeared quite all 
right, being built of metal paneling clev- 
erly grained to represent a less mod- 
ern composition ; the knob was of bronze 
and turned in a bearing supported by 
six grinning imps; while above the imps, 
held by a little frame of brass, reposed 
a bit of information in the nature of a 
visiting card. On the card were the 
words, “Lawrence T. Tilden.” But it 
was not the card or the door which 
caused this exceedingly late young man 
to exchange his smile for a fixed stare. 
The whole trouble centered in a thin 
shaft of light creeping out over the sill. 
Now, nobody knew better than this 
slim six-foot 
ously was returning from a jaunt with 
Bacchus, that no light should have been 
there. Noislessly crossing the hall, he 
clicked off the corridor lamp in order 
to make sure. Yes, his eyes had not 


racks 


personage, who obvi- 


lied; steady, peaceful, with all the as- 
surance of the home fires, flowed the 
stream of 
door. 


radiance from under the 
And then another fact became 


itself was not 
He could 


apparent; the- door 
latched but was slightly ajar. 
see the disengaged lock! 

With a sharp intake of breath the 
man drew an automatic from his pocket, 
snapped on the safety catch and moved 
forward. For a while he listened with 
his ear to the crack and was rewarded 
by a faint ripping sound, as if some 
one were tearing cloth. Presently he 
placed his finger tips against the door, 
balancing himself thus for a second; 
then he hurled himself into the room 
like an agile black-and-white cyclone. 

One bound carried him through the 
vestibule into the library, from whence 
streamed the light. It was a large 
square room, furnished with every dis- 
regard for conventions and _ interior 
decoration, and every regard for the 
perverse taste of man. There was a 
Steinward Grand, a littered desk, ciga- 
rette stubs innumerable, a fireplace with 
a smoldering bed of coals, several easy- 
chairs, a mandolin on the piano, and— 
a girl. 

From his position flanked by the 
brary porti¢res the man understood at 
a glance. But he did not put away 
his revolver; instead he deliberately lev- 
eled it. 

“Good evening,” said he pleasantly. 
“Hadn’t you better come down?” 

The girl was standing on a chair, 
facing a big gilt picture frame which 
hung, barren of all artistic design, and 
in her limp hands was a rolled square 
of canvas. Paralyzed by the intrusion 


li- 
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she stood rigid on the chair, her head 
turned, her eyes eloquent of terror, and 
her face as white as the back of the 
canvas she gripped. 

As a person grasps the first, vivid 
impression of a stage setting behind a 
rising curtain, so the man by the door 
met her frightened stare with the 
slow scrutiny of dawning comprehen- 
sion. Slim, straight, a trifle shoddy in 
her worn, black street dress, she might 
have been chosen at random from the 
hurrying female workers who throng 
New York thoroughfares three times a 
day. He saw in her only such a per- 
son—even to her run-down heels and 
her cheap hat. She was not pretty; 
her features were irregular, her mouth 
thin-lipped and drawn, and her hair 
as much of it as was visible—struck 
him as being inartistically stringy. 

Yet her eyes fascinated him; they 
so vividly portrayed the terror in her 
soul. Not their color nor their bril- 
liance held his glance, but an indefinable 
something flashed to him like wireless. 
Instantly he was sure she did not be- 
long to a certain class, and almost as 
quickly he decided her to be a hope- 
less novice in the gentle art of bur- 
glary. 

“T said,” he repeated quietly, “you 
had better come down. Lay that Corot 
on the piano.” 

Dazedly she obeyed; then faced him, 
desperation in her eyes. 

“Sit down,” he went on, motioning 
with his revolver toward a chair. 

She took the indicated seat reluc- 
tantly, sitting on the edge of it tensely. 

“Now,” said the man, replacing his 
revolver and drawing out a cigarette 
case, “I'll give you just three minutes!” 

The girl looked at him blankly. 

“Go on,” he urged; “I’m listening.” 

“T don’t understand.” Her voice was 
low, almost a whisper—as if she had 
not used it in years. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” he said. 








“Vou’ve 


got some excuse; they always have—a 
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dying mother, a drinking father. What 
is it?” 

She flushed at that—just a faint red, 
like cosmetic, beneath her chalky pal- 
lor. “I have no—excuse. None you 
would—care—to—hear.” 

He got up and paced the length of 
the room, his cigarette between his lips, 
“All right,” he said; “I guess you’re a 
wise one. We'll let the wagon see you 
home.” He stopped at the telephone 
table, picking up the instrument. 

The girl started forward. “What are 
you doing?” she gasped. 

“What do you think,” he queried; 
“telephoning a parson to come and 
marry us?” 





us? 

Again she was silent, trying to un- 
derstand. 

“My dear young lady,” he went on, 
“what do you believe I should do? I 
come home at the intimate hour of three 
in the morning and find a thief swiping 
a Corot picture worth at least twenty 
thousand dollars. Forgive me if I in- 
sist that there seems only one thing to 
do.” 

“You mean—the police?” 

“Ves,” he said affably; “the police!” 

Again he made a motion to disengage 
the receiver from the hook. 

“No, no!” she cried, reaching out a 
hand, with the fingers stiffly extended 
in a perfect paralysis of terror. “Not 
the police!” 

“Why?” he asked, smiling. “Surely 
this isn’t your first experience with 
headquarters?” But he put down the 
instrument. 

At that she shrank back, breathing 
fast, her eyes still dilated. 

“So,” he said a little contemptuously, 
“vou don’t like the idea of paying the 
fiddler. Well, I can hardly blame you; 
did you ever see the inside of a jail? 
Nice, clean place it is—private rooms 
for everybody and regular hours 

But here something in her face halted 
him. For a time she sat still, clasping 
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and unclasping her hands. Then she 
spoke questioningly : 

“You said it was 
thousand dollars ?” 

“The picture? 
it.” 

“Then he lied, the dirty rat! He was 
to give me five hundred. Five hundred 
against twenty thousand! I might have 
known!” 

“Oh,” said the young man, coming to 
a stop before her, “you're just an agent! 
Who is—‘he?’” 

“T won’t tell!” said she defiantly. 

He waited. 

“Why should I tell? You want to get 
us both.’ Well, you’ve got me; I’ll take 

whatever is coming to me.” 

“Good!” he cried, seating himself. 
“I like your spirit. That’s right; don’t 
peach on a pal. I want to know why 
the prophets of the underworld hap- 
pened to single me out for their evening 
attentions. You may omit names.” 

The girl considered. At last she 
.straightened up, leaned forward, her 
big eyes flashing him an inscrutable 


worth—twenty 


Yes; every cent of 


look. ‘You won’t believe me, but I'll 
tell you. Then you can—send for the 
police. I won't lie to you. That 


sounds funny, doesn’t it, coming from a 
thief ?” 

“Ladies,” he replied maliciously, 
“have the prerogative of inconsistency.” 

“T’m a thief now,” said she doggedly. 
And after a moment: “Whatever I say, 
whatever appeal I make, it’s only for 
some one else. I’m not asking it for 
myself, The man—the one I spoke of 
—he’s a beast!” Her voice swelled, be- 
coming vibrant with passion. ‘“You’ve 
no idea what a beast he is! Now and 
then women love that kind. 

“He promised to marry me. 


I had 


a good job.” She lowered her head, ex- 
amining her nervous hands. Not pretty 
hands they were, but slender, obviously 
unfit to cope with New York. 

“Are you asking quarter for this— 
person?” 
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“No,” she replied quickly ; “I’m not!” 
Then monotonously she added: “It’s 
the child. Poor little fellow, he ean’t 
have much of a show, anyhow! If I 
go to—to jail there won’t be anybody 
left to look out for him.” 

For a long time the girl sat still. She 
did not give way; the hurt was too deep 
for that, too brooding, too great an 
agony for tears. 

The young man rather hastily re- 
sumed his pacing of the room. Pres- 
ently he asked: 

“What about the Corot? 
you happen to be here?” 

“Oh, he came after me! He knew 
I’d lost my job when—the baby came. 
He told me about you—your picture— 
your carelessness with it. He said it 
was worth five hundred dollars to him. 
He told me just what to do and ordered 
me to go ahead with the job. Said I 
could look to him for five hundred for 
the boy if I brought the picture to him. 
So I came. You'd better call the police 
now.” 

Her captor fumbled for another 
cigarette. ‘‘Listen,’ said he rather 
gruffly ; “you’re a blamed amateur! You 
shouldn’t have left the hall door open; 
you should have provided some way of 
escape. id 


How do 


Where’s your gun? 

“T was told you were to be away all 
night,” she muttered. 

But he paid no attention. Hurriedly, 
as if almost afraid of himself, he fished 
a hundred-dollar note from his pocket 
and dropped it in her lap. “Go down- 
stairs quietly and let yourself out; the 
elevator boy is asleep. He was alseep 
when you came in, wasn’t he? Well, 
then you can get away without leav- 
ing any trace. I can’t tell you where to 
get a job. Go to some settlement house 
or other; tell them the truth. But above 
all things, don’t try bucking the law 
again—it’s a losing game for women 
and most men, too. That hundred 
ought to keep you going for a while. 
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One hundred dollars isn’t heavy inter- 
est on twenty thousand. Besides, you'll 
know it’s yours. Now get out—quick!” 

The girl started to her feet. “You 
mean J——” 

“T mean, get out! Can the thanks. 
No,” he insisted as she offered to speak, 
“not another word—I might change my 
mind.” 
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thousand dollars! Ten minutes later he 
heard footsteps in the corridor outside 
and a latchkey in the door. “Ah!” he 
said in a low tone. “Earlier than I ex- 
pected.” He clicked off the light, 
crossed the room at a bound, stuffing 
the Corot under his coat as he went. 
Beyond the window was a fire escape. 
Already Mr. Lawrence T. Tilden was 


making a fearful row in the hall. It 
took but a minute for the man to ease 
up the sash, climb out on the iron spider 
work and drop swiftly into the black 
depths below. 


When she was gone the man closed 
the door, carefully shooting the inside 
bolt. Then he examined the rolled 
canvas with a critical eye. Twenty 


SHIP’S OFFICERS TRIED UNDER ANCIENT LAW 


HE recent trial of Adolph Cornelius Pedersen, late master of the barkentine 
Puaka, and his son, Adolph Eric Pedersen, second mate of the ship, has 
called to the attention of the public an almost forgotten law of the country. 
Accused of the murder, on the high seas, of Axel Hansen, a sailor, the captain 
and mate were tried under the old admiralty section of the English common law. 
The charge against the prisoners was framed in the quaint phraseology of 
a bygone day. Part of the indictment read that the accused men “did, with 
force and arms, not having the fear of God before their eyes, then and there 
unlawfully, feloniously, willfully, maliciously, deliberately, premeditatedly, and 
with malice aforethoyght, kill Axel Hansen, a human being, late able-bodied 
seaman and member of the crew of the said vessel.” 

Other members of the crew appeared against the captain and his son. They 
said that the second mate had beaten Hansen so that, in fear and desperation, 
the seaman had leaped into the sea. Hansen grasped the log line trailing over 
the stern of the ship, and the captain refused to put the vessel about to save 
the man. 

The trial began with the accused ship’s officers standing between United 
States marshals in a prisoners’ dock, specially built in accordance with the old 
law governing the conduct of admiralty cases. But later the dock was removed 
and the trial proceeded more in the modern manner. 

The captain and second mate were found not guilty of the charge of murder 
on the high seas, the penalty for which is hanging. The place of execution, if 


the men had been convicted, would probably have been the roof of the old 
Federal Building in New York, where the emplacement of the long-unused 
gallows is still to be seen. 
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[TH brow puckered, Steve 
a7 Bowman, slight, dark, nerv- 
ous, stood before the nickel- 
uuu plated .38 upon the wall. 
From the rear of its cylinder the yellow 
rim of five new shells gleamed wickedly. 
Through the open doorway came the 
midday breath of a southern Oregon 
summer. It brought the lazy drone of 
insects to his ears, chased a scrap of 
paper across the unswept floor, and 
rustled the leaves of a large faded cal- 
endar beneath the clock shelf. 

The latter sound seemed to recall 
him. Stepping softly to the door, he 
swung it shut and dropped the rough 
oak bar into place. Across the dingy 
half window he drew the smoke-dark- 
ened calico curtain, then walking to the 
calendar he lifted it from its nail. Be- 
hind, and let into the rude wall, stood 
a rough board case of shelves, filled al- 
most to capacity with buckskin bags of 
yellow dust. 

His face hardened as he tallied the 
total contents, shelf by shelf. Yes, he 
had made no mistake. Last night, when 
he counted, as he had done every night 
since the first deposit, there had been 
thirty-one. This morning at dawn, 
there were twenty-eight. Nor was it 
difficult to place the crime. The door 





had been barred all night; the single 
half window was never made to open. 

Big, blond, huge-limbed Pete Slagle 
had bought a half interest in Steve’s 
claim some months ago. At 


first his 


help had seemed a godsend to the tired 
Bowman. Because of his great strength 
and endurance the yellow windows 
above the cleats had nearly trebled in 
width. Being of an indolent nature, 
however, he soon wearied of this gait 
and took to shifting the heavier share 
of the daily grind upon the smaller 
man. He was vicious and quarrelsome, 
also. With each passing day he became 
more insolent, more overbearing. 

30wman was amicably inclined. The 
pick, shovel, and wheelbarrow furnished 
all the exercise necessary to his some- 
what slight physique. Yet there were 
moments of exasperation, when, only 
for one thing, he would have forgotten 
a difference of some fifty pounds in 
size for one good smash at the cold 
sneering face of his partner. That one 
thing was in reality three things: first, 
a colt .45 which Slagle always wore 
upon his person; second, lightninglike 
speed; third, deadly accuracy. 

Steve was no gunman. He was not 
a fighter of any description. He was 
sincere in his love of peace, honesty, 
and Lottie Carpenter. Even during the 
last few weeks, when Slagle’s insolence 
had grown well-nigh unbearable, Bow- 
man had consoled himself with dreams 
of next Christmas when he should have 
laid by enough to warrant him offering 
Lottie a life partnership. As soon as 
the weather came on, Slagle 
must buy or sell. There was no use 


winter 


enduring such a beast. 
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Out of this desire to hoard against 
Christmas, rather than from any dis- 
trust of his partner, had grown Steve’s 
habit of counting each night the sum 
total of their combined wealth. Real- 
izing the childishness of this and shrink- 
ing from the open jeers of Pete Slagle, 
should the practice be discovered, he 
had waited till the other slept, which 
was always immediately after supper, 
incidentally leaving the dish washing 
to Steve as per schedule. 

Last night Bowman had slept soundly 
till nearly dawn and, upon waking, had 
risen early. Pete still snored pro- 
foundly. Sitting in the semidarkness 
of the little room, Steve had felt the 
craving of the confirmed miser to steal 
one more look at his cleverly cached 


hoard before the other awoke. Then 
had come the discovery. 
All the forenoon he had moved ina 


daze. himself it was 


At first he told 
a mistake. He must have miscounted 
in his haste lest Pete awaken. The light 
and deliberation during the noon hour 
left no question. 

It was the end. 
have stood the studied abuse witl 
ways the one great anticipation of his 


He could somehow 
h al- 
own and Lottie’s happiness to bolster 
him, but with this too in danger of be- 
snatched away—well, it was 
enough! 
But why all the ill-treatment of the 
last ? Could there after all 
have been a purpose? Slowly a chain 
of circumstance began passing through 
his mind. Dimly at first, then more def- 
initely, as link followed link, it moved 
in one direction, inevitably. 
Being a man of integrity, he did not 
flinch from the truth. Rumors had 
reached him shortly after Slagle bought 
in, to the effect that Pete had several 
sudden deaths to his credit, all of which 
had been proved to occur strictly in 
In every case the victim 


ing 


as ° 1 
Tew Weeks 


clearly, 


self-defense. 


had drawn—or started to draw—first. 
Invariably, as Steve was now convinced, 
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the luckless wretch had been goaded to 
the attempt by just such raw badgering 
as he himself had subreitted to of late, 
His chances were worse in one 
respect. In no other instance had a 
few thousand dollars’ worth of dust 
been involved. He would have banked 
it each month, had not Slagle scouted 
the idea. Yet, why had Pete objected? 
He believed now that he knew. Also, 
why had the three bags been stolen? 
Primarily, he was convinced, to exas- 
perate him into trying what the others 
had tried—the act that he was now 
yielding to, despite his better judgment. 
Somehow, Slagle had learned of this 
counting habit and shaped it to his pur- 
pose as usual. 

Seizing the .38, Bowman stepped to 
the door, threw it open, and stood upon 
the threshold. 

Then the folly of facing Slagle with 
the accusation, the futility of trying an 
even break with him, was apparent. He 
was no doubt watching for Steve at 
this moment instead of taking his after- 
dinner nap as usual in the little forest 
of bunch grass beyond the clearing. He 


even 


might even fire from ambush, and the 
gun in Steve’s hand would furnish the 
time-honored excuse of self-defense. 
Another course presented itself. 
Thrusting the revolver into his. shirt 
front, he took the water pail from the 
bench and started leisurely, but with 
every sense alert, in the direction of 
the spring. The path, avoiding the 
larger obstructions, wound quite near 
to the edge of the clearing at a point 
nearly opposite the little grass plot. 
A moment he paused, striving with 
wary eye to pierce the impenetrable 


maze of tall, graceful stems. Then 
came a heavier gust of wind. A por- 
tion of the nodding mass was swept 


aside and into his view flashed a blond 
head pillowed upon a huge arm. Be- 
yond and nearly in line with it a foot 
wind slackened. 
Bowman heaved a 


projected. The 
Unconsciously, 
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sigh of relief. It was not too late 
then. He realized clearly now that it 
was his life or Slagle’s. Pete’s trap 
had sprung a fraction too soon for his 
own welfare. Had Steve not discov- 
ered his loss till the following night, 
there would have been one more notch 
on the butt of Pete’s gun. Even should 
he secrete his share of the dust and 
leave for a while, Pete would always 
be lying in wait for him. 

He felt that it was now or never. 
Slowly he set down the pail. A large 
log lay nearly parallel with the edge 
of the clearing. LGehind this he crept 
to a point opposite the sleeper. Across 
the log he thrust the shining barrel and 
gripped the black rubber stock with 
both hands. 

Slagle was a murderer on three 
counts. He should have been hanged 
years ago. Should he escape this time, 
it meant death to his partner sooner 
or later. Thus did Steve satisfy his 
conscience as he waited. 

Would it never blow again? At last 
from the hill above came a diminutive 
roar, swaying the pine tops and carry- 
ing in its grasp a few loosened needles 
and bits of dried moss from the toss- 
ing branches. A wisp of the grass 
fringe bent to earth for an instant. 
Right into the sights flashed the head 
of yellow hair as it still lay upon the 
arm. 

Steve pressed the trigger. The re- 
port was like that of a cannon to his 
strained nerves. The grass curtain 
swung into place. Dropping behind the 
log, Steve scurried to its farther end 
and out into a brush thicket beyond. 
For several minutes he waited. The 
gunman might be shamming, just wait- 
ing for a shot. Cautiously, Steve made 
a wide detour and at last peered from 
the brush on the hillside above. In 


plain view on the flat below lay the mo- 
tionless body of his late partner. 
Well, he had won. 


He need dread 
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Slagle’s abuse no longer. Better still, 
the gold dust would now be safe. 

Though his act had been strictly one 
of self-protection, he realized it would 
be hard—impossible perhaps—to con- 
vince a jury of the fact. He might in- 
vent a story that would satisfy the 
court, but he shrank from such a 
course. He felt that he might sham a 
little if the case seemed absolutely to 
demand it, but a direct and open lie 
was out of his line. He could not hide 
the body and profess ignorance of his 
partner’s fate for the same reason. 
Some very direct questions would be 
asked. If he should be openly accused, 
his respect for the truth would un- 
doubtedly prevail. 

The only remaining course seemed 


flight. Should he disappear, however, 
the community would believe him 


guilty. Very well, they would be cor- 
rect. 

In the rock ledge a few rods back 
of the cabin was a small protected fis- 
sure in which he stowed the dust and 
with it the .38. Filling the opening 
with rock fragments, he replaced the 
mat of blackberry vines before it. He 
had some four hundred and twenty dol- 
lars in bills—a remnant of last year’s 
clean-up. This would see him well out 
of the neighborhood, and some time, 
when it seemed reasonably safe, he 
might return for the gold. 

But how about Lottie Carpenter? 
While at the little settlement for sup- 
plies a week ago, Wisner, the man who 
knew everybody’s business save his 
own, had told him that the Carpenters 
were on the point of leaving for Pueblo, 
Colorado. For a few months, Steve 
decided, he would wander about and 
keep largely out of sight; then Pueblo 
for him. So he planned. And as he 
planned, the thought recurred to his 
mind again and again—what was the 
use of it all? What had his deed gained 
him? Wouldn’t it perhaps have been 
better if 
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That night, at eleven-forty-five, a 
weary-eyed, dust-covered traveler in a 
blue serge suit entered a small depot 
thirty miles from the deserted cabin. 
The cheap telescope grip he dropped 
upon the floor was battered and soiled. 
The ticket he bought was for Seattle. 

At Portland a man in gray emerged 
from the sleeper, carried a_ battered 
telescope suit case across to the Ains- 
worth Dock, and dropped it into the 
Willamette. Taking a hack, he drove 
a few miles up the line and at a small 
town boarded the train for Spokane. 

At a cheap lodging house near the 
falls, he registered as Philip Kearn of 
Ogden, Utah. The first night, despite 
the weariness consequent upon a long 
journey, he slept little. The strange 
bed and room, the unaccustomed noises, 
the acute nerve tension, kept him wake- 
ful till well into the morning. 

Of course he had succeeded in his 
attempt ; there was little room for doubt. 
But just the same he would like to be 
absolutely sure—one way or the other. 
It might be barely possible after all that 
Slagle was not even mortally wounded. 
Such things had happened. He almost 
wished now that—— 

On the following day he happened 
to recall that a small weekly newspaper 
was published at a town near Bonita. 
The very thing! Three days later the 
editor was somewhat surprised to re- 
ceive a request that a sample copy be 
sent to W. E. Mallory, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

The days at the hotel were spent 
largely in his own room. During the 
evening he occasionally attended the 
theater. He sometimes sat in a se- 
cluded corner of the lobby, eying ail 
newcomers over the top of the city 
dailies. 

At last the paper for W. E. Mallory 
came to the general delivery. On the 
great cement bridge below the falls 





he tore away the wrapper and scanned 
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At the third 
column his eyes were arrested. 


MURDER AT BONITA. 


The murder of Peter Slagle, miner, coupled 


the first page headings. 





with the mysterious disappearance 


A step sounded behind him. Crush- 
ing the paper together, he tossed it into 
the river and whirled nervously about. 
The workman in overalls and jumper 
grinned as he passed on. 

One evening in the dining room a 
boarder remarked to a guest just ar- 
rived: “And so you’re from Grant’s 
Pass. I always wanted to see that 
southern Oregon country, but somehow 
or other I ” Mr. Philip Kearn of 
Ogden heard no more. He was step- 
ping out of the side entrance. 





For two weeks Millard Reeves of 
Chicago had worked with a threshing 
crew in the big Potlatch prairie region 
of Northern Idaho. He was tired of 
the packing houses, he said, and wanted 
to see a bit of real West. The 
healthful exercise out on the high, cool 
plateaus, the rich, wholesome farm diet, 
roll of blankets 


1, 
the 


and, above all, the 
spread out upon the open straw pile 
under the blue, star-gemmed sky was 
the real balm of Gilead the raw, over- 
wrought nerves of Mr. Reeves of Chi- 
cago required. One day, however, was 
sultry, intensely so. The straw glared 
back the fierce heat of the sun furnace. 
The fevered breath of the panting en- 
gine semed to pervade the whole atmos- 
phere. And all the while, despite heat, 
sweat, prickling barley beards, blind- 
ing, choking dust-fog, that great, de- 
moniac cylinder moaned, clamored, bel- 
lowed for more straw. By midafter- 
noon Mr. Reeves of Chicago was ready 
to wilt. 

But fate interposed. A “clean-up” 
being finished, the engine ran in and 
took a jerk at the separator. The snap 
of a gear wheel, the profane duet of 
engineer and separator tender, the half 
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concealed grins of hireling pitchers, in- 
dicated to the initiated that work for 
the day was over. 

In the big hayloft where the crew 
had sought the shade, Reeves laid a 
weary head upon his soiled black coat 
and slept. He awoke to the sound of 
hearty laughter and a friendly nudge 
in the ribs. 

“Hey, you Chicago packer-man, 
where’d yuh git all that placer dope? 
Been readin’ too much ‘Wild West’ I 
reckon. That pack mule Pete uh yourn 
sure musta been a balky cuss proper, the 
way you was ravin’ at ’im.” 

“That’s nothin’,” drawled another, 
“my dad was brought up in the placer 
regions an’ he can’t mouth nothin’ but 
sluice boxes, flumes an’ pay dirt, sleep- 
in’ or wakin’.” 

At breakfast Mr. Reeves of Chicago 
was a minus quantity. 


In the smelters at Peublo, Tom Dixon 
worked three full years. There was 
hardly an evening in all that time that 
he did not wander about, searching, 
inquiring for a family named Carpenter. 
One March morning, as he neared a 
group of men on the sidewalk, a rollick- 
ing wind bore to him the low voice of 
one who was speaking. 

He noticed the speaker glance in his 
direction and tap his forehead as he 
mimicked : 

“Do you gentlemen happen to know 
anything of a family named Carpen- 
ter?” 

The others smiled. 

Crossing to the opposite side, Dixon 
dragged a weary and totally disheart- 
ened body to his lodgings. It had come 
to this then. In the eyes of his fellows, 
he was a harmless type of lunatic! 
And were they wrong? Frankly he did 
not know. 

Weak, 


nervous, despondent, he 


started on a tour of the adjacent cities, 
a spark of hope flaring now and then, 
as the possibility of meeting them in a 
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near-by town lured him. At long in- 
tervals he returned to Pueblo, never 
inquiring now, but searching silently, 
despondently. 

Nearly three years of this had almost 
led him to believe that his friends of 
the smelter were right. Sane people 
lived fora purpose. Sound minds aban- 
doned hopeless tasks. The foolishness 
of his quest was apparent. It was now 
five years since the event which still 
caused him to shudder and peer sharply 
about him. Lottie had been popular 
with many besides himself, and girls do 
not usually take chances on spinster- 


hood for the sake of a murderer. She 
was lost to him. Resolutely he faced 
the truth and from this time on 


searched no more. 

The gold, some twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth in all, was his own. An 
agreement had been signed before wit- 
nesses that “in case of death, the share 
of the deceased shall fall to the sur- 
vivor.” He might-return for it some 
time, but with Lottie out of his life 
the dust held little attraction. 

Through Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, under various names, 
wandered a dark, silent man, moving 
largely in the shadows, working here 
and there at anything that came to hand, 
partly to provide expenses, partly to 
forget. In the former project he was 
successful. He usually, though not 
invariably, chose the secluded places, 
far from railroad lines. Travelers he 
eyed with suspicion, and whenever a 
person became too inquisitive he sought 
a change of scene. 

One evening he stood on a street 
corner in Denver. A band of mission 
workers were praying, exhorting, sing- 
ing. Listlessly he watched, scarcely 
realizing what was going on. At length 
he pulled himself together. An old man 
stepped forward; white-headed, trem- 
bling, he surveyed his audience for a 
moment in silence. Somehow aged peo- 
ple had always appealed to the fugitive. 
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There was something about years of 
experience—“Knowledge never learned 
of schools”—that gave him a feeling of 
awe not unmixed with reverence. bBe- 
sides, he felt prompted to put out a 
strong arm to support the frail struc- 
ture. 

The man spoke. ‘You'll have to ex- 
cuse me, folks, fer I’m no speechmaker. 
I ain’t good at talkin’, but what I know, 
I know. I learned that there’s a God 
right up there.” A thin, wrinkled hand 
waved aloft. “I wanted Him one time, 
but no use. Then I read where it says 
if you bring yer gift to the altar an’ 
happen to remember some fellow’s got 
it in fer you, just leave yer stuff there 
an’ git on a peace footin’ with the chap 
you buncoed. 

“Well, I chanced to remember I’d 
borrowed a lot of money once, that I 
expected to pay back an’ couldn’t. An’ 
I borrowed it when the owner wasn’t 
lookin’. That had been four years ago, 
an’ me dodgin’ ever since. I 
hadn’t a dollar to pay back, an’ the man 
I’d wronged was dead.” 

“Dead,” echoed the dark man softly. 
“Well, the jail wasn’t crowded, so I 
just went an’ says, ‘Here I be.’ An’ I 
served ’er out. I came back a free man 
an’ a happy one. An’ I found God, 
too. Just like the book said I would.” 

That evening the register of a cer- 
tain Denver hotel bore the signature of 
Stephen R. Bowman of Bonita, Oregon. 

On the following morning, a neatly 
dressed, clean-shaven man boarded the 
train for Bonita. no longer 
suspicious, glowed with a light of satis- 
faction and absolute candor. 

What awaited him at Bonita he did 
not know or care. It might be death; 
it might be life imprisonment. What 
mattered the form of a man’s passing? 
All must die. Fortunate, indeed, was 
that person who could square himself, 
though in the hour of death. 
Absolutely, uncon- 
He could look any man 


cops 


The eyes, 


even 


Bowman was free! 
litionally ! 
ditionally free! 
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squarely in the eyes. He laughed. His 
feelings were beyond control. 

A genial, elderly man in front turned 
in his seat and smiled back at him. 

“Don’t blame you a bit, sonny,” he 
“Felt just that way myself 
when I was going to claim my little 
dark-eyed maid of the South. Now 
just what does she look like? Couldn’t 
you tell a fellow?” 

“T’m on my way to the gallows,” de- 
clared Steve with a grin. “I killed Pete 
Slagle.” 

“T killed Cock Robin, too,” sighed 
the other dolefully. “I guess you don’t 
pump much. Have a cigar anyway.” 

“But I did,” affirmed Steve. 

“And so did I,” insisted the other 
stoutly. Thus the subject dropped. 

As he drew nearer to the old scenes, 
the thought struck Bowman for the 
first time that he had bought his ticket 
directly through to Bonita. Yet eight 
years ago—was it only that—there had 
been no railroad within twenty miles 
of the little settlement. There must 
have been other changes. Well, it 
would matter little to him. His route 
would be the shortest one to the sher- 
iff’s office. 

But when he stepped upon the plat- 
form of the new depot and stared about 
in astonishment at the thriving young 
city without meeting the accusing eyes 
he had anticipated, a desire awoke in 
him to stroll about a little—to see some- 
thing of the surroundings, so new, and 


bantered. 





yet so old, and in some ways dear, be- 
fore casting them out of his life for- 
ever. 

Up street after street he sauntered, 
noting the principal buildings, both 
business and residential, the public im- 
provements and, beyond the limits of 
the new burg, the old hills and valleys 
of the settlement days. 

It all looked good, every rod of it. 
Yet he met no familiar face. 

At length he stopped to rest in the 
lobby of a cheap hotel. A few mo- 














The Unwritten Verdict 


ments, he sat gazing absently out the 
window. Thena voice, somehow famil- 
iar to him, drawled some remark he 
did not catch. 

“That'll do for you, Wisner,” said 
another, laughing. 

Wisner? Wisner? Ah! he knew! 
It was the old man who knew every 
one’s business save his own. 

Turning about he faced the first 
speaker. “You’re an’ old-timer here, 
Mr. Wisner ?” 

The old fellow searched his face with 
age-dimmed eyes. “I don’t know who 
you are, but I am that exactly! Man, 
I lived in this here city a good twenty 
year afore she was born.” 

“T once knew a man—name of Bow- 
man—came out into these parts some- 
where. Seems like Bonita was the 
place. Now maybe i 

“Steve Bowman? You bet I knowed 
him. Crackin’ good feller, too! Dead 
stuck on the Carpenter gal! Had a 
beast of a partner though, named Slagle. 
Disappeared the same day the breed 
knifed Slagle. Some thought the Injun 
got him, too.” 

“Breed? Knifed?” gasped Bowman, 
“T don’t understand. You'd better’— 
he gripped the arms of his chair— 
“better tell it all.” 

“No use getting excited,’ remarked 
a bystander. “They ain’t knifing people 
around here now. We’ve got the quiet- 
est little burg in the country.” 





Bowman relaxed. 

“Well,” droned Wisner, “Slagle an’ 
the breed had a fuss once an’ the breed 
wa’n’t wearin’ no gun, so Pete couldn’t 
claim to plug him in self-defense. But 
‘fore they parted Pete says, ‘It’s all right 
this time,’ he ‘but, Injun, you 
better pack a gun, for the next time 
I sight yuh, I’m goin’ to shoot quick- 
like.’ An’ Pete had a way of doin’ 
what he laid out to, an’ the Injun 


says, 


knowed it, so he lights out to git Slagle 
first an’ when he finds him sleepin’ out 
10F* ps 
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in the bunch grass at noon he sneaks 
up an’ jabs a knife in him. 

“Then the breed tells the whole 
thing an’ Pete’s reputation is so on- 
wholesomelike that the feller is only 
sent up fer five year. His term was 
out three year ago.” 

“But wasn’t—was 
wound ?” 

“T reckon not. Leastways the coro- 
ner couldn’t find none.” 

Steve sat in a daze. A vision of 
swaying grass, then the sudden appear- 
ance of a head of yellow hair in perfect 
line with the sights as a steady finger 
pressed the trigger—a picture which 


there no other 








had followed him over seven States 
through a period of eight years—rose 
before him. 

Then came another thought. He 


dreaded, yet forced himself to ask. 

“And the Carpenter girl you spoke 
of—she married, of course, or moved 
away?” 

“Of course she didn’t do nothin’ of 
the kind! Her- folks went to Colorado, 
but she wouldn’t budge. They came 
back again though. No, and Lottie 
didn’t marry neither, though she had 
a plenty chances an’s got ’em right 
now. She’s the purtiest little woman in 
Oregon fer all she’s twenty-eight. An’ 
she ain’t on the marry. No, sir; not 
unless’’—he lowered his voice to a con- 
fidential mumble—‘‘unless somebody 
comes along what she used to kind of 
like once.” 

Mounted upon a small pony from the 
livery barn, Steve Bowman rode 
through the old trail through the woods 
to the cabin. It was all so like a dream 
—a beautiful, golden dream—almost 
beyond conception, quite beyond reali- 
zation. 

Yet one question remained to mar the 
absolute joy which had otherwise been 


his. The coroner had found only one 
wound. The coroner, though, had 
known of but one murderer. Perhaps 





now, had he examined more closely 
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The one great question which clam- 
ored for an answer, which must, 
throughout the remainder of his days, 
continue to clamor, was: Which as- 
sassin had murdered Pete Slagle? 

The cabin was deserted, the door 
open, the window broken in. The 
vines, now grown to a denser mat than 
ever, still draped the little rock crevice 
at the cabin’s rear. Removing these 
with some difficulty, he loosened and 
laid aside the stones of the opening. 
In the dry interior, things were as he 
had left them. The revelations of the 
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day had given to the gold all its old- 
time value. 

It was not gold, however, that an 
eager trembling hand brought first into 
the open. It was his old .38. Anx- 
iously he examined the sights. With a 
sinking heart he saw that they were in 
perfect alignment. He had thought it 
barely possible 

Mechanically, thoughtlessly, he broke 
the weapon above his lap. From the 
cylinder fell five blank shells, one of 
which had been exploded! Slagle had 
taken no chances on possible treachery. 
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SAFETY CHAIN SAVES TRAIN FROM BANDITS 


UICK thinking and courageous action on the part of a locomotive engineer 
and the excellence of a safety chain not only foiled an attempt at a train 
holdup recently, but at the same time averted what might have been a fatal 
collision. Train No. 57, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, had stopped near 
Lima, Ohio, preparatory to being switched to a side track to allow another train 
to pass on the main line. As No. 57 halted four men appeared and uncoupled 
the locomotive from the train, but overlooked the safety chain connecting the 
cars with the engine. Then they ordered the engineer to go ahead with the 
locomotive at full speed. 

Instead he put on just enough steam to give the people in the coaches a 
severe jolt, for the safety chain held. Conductors, hurrying out to see what 
was the cause of the bumping they had received, put the would-be robbers to 
flight and enabled the engineer to get his cars safely onto the siding before the 
other train rushed by. 
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WANT FEDERAL LAW AGAINST LYNCHING 

URING the last few years lynchings have occurred with increasing frequency 

in various parts of the United States. The victims in most cases have 
been negroes, although several white men also have been summarily executed 
by the infuriated populace. 

Jelieving that by making lynching a crime against the Federal government 
danger of innocent persons being killed may in great measure be overcome, the 
National Equal Rights League has appealed to President Wilson to recommend 
that such a measure be passed by Congress. 

A Federal law of this sort would take from local authorities the arduous 
task of running down and convicting members of lynching parties and would, 
it is thought, tend to decrease the number of executions taking place without 
due legal process. 

A national conference on this important subject was held not long ago and 


resulted in the raising of ten thousand dollars to be used in fighting what the con- 
tributors feel is becoming a growing danger to law and order in the country. 


























Keadquarters-fhat 


AY, this is going it too strong. Remember how we got touched for forty- 


=4 


seven dollars, coming down on the subway, last spring, and how we made 
up our mind that Thubway Tham must have pulled off the little job? 

Well, now what do you think has happened? Blamed if some slick crook 
hasn’t watched his chance, and, while we weren’t.looking, swiped an extra valu- 
able collection of words right out of our magazine. Made a few, a very few, 
changes among said words, put ’em in an envelope, and shot ’em over to the 
editor of another publication. 

Now, the editor to whom this crook sent the stolen story is a very brilliant 
man, and, of course, he saw at once it was a dandy—not that it took much brains 
to find that out—and he bought it quick—just like that, and put it right into his 
magazine. 

Needless to say, this editor never thought for a minute that, by so doing, 
he had become a receiver of stolen goods. 

Then came letters from fellows who read the Detective Story MAGAZINE 
and the magazine that hought and published the stolen story. 

C. Harold Berry, of 319 West Twenty-ninth Street, Norfolk, Virginia, was 
the first to shake us out of our editorial calm and set us to yelling: “Help! 
Police! Robbers!” 

He wrote thusly: 

If you will closely compare the novelette entitled “False Faces,” by Hugh Kahler, which 
appeared in your magazine of August 6th, 1918, Volume XVI, with the story “The Human 
Bloodhound,” by Captain Robert S. Carpenter, appearing in the - (giving name 
of magazine) for June 18th, ro19, I believe you will find the latter novelette to be a gross 
piece of plagiarism, not only in plot, but also in wording and style. 

We did as brother Berry suggested, and found—well, here are two para- 
graphs, taken at random, one from Kahler’s story and one from “Captain Car- 








penter’s,”” and shown in deadly parallel: 


(From Kahler’s Story.) (From Carpenter’s Version.) 

“It’s his writing, all right,” whis- “It’s his writing, all right,” whis- 
pered the chief hoarsely. “The same  pered the chief hoarsely. “The same 
fist he used on the other letters. I'd fist he used on the other letters. I'd 
know it anywhere. This makes it open 
and shut. Thorne, you've certainly 
handled it nicely—I don’t think! This 
lets you out. You’re suspended, and 
’ll see that you’re dismissed as soon 


know it anywhere. This makes it open 
and shut. Carter, you’ve certainly 
handled it nicely—I don’t think. This 
lets you out. You're discharged. I’ve 
a good mind to turn you over to the 


as I can get to the commissioner. I’ve 
a good mind to hold vou as an acces- police as an accessory. It would serve 
sory. It would serve you right!” you right.” 

Some close, eh? Yes, as a matter of fact, all that “Captain Carpenter” 


did was to trim Kahler’s story down a little, substitute secret-service men for 
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headquarters’ men, and change the names of the characters. When he sent the 
story to the editor who bought it he gave as his address a post-office box in New 
York. It was to this box that a check was sent “Carpenter” for the story. 
Needless to say, how-about-it letters, sent to the “captain” in care of this box, 
remain uncalled for. 

Comes now the problem, how to catch the “captain.” We must admit it’s 
going to be some job. You see, there is not one chance in a million that Car- 
penter is his real name, nor have we the remotest idea what he looks like. It 
is true, there may be some finger prints on the manuscript he sent our con- 
temporary, and there may be other clews. Seems to us it’s up to McCulley, 
Landon, Poate, Rohmer, and a lot more of our best writers, to say nothing of 
Kahler himself, to get some of their smart fictional detectives to work. They 
might at least write a story in which the mystery was solved, taking “ The Stolen 
Story” for a title. What do you think about it? Also, how about Clemens 
and Luisi, a couple of regular sleuths, getting on the job? What say you? 

On page two you will find some reasons why you must surely buy the next 
issue of the DETECTIVE Story MaGazine. 


CRON, 
UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


In Inspector Steele’s scrapbook is a record of the case of Thomas O'Neill 
wented by the police for killing Norman Hicks, his friend and business associate. 
The police based their accusation on a cipher message which they found in the 
possession of the dead man. 

Norman Hicks was a prosperous manufacturer of builders’ supplies. He 
kept bachelor’s quarters in an exclusive residential section of the city, and among 
his most frequent visitors was Thomas O’Neill, a moderately successful contrac- 
tor and builder. 

On these visits O’Neill and Hicks spent considerable time talking over 
business affairs. The closeness of their business interests, together with the 
fact that O’Neill bought most of his builders’ supplies from Hicks, gave the 
pair a substantial basis for a comradeship which later made them the closest 
of friends. 

No one had any inkling of a breach between O’Neill and Hicks until one 
morning when the woman who cared for Hicks’ apartment found him dead on 
the floor of his library. The police wege summoned, and, at the inquest which 
followed, it was found that death had been directly caused by a blow on the 
left temple with some blunt instrument, dealt by a person or persons unknown. 
On the library table was found the following cipher: 

AMIEP UIEFH LNDLH AEREV RANGR PMFHN RPEKE UUALD 
OERIE LGTFT BBUSLI IOIOH PAAOR TTNWB RLOVA UGOUZ PSIPE 
ALAHD MNFNT TORCR UIGET EAITYE FRNFO ZSIMR VLLCT AIGET 
EONXC FAIYY TOIRKY. 

Subsequent investigation disclosed the fact that O’Neill, whose T O’N on 
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the cipher could not be mistaken, owed Hicks a large sum of money. The 
police looked to O’Neill to explain his relations with Hicks and to clear away 
the mystery of the cipher, but when they tried to get in touch with him they 
learned that he had left town the night before the body was discovered and that 
he was nowhere to be found. A warrant was issued without delay, charging 
O’Neill with the murder of Hicks. 

To Inspector Steele fell the task of solving Thomas O’Neill’s cipher. This 
he did, and by doing so he was able to direct the course of justice into proper 
channels. 

Examination of the cryptic message showed the inspector that it was a trans- 
position cipher. This determined, the next step in its solution was to discover 
what plan was followed in enciphering the original text—which the inspector 
accomplished with little subsequent study. He found it to be what cryptographers 
call a “rail-fence” cipher. 

To illustrate what a rail-fence cipher is I am going to encipher a sentence 
according to a simple form of this type. The text, “Here’s a rail-fence cipher,” 
codified according to the rail-fence method of transposition, reads: “E E.A A L 
ECCPEHRSRIFNEIHR.” It’s done by putting a letter of the 
text on one line and the next letter of the text on another, in this way: 

REA AL ECL? £2 
HRS RIFNEIHR 
and then taking the letters in one line across and following them with the letters 
in the other in proper order. 

Now you should have little difficulty to put yourself in Inspector Steele's 
place and solve Thomas O’Neill’s cipher message. The inspector established 
beyond a doubt the connection O’Neill had with Hicks’ death by solving the 
cipher. See what success you have, and look for the solution in next Tuesday’s 
issue, 


The answer to last Tuesday’s poultry problem is: One rooster, six hens, 
and ninety-three little chicks. The total number of fowl sold is one hundred, 
and at ten dollars per rooster, seven dollars and twenty-five cents per hen, and 
fifty cents per chick, the total cost is one hundred dollars. 

Did you get the same answer? 














POLICEMAN LIVED WITH CROOKS TWO YEARS 


[N the endeavor to round up the gangs of loft thieves who had been stealing 

large quantities of silk, Vincent O’Toole, a policeman, disappeared from his 
home and lived for two years in the underworld of New York. Once during 
this period the lawbreakers became suspicious that O’Toole was a stool pigeon 
and attacked him, stabbing him seven times. Finally, O’Toole says, the crooks 
were so determined to expose him as a member of the forces of law and order 
that they attempted to frame him with the police department, alleging that he 
had accepted a bribe. O’Toole declares that the information he has furnished 
has enabled the department to make one hundred and seventy-two arrests of 
loft thieves and pickpockets during the last two years. 











If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
Office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 
vealed. 

Oon.—Do you know, I really believe that you are more or less in the right 
line of work. That’s rarer than you would suppose, for it always seems as if a 
perverse fate sent people climbing into seats unsuited to their mental and tem- 
peramental anatomies. Your tact, your good temper, your understanding of 
human nature are all shown in your writing. 


But why Rao: downward droop? This must point to some personal experi- 
ence or condition. And perhaps that accounts for your feeling that you are not 


getting on fast enough? If I were you I would look to some inner cause and 
adjust it. 


F, Reessacu.—Well, upon my word, I really believe that that dream might 
come true, but wait before you smile. It will take you at least four years—and 
maybe longer, I think, before you would have even the beginning of a chance. 
And in those four years you will have to work every spare moment. First of 
all, go to night school for about a year and take advanced English and literature. 
After that you can educate yourself along your special line by reading. And 
then, after that, you must learn to “handle your stuff, as writers say. Don’t be 
discouraged by all this. And write me if you want more suggestions. 


E. W.—You do not number your specimens, and they have no distinguishing 
marks, but if you will look carefully you will see that in one the writing inclines 
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more to the right. Take that one first. It shows impulsiveness and ardor, a 
hot temper, a passionate love of pleasure, and a nature which is entirely too 
sensitive. The other specimen is indicative of affection, a sweet disposition, 
and far more self-control than is indicated by the first specimen, but this one 
is not the writing of half so interesting or vital a personality. 

H. A. Harris.—You would not like being a detective, and I doubt whether 
you would be even ordinarily successful. On the other hand, you do possess 
a-great deal of business ability, which would well repay cultivation. You have 
a very clear and accurate mind, a pleasant and persuasive personality, and a great 
deal of shrewdness. People of your type are especially clever at driving a 
bargain. 

A. H. I. B.—That dashing left-handed underscore which you use, with its 
tendency to zigzag, shows me that your thought is running in the right direction 
when you think of electricity, inventions, and machinery, for it is used by nearly 
all people with a turn for such work. I do not recommend the telegraph. It 
would not supply you with that incentive for research work which you possess. 
Try the electrical business, but not entirely on the practical end. The specimen 
which you inclose shows a person who, for some reason, is depressed and dis- 
couraged. He—lI think it is a he—needs more self-confidence, and to get out 
of himself. Tell him, for me, to quit that habit of brooding and to strive against 
his tendency to be self-conscious. He ought to have an unusually pleasant and 





winning personality if cheery and happy. 

E. D. D.—No, there is no fee required at all. My services are given you 
through the courtesy of the Detective Story MaGazine. Your handwriting 
shows me a person who possesses rather more frankness, sincerity, and truthful- 
ness than are common. These are your good points, and very good at that. 
Your weakness is your quick temper, your impatience with many things, and 
your tendency to allow your senses to dominate your life. Develop your mind 
as an antidote to this. You ought to do work which would take you out into 
the open. 

H. A. S.—Why, of course, you have some good points to counterbalance 
the “many weaknesses” you mention. You are capable of sincere and ardent 
affection, and that’s a lot. You are earnestly desirous of honestly doing your 
part in the world, and that’s a guarantee that you are going to develop your 
character along the lines which would tend to that end. I'll tell you what your 
real weakness is; not any of those moral things you are thinking about, but a 
tendency to lack self-confidence and a decided leaning toward a poor opinion 
of yourself and the rest of the world. What you need is not an effort to change 
any one of your characteristics, but a healthier outlook. 

Dick D.—My dear boy, if you are only seventeen you need not worry about 
not having a good education. You have plenty of time to get it. You know 
that there are night schools in every town, don’t you? No matter how hard 


you work in the daytime, you can always spare two evenings a week to study. 
Don’t be bashful about it, either. Just take a look in at once, and you will find 
men and women much older than you studying away. So much for that. As 
for your character—why, you have a good average character; plenty of nice 
traits; inclined to be a little bit lazy; not always sufficiently interested in in- 
teresting things; rather apt to admire mere success or beauty in people instead 
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of more sterling qualities; but honest and instinctively kind. There you are. 
Don’t forget to get that education, 


N. A. H.—The mental part of you is what has influenced your life the most, 
isn’t it? What you feel is always mixed up with what you think, and that does 
complicate life, doesn’t it? There’s the point of many things at which you hint 
and at which ! can gtess. People with that subtle commingling of flesh and 
spirit find the world difficult, although they are the ones, above all, who most 
enrich it. Patience! That’s the word for people like you. Patience with others 
less complex, as a rule, than yourself, yet whose conduct will always perplex 
you because of its lack of mental reflection; and patience with yourself, in your 
many shifting moods and baffling introspections. This answers your query about 
yourself and the specimens, doesn’t it? 


T. S. B.—‘‘Just stepping out into the world to earn your own living.” Well, 
that’s a most interesting time of life. See that you meet it joyously and con- 
fidently, instead of with the timid and deprecating air which shows in your 
writing. As for a position, just now there is no one thing for which you are 
especially fitted. There seldom is. What you must do is to take up such work 
as presents itself to you, do your very best in it, keep your eyes open for chances 
to get ahead in it, and never fail to improve. 

Mrs. E. L. M.—My dear lady, how can I tell whether he is true to you 
or not? Nor do I know whether he will make a success where he is. These 
things are not known, in advance, to us mortals. I can tell you that he is am- 
bitious, and therefore that it is likely that he will succeed in life if he goes where 
there is a fair opportunity. I can tell you that he has quite an interesting char- 
acter, which is accompanied by rather a pleasant, aggressively friendly person- 
ality. Instead of wondering about such unhappy things, why not believe in him, 
both for success and fidelity? 


eas) 
CONVICT ESCAPES FROM MOVING TRAIN 


O* the way to Auburn prison, to which he was being transferred recently with 

fifty-six other convicts from Sing Sing, James McKay, who is serving a 
long term, jumped from a moving train and escaped. McKay is only twenty- 
two years old, but he is a third offender and has gained considerable notoriety 
as a robber and desperate character. 

He was cut and bruised by his leap from the train, and after taking the 
daring plunge enjoyed only a few hours of freedom. He ran along the country 
roads for some distance, but was rearrested as he was about to enter the city of 
Schenectady, New York. 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 


Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA= 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


Confession and Crime 

HE late Professor Miinsterburg, of Harvard, wrote an article for a maga- 
zine, which was largely reprinted in this country and in Europe, in which 
he said that there were many instances where confessions were made 
and afterward the prisoner was found to be innocent, but he omitted the famous 

Vermont case of the Boorne brothers, perhaps the most striking case of all. 
These two men in Vermont—Stephen and Jesse Boorne—were farmers, 
whose next-door neighbor was Russell Colvin. Colvin disappeared, and back 
of his barn some time later were found some bones in a bag. These bones 
were afterward identified as Colvin’s. The two Boornes had disappeared, and 
were not found until seven years later, when they were discovered and arrested 
in Pennsylvania. They were taken back and charged with the murder. Both 
confessed. They were tried, convicted, and hanged. Two years later Mr. Colvin 
returned to life. Now undoubtedly some one was murdered back of that barn, 
but it was not Colvin, and it was never discovered who it was. It remains as 
great a mystery to-day as it was*then. This particular story I give you to show 
that the Harvard professor omitted the most noted confession case in the annals 

of crime in this country. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


CONSCIENCE. 

M. P. D.—I have often been asked if professional criminals suffer from the 
lashings of conscience. I have no hesitation in replying that many of them, per- 
haps a majority, do. At least, if it is not conscience it is the admission, after 
the experience of a lifetime of crime, that crime is futile, that it brings no mental 
satisfaction to the criminal, and that the ways of honesty are to be preferred. 
It is, perhaps, that form of regret over a misspent life that is akin to remorse. 





TWO KINDS OF CRIME. 

ALBERT.—The crimes which depend on cunning and shrewdness, instead of 
force, have furnished a larger percentage of convictions in the criminal courts 
than any other. It is for this reason that thieves look upon them with disfavor. 
It is seldom that a man meets with what criminals term success in two distinctly 
different branches of crime. An exception to the second rule, and a criminal 
whose fate proved the truth of the first statement, was Tom Gleason. From 
a career as a highwayman of the first rank he turned to counterfeiting. He 
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excelled in the crime demanding the greatest degree of cunning, just as he had 
excelled in the branch of crime dependent upon force. He became the leader 
of the greatest gang of bank-note counterfeiters that ever harassed the operatives 
of the treasury department. But the crime of cunning proved his downfall, 
which, as usual, was brought about through a woman. 


FRAUD. 

M. M. C.—In the following States arrest is allowed in contract actions where 
the defendant is about to depart from the State or conceal or remove his property, 
and also in actions for fraud or torts of various kinds, though the provisions 
are not identical: Arkansas (fraud only); California, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia 
(fraud only), Wisconsin. 

CONTRACTS. 

E. F. B.—A contract negotiated by mail is formed when notice of ac- 

ceptance of the offer is duly deposited in the post office, properly addressed. 


LOSS OF MEMORY. 

W. W. T.—One who has lost his memory and understanding is entitled to 
legal protection, whether such loss is occasioned by his own misconduct or by 
an act of Providence. 

A FARM PRISON. 

Georce W.—The Wisconsin prison is the biggest farm in Wisconsin, twenty- 
five hundred acres. Its factories, numerous though on a small scale, are chiefly 
for the manufacture of farm-raised products. The factories include a creamery, 
cannery, packing house, shoe factory, knitting works, and many other branches 
of industry. 

EMBEZZLEMENT. 

N. P. O.—If any president, cashier, director, or any other officer or clerk 
of any bank embezzles or appropriates to his own use, or to the use of any other 
person, the funds of the institution he is liable to imprisonment for five years. 


DRAWING A WILL. 
Mrs. B. M.—The fact that a will is drawn by the maker of it and not by 
an attorney would not destroy its validity. All wills, however, should be drawn 
up by attorneys, because a knowledge of the law is necessary in these important 
The maker will not be alive to explain what he meant when the will 


documents. 
becomes effective. 














ALTIS SIN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 
they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele= 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until yeu are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 











ANKS, BES ae formerly of Attorney Street, ULL, H. C., who was in Fresno, California, 
New York Cit ~An old friend would be glad about seven years ago as balloonist in an 

to have your addi . Please send it to L. K., amuse ment park, and was known to his friends 
care of this magazine. us ‘arke se 1 Information also wanted of 
C HARLES BULL, who was in Elmhurst, Oak- 


cCDONALD, JAMES. Plumber, formerly of  12"¢ aipout the same time. Please write to J. 
M 135 Washington Street, Los Angeles, Cali- F. 8., care of DETECTIVE STORY MaGAgiNne. 
fornia. Supposed to have enlisted in the Na- 
tional Army during the late war. Address COUSIN AITH CARTER. She is about. fifteen Aes ag 
ToM, care of this magazine. old, and was last heard of in Everett, Wash- 

ington. A friend has important news for her, 
i Ba Aad and begs her to send her address to this maga- 
CARPEN rER, J. AUBREY. Was a student at zine. 

the University of Pennsylvania, and left his 
home last Christmas. Ile is twenty-one years you NG, JOSEPH, who left Chicago in 1917. 
old, tive feet six inches tall, weighs one hundred flis mother died January 27, 1919. His sis- 
and forty pounds, and has black hair and brown ters, Mattie and Ida, and his father are anxious 
eyes, When last heard of it was said that he to hear from him, and will be glad of any in- 
had married and was on his way to Canada. Any — formation that will help them to find him. His 


information as to his whe reabouts will be appre- father is still at Zachary, Louisiana, Box 21. 
ciated by his cousin, ALBERT HALg, care of this Mrs. IDA Hayes, 4721 Langley Avenue, Chicago 
magazine. Illinois. ; , 
OOD, MRS. L. H., whose last known address OUNGES, MISS HILDA.—We have informa 

j NaUhs, 2 oe swA. > é 4 a- 


was Boaz, Alabama. [er husband is dead, : ; sc NOT EY 
and I have information concerning him that will ,.,_,tion for you in regard to MISS BESSIB 
interest her and her daughter Ruby. Any one TREMBLAY. Letters addressed to Syracuse, 
knowing her present address please write to me. New York, are returned to us. Please send us 
BiL.LyY EDWARDS, Box 26, Mass Point, Mississippi. your present address. 


UNYAN, JOSEPH L. He is about twenty 


M AY, J. HENRY, upholsterer, is about fifty-six years old, with ruddy complexion, blue eyes, 

years old, five feet six inches tall, rather = ong prown hair. Is five feet six inches tall, and 
stout, and weighs about one hundred and sixty weighs one hundred and forty pounds. He was 
pounds. He was last heard of at Freeport, Il- jase’ seen in Oklahoma in June, 1919. He is a 
linois, in 1893. His father died a short time wrestler, and may be performing with some ath- 
ago, and his last words were about Henry. | If letic show. If any one who knows where he is 
wny reader of this magazine can help me to find shoud chance to see this, they will do a great 
him, the favor will be gr atly appreciated. FRANK favor by writing to JACK ITARTLEY 3eadler 
Cc. May, 518 Brown Street, Galena, Illinois. Guahona. oP ee | eae 


MY BROTHER was born on the 5th of No- : eee : , 
vember, 1891, and was placed in an orphan- W. W. WILSON. Last heard of in_ Racine, 

age when he was one month old. From there Wisconsin. Please write P.O. Box 452, 

he was adopted by a family whose name I do Jacksonville, Tennessee, and plan to meet your 

not know, and was brought up in the belief that old pal in Flint, Michigan. 

he was their own son. He is probably short 

and chunky, with black hair and blue eyes, NM ELIA, BDGsR HOLMES, known as ED. 

and may have mechanical and musical talent. MELI Last seen seven years ago. An 


Any person knowing of a young man who an- old friend is very anxious to hear from him. 
swers this description, and whose birth date is Any one knowing of his whereabouts will greatly 
the same,, will or a great favor by address- oblige by writing to “OLD FRIEND,” care of this 


ing “PRATER,” care f this magazine. magazine. 
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OHNSON, ARLEY &., of the United States 





merchant marine, who, during the summer of 
1918, was in training on the steamer ANDREW 8S, 


Steamship Company. An 
old friend desires to hear from him, and will be 
grateful for any news that will lead to his 
present location. T. Q. L., care of DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE. 


Upson, of the Kinney 












McskE ARY, AMIE. When last heard of was 

in Peru, Indiana. She formerly lived with 
her grandmother, Mrs. Mabey, at Millvale, Penn- 
sylvania, and is probably known by that name. 





Her grandfather seeks information of her, 
will be most grateful to any one who can 
him her present address. M. N. McGeary, 
Horner Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


BAYER, OTTO. He was formerly a 
the Leverin Hotel, Indianay r0lis, 
and also at Louisville, Kentu 
communicate with O. L., 
S. I., Washington, D. ¢ 


waiter in 

Indiana, 
; Ile is asked to 
New Jersey Avenue, 












ARMSTRONG, JAMES F, and family. Last 
heard of in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1908. 
Any information concernit them will be greatly 





appreciated by Ernest 8S. Loven, care of this 


magazine, 


URNER, MRS. CORA, who used to live in 
Denver Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, and 

was last heard of in October, 1917. She has two 
sons in the United States navy. IIler brother 


that 


may 


lress 


information 
with her. 
Police, 


will be thankful for any 
lend to communication 
HENRY Brooks, care of Chief of 
Montana. 


FRANZ, LOUIS, said to be living in the vicin- 
ity of Birmingham, Alabama. Is now about 
} 





fifty years of age. Wis niece would like to hear 
from him. Mrs. NeELLis WIreEsS, 2711 Roanoke 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SANDUAM, MRS JAMES. Some sixty years ag 
a little girl, born in New ; ; 
given for adoption to a Mrs 








When she was dying, told her 

her child, and that her own mot! was 
James Sandham. She is very anxious to 
something of her mother, or of her fami 


who can he Ip her in her quest will 





any one 
great kindness by addressing ‘“‘DAUGHTER,” 
of Missing Department. 


Twenty years old, with 
and perfect teeth. 
check, Any one 
how present abouts will do a 
fuvor by notifying at once. Leroy E. 
General Delivery, Wichita, Kansas. 


ARTIN, PANSY. 
ight > blue 
Ss a scar on 









great 
MARTIN, 


M 450N, | 
working ft 


present whereabouts 
Pierce, Hominy, Oklahoma 


heard of at Kal- 
when she was 
one knowing her 
to Mrs. Rachei 














H! NSEN, JURGEN, is about seventy | of 

aye. Was born in Arleteld, Sc] ig- 
Holstein, Denmark. Came to the United tes 
about 1875, and lived in the § of 
Jowa until recently lildren Th 
one knowing his pres S ! e com- 
munieate with CHAR! > Front Street 





New York City. 


SYKES A. L ABNER LEONIDAS BRUCE, 
who was adopted by Luther'Sykes at Corinth 
Mississippi, about the year 1856, and was then 
separated from his only brother The Syke 
family is said to bave moved to Kansas at 


time. If readers will report addresses, or 
these names to JOSEPH FRANK- 
Box 433, Iowa Falls, Lowa, the favor 
appreciated, 


that 
news of any of 
LIN BRUCE, 
greatly 


will be 
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fifty-eight years old, 


NTHONY 





MRS. ANN, 
y 






with hair and blue eyes. She was 
last heard in 1912 in Gulfport, Mississippi 
Hler ‘ is anxious to find her and will 
be gr: tefl to any one who can give her any 
news her. IRENE ANTHONY, 619 Capitol Ave- 


nue, Boumem Texas, 

I ANE, JAC KSON V. —If you see this please 
~ write to me. - Also ALLEN FE. OLSON, who 
worked with me : ; 

care of C, M. & St. 





kota. 

FCLLer, GLENN L.—Please write to your 
friend, who is worried about you. M. Les, 

Jacksonville, Florida. General Delivery. 





Farrar ANNIE, who lived in Drummer 

Stree Montreal, in 1904. Any one know- 
present ad ress kindly communicate with 
1847 Livingston 





ing her 


Ins CATHERI Woop! 


Avenue, Lorain, Ohio. 
I ARRIS, CLYDE and Rp ISE. They were 
last heard of i lestown, York, 





present whereabouts 


knowing oar 
i DETECTIVE 


. A sap 
to Il. R. WANSEN, care of 


Any one 








‘E. 

ILI L.—Please communicate with 
M eel H. Redmond of 256 Haverhill 
Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts, and learn of 
something to your advantage Cc. E. MILLER, 


170. Margin Street, Lawrence, Massachusett 


SPU! =e K, H. “SPUD,” late Sixth Battalion 

) Why don't you wri to your old 
751453 ait You have ny address. Remem 
ber our “broke” days in Blighty ?—-E. J. STone. 





F& By; z LIZABETH. She was _- he ard of 
in Brooklyn, New York. Ile pet 

from Glasgow, Scotland. Ifer rel ari 

name was Murray. Ifer cousin Jean 

like to hear of her. Please write to Mrs 

ON Marr, Box 899, Warren, Arizona. 


fteen years old but looks 
fect five inches tall 
thirty-five pound 

iy eyes, and is | 
Denver, Colorado. Ilis 
anxious to hear from 
1104 Admiral Boulevard, 


ouri. 


Gow, ROY. He is 
x olde 3 ab 


rv) 





lieved to be i 
brother and 
him. Plea 
Kansas City, Mi 


without 
joined 


home 
have 


L ETSON, ROBERT. He left 
ing any reason, and may 








the army or navy. He is twe snty eight years old, 
five t five inches tall, : has light hair. 
Any information about him will be gre: ro 

















preciated. Mrs. Robert Letson, Floville 
gia. 
HAW, WALTER RAY, who was last heard of 
When in 161st C, A. C. at Fort B ‘ali 
fornia, in 1915 If you see this, wr y 
cousin Stub, who is now living in Frisco Ss. 
SHAW, of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
KLE ERMAN, MAX, who left 
ori 19, 1919. He is thirteen ye: 
about four fect ten i ae 
ninety pounds Ile hair eS, 
ind a bl mol n W Information 
ibout him will ” preciated by his 
mother, who is heat hi disay spear 
ance She offers a re¢ ) enty-fi l Ik 
to any one who will fine m. Mrs. L. Kt ELD 


enton, New Jer- 





MAN, 940 Brunswick 
sey. 


TRAN ER, ERNEST A.—We want to hear from 


you. You cannot imagine how much worry 
and sorrow you are causing your parents. Write 
to your father CHARLES R. TrRAvVER, Rhine- 
beck, New York. 














Headquarters Chat 


LAND, EARL ARTHUR, who was in the 211th 
Battalion, American Legion Canadian Regi- 


ment, and was sent to Calgary, Alberta, after his 
discharge about a year and a half ago. His 
family has not heard of him since. His brother 


John lost a leg in the 
His mother is quite ill. 
and wish to have him at home so that they 
all be together again. Mrs. ADA Lowry, 


of this magazine. 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAM, who was 

Lucina London in Clearfield County, Penn- 
sylvania, about twenty-two or twenty- three years 
azo, and who left Pennsylvania when his daughter 
was about three years old. He was told after- 
ward that she had died, but this was not true. 
She is now married and would be very happy to 
hear from her father. Any information that 
will lead to her finding him will be gratefully 
appreciated. Address HANNAH, care Of DETECTIVE 
Srory MAGAZINE. 


cS I. B., called by his family 

* you see this, write to your mother at the 
same place where you were when last at home, 
or Hl. W. B., care of this magazine, 


war, and is now at home. 
They all love him dearly 
can 
care 


married to 


“CHOW.”’—If 


ONES, CHARLIE.—His daughter Dot is very 
anxious to hear from her dear daddy. She 
does not know where he is and will be most 


grateful to any one who will help her to find him. 
Dor, care of Missing Department. 


Bt 
dress, 
ginia. 


ICKLER, WILLIAM A.—If you care to get in 
touch with me you might write to this ad- 
VIOLET BUCKLER, Box 228, Roanoke, Vir- 


About 
hair, 


ILEY, HARRY H. Missing since 1914. 

forty years of age, brown eyes and 
medium complexion, height about five feet four 
inches, weight about one hundred and _ forty 
pounds, small hands and feet. Is subject to 
rheumatism in acute form. Wagon and car- 
riage blacksmith, also carpenter and plumber. 
Worked for the Southern Pacific R. R. in Cali- 
fornia from 1907 to 1914. Has not been heard 
of since. Any information concerning him will 
be greatly appreciated, as there are matters of 
importance to communicate to him. WILLIAM M. 


VELLS, Kokomo, Indiana. 

TEMPLAR, WALTER CHARLES. Twenty- 
three years old. He has dark hair and 

eyes and is five feet six inches tall. His nose 

and one front tooth are broken, and the letters, 


W. C. T. are tattooed on his left arm. He served 





in the navy during the war on the U. 8S. 8S. St. 
Louis. The pictures of his mother and his sweet- 
heart were found on the dead body of a man 
about sixty years old at Richmond. His mother 
is heartbroken at his disappearance, and will be 
thankful to any one who can tell her if he is 
alive, and will help her to find him. Mrs. Are 
BERTA - MPLAR WEAVER, 2160 Lime Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 
ARKER, JOSEPH 8., who used to live at 528 
East Adams Street, Jacksonville, Florida, in 
1912, and was last heard of in Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi. Also LIEUTENANT SIDNEY BREESE, 
V. C., who was discharged from the British army 


his wounds. I have important 
news to deliver to these two gentlemen, and any 
one knowing of their present whereabouts will 
do a great kindness by communicating with me. 


on account of 


JOHN bE Coster, care of this magazine. 
BY RKE’ JACK, Four years ago he was liv- 
ing on a farm in Ellsworth, Nebraska. His 
daughter Bertha has tried to communicate with 
him for the past three years, but in vain, and 
will be most grateful to any one who will help 
her to get in touch with him, or with any other 
member of her family. BERTHA BURKETT, Box 


43, 


Coleridge, Nebraska. 
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ALKER, EDNA CLAIRE. Last heard of in 
Winnipeg, Canada. An old _ schoolmate 
would like to hear from her. R. F. 8S., care of 





this magazine. 
UDLEY, MAT.—Your wife would like to hear 
from you. Please write to her in care of 
this magazine. Mrs. D. 


old, and 
complex- 
believed 

dollars 
informa- 
with 


SHAW, S. E. He is thirty-five years 

has blue eyes, light hair and fair 
ion. His mother, Mrs, Etta Shaw, is 
to live in Iowa. I will give twenty-five 
to any one who can furnish me with 
tion that will lead to my communicating 
him. Elmer, if you see this, write at once. 
Everything is O. K. O. R. TRADWELL, Fetters 
Hot Springs, Sonoma County, California. 


Blacksmith. When last 
was in Hibbing, Minnesota. 
brown eyes, and is about six 
feet tall. Any one knowing his present address 
please write to Mrs. A. E. MCDONALD, 1609 Sev- 
enth Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


UNT, GEORGE 
heard from he 
He has dark hair, 





SCHLAEFFER, SAM. He is 
years old, and was last 
heard of sixteen years ago, when he was living 
in New York City. His sister wishes to find 
him, and will be thankful to any one who will 
be kind enough to help her to do so. NETTIB 
Drucker, care of this magazine. 


RUCKER, or 
about thirty-five 


FRANK, who lived in Frankfort, 

Indiana, in 1896, with a family named 
Young. One year later he went to Boston with 
his two aunts. He is about twenty-seven years 
of age and is the son of a railroad man. MaAr- 
GARET WILLIAMS, 1541 Market Street, Oakland, 
California. 


cCNAIR, 


MONT, a _ bookbinder by 
Nashville, 
present ad- 


MORITZ, 


ADE, WILLIAM 
trade, who was last seen in 
Tennessee, or any one knowing his 
dress, is asked to communicate with 
care of the Missing Department. 


Twenty-six years ef 
inches in’ height, 
about one hundred and _forty- -three 
dark brown hair, blue eyes, light 
and wears glasses. Good news 
Any one knowing his present ad- 
sent it to this magazine. 


BE SNNETT, WAL TER E. 

age, five feet cight 
weighs 
pounds, has 
complexion, 
awaits him. 
dress please 


years old. 
Island, Penn- 
him will 
Mrs. 
San 


Seventeen 
Hogg 
regarding 
his mother. 
Laredo Street, 


GNESI, LORENZO. 
fas last heard of in 
information 

received by 

1212 South 


sylvania. Any 
be gratefully 
ANNA GINESI, 
Antonio, Texas. 


di T. Ba— 
* at once 

Mrs. Lucire 

gusta, 





adjusted. Write 
where you are. 
enue, North Au- 


Matters have been 
and let us know 
BARNES, 413 W. Ave 


South Carolina. 


ITZSIMMONS, 
Westfield, Illinois. 


old friend. I have 
you. Genes, Paris, 


WENDELL. Formerly of 
Fitz, please write to 
something important to 


your 
Illinois. 


tell 


NCLE RAY, will 
and let me know 
nephew, A. JACK TLEARN, 


you please write to me 
where you are? Your 
care of this magazine. 


ARDIN, FRED RB. Nineteen years. old. 

Was last heard of when he left Lincoln 
County, New Mexico, to join the navy in Jan- 
uary, 1918. Any information that will give 
his’ present whereabouts will be rewarded by 
his father. D. B. Harbin, P. O. Box 98, St. He- 


lena, California. 
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AL L, HELEN. Sometimes known as SARAH 
TOTH or ANNA WOHL. She is possibly 
employed as a domestic, or waitress. She is 
five feet five inches tall, weighs one hundred 
and twenty poun has dark hair and eyes, 
is twenty-five years of age, and wears gold- 
rimmed spectacles. Any one knowing her 
ent address will confer a great favor by sending 
it to the Missing Department. 








pres- 


HALE. WILLIAM FALLIS, who joined the 

army ten years ago, and was seen in New 
York some months ago. He was then very sick, 
and may be in some hospital. He is twenty-six 
years old, with brown hair and eyes. Any news 
of him will be most welcome to his mother, Mrs. 
JOSIE WETTERNAN, Who lives at 104 South Twen- 
ticth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 











M-: AAS, SIGFRIED M., whose _last_ residence 
was 301 West End Avenue, New York City. 


Please communicate with Albert H., who, being 
without a job, must sell oil stocks. There is 
$7.500 for you in it if you sell at par. Please 


help me as I helped you, and oblige, 
° 


M MeULien, EARL R., who lived somewhere 
in South Dakota before he joined the army 





two years ago. Any one knowing his presi nt 
address. or that of his family, will do a great 
favor by writing to me. H., care of this m: iga- 
zine. 


eard of in 





ROOK, HARRY. He was 
Brooklyn, New York. Hi yoUns ‘st sister, 
who has not seen him since 1915, will be grate- 
ful to any one who will send her his address. 
She has good news for him, and is sure that he 
will be glad to get in touch with her again. 





H. R. S., care of this magazine 
KEL L he Y, JOIN, known among his friends as 
sronx Kelly.” When last heard of he 





was ad Carney'’s Point, } ! . His old pal 

LEONARD has been looking for him for years, 

and would be glad to hear from him. Please 

write care of this magazine. 

Mor 1D 
btiae 


been in tot 
news of him 








PAUL C. Originally from Pitts- 
nnsylvania, and supposed to have 
Arkansas, in 1917. Any 
atefully appreciated by 


= ee? 








his sister VirG of the Missing De- 
partment 
fifteen years old, has 


P YNE, FRANCIS P., JR., 
blue eyes and dark-brown hair. He is five 
a seven inches tall, of stocky build, and 
eighs about one hundred and _ thirty-five 
counda, He left home in April, 1919. Francis, 
if you see this, come home. You will be gladly 
welcomed. If you need the money, write. Any 
information of this boy will be thankfully re- 
ceived by his father, F. P. Pyne, 91 Hudson 
Strect, Providence, Rhode Island, or care of this 
magazine. 


C: ASE, JOHN.—Dear Dad, 

write to me, and let me 
are? I am a big boy now, almost as tall as 
you were when you went away in 1906. Write 
to our old home. Everything is all right. Sroaa. 





won't you please 
know where you 





LARK, JOHN R., who was last heard from in 
Florida twelve or fifteen years Z and is 
supposed to be now in the is about 


West. 








fifty y old, a little more than six feet tall, 
and w about one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. He is a blacksmith or machinist. His 


anxious to hear from him, Address 


nephew is 
care of this magazine. 


B B. D., 
AKER, ROBERT DOUGLAS, who lived in 
Muskogee Iklahoma, two years ago, and is 
supposed to have gone to France 
from that place He is five feet 
weighs about one hundred and fifty 
has fair hair and gray eyes. Any 








pounds, and 
information 


will be greatly appreciated by his sister. Please 
write care of DETECTIVE 


STORY MAGAZINE. 
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cCHEYNE, ROBERT MURRAY, known ag 
sob. He is twenty-five-years of age, about 
five feet nine inches in height, and has auburn 
hair. He is known to have been in Toronto two 
years ago, and is believed to be in Montreal now. 
His sister is very anxious about him, and will 
be most grateful to any one who will send ad 
his present address. Kindly write to WINNIFRREI 
McCHEYNeE, 300 Huron Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 








ATSON, EMMIT. Te is now about twenty- 
five years old, and has black hair and brown 
eyes. Ile has not been heard of since he was in 
Denver with his mother about twenty-two years 
ago. It id later that they had moved to 
Cripple ) Colorado. His sister is anxious 
to find him, and will be grateful for any as- 
sistance from readers of this magazine. Pi 
write to the Missing Department. 








heard of in 
1912 Some papers 
were given to me for him four irs ago by a 
man on Peace River, Canada, which I promised 
to deliver, if possible, but so far I have been 
unable to trace him. Any one who can help me 
to find him, or any member of his family, will 
confer a great favor. TEX WILSON, Deeth, 


Nevada. 


ASON, JACK.—Thank you for sending the 

book. I will take care of the picture for 

you. I am very much worried about you. Please 
write tome. L. C. M., care of this magazine. 


] OWNE, ORNBY. IIe was last 
Pittsburg 


IKKansas, in 








A CASH R E W. ARD will be paid to any one who 

ea ye me proof of the death of my father, 
JOIN DW ARDS, who died im Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, February : 189 and was buried, I 
think, in Oak Mont Gemete y, in that city. Please 
send any information to me; I shall be very 
grateful for the favor. Harry EDWARDS, R 26, 
Independence, West Virginia. 











pope. HAR RY. Hie is a native of Salford, 
I : England, and is about forty- 
six ‘ le ame ‘to America twenty-four 





d to be working on the 





{ is be V 
Gri ind Railway. Will any Joynt please 
writ rrespondence will be greatly appre- 
ctated by its brother, RENNIE JOYNT, S. S. Aidan, 


Booth Line, 17 Baitery Place, New York City. 


ALMA.—Please write to Mrs. R. 
eare of this magazine. 


ARIEJSY, 
BRONAUGH, 


MITCHELL, ALBERT J., of Nebraska, is re- 
quested to write to his mother in Portland 
She is very ill and needs him. If any one 
his present whereabouts, or a late address, 
communicate with his niece at once. Mrs 
Delivery, 


knows 
please 
Camas, Washington. 


Monror, General 


ae ae AN, 
mothe 
i 


write to 
Enid, 


Please 
my Main Street, 
Oklahoma. 
NIELSE N, NIELS, JACO 3, and KRESTON.— 

communics ith FrReDERIC O, NIEL- 
Mary- 





ase 


SEN, 845 South Bond Street, Baltimore, 


land, 





W MRS. JANNETTE, née Hutchison, who 

formerly lived in South Sydney, Cape Breton 
Canada. Any one knowing her present address 
will do a great favor by w riting to ITAnry Werr, 


North Highteenth Street, Nicetown, Phila- 


delIphia, I B ania. 


Mere RMOTT, BERNARD, of County Ros 
ireland, whose sister Mary mar 


common, 
ried John Reilly, and who, when last heard of, 
about sixty years ago, was living at Maiden 
Creek, Pennsylvania. Any one who can give 


information concerning him, please communicate 
with Bernarp Reitiy, 168 East Eighty-second 
Street, New York City, 














Headquarters Chat 


ANTED—Information regarding the where- 
abouts of the brother of Miss Godfrey. 
He is about five feet three inches in height, has 
blue eyes, and fair complexion. Is over twenty- 
one years old, and is_believed to be somewhere 
in Canada. Address MISS GODFREY, in care of 
Miss Gertrude Bennett, 312 Sorauren Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. 





age twenty-three, light hair, 

blue eyes. Past heard of in Christopher, 
Illinois. His mother writes: “Please write to 
me. There is money left for you. I wish to 
give this to you in person. Any one knowing 
of his whereabouts will confer a favor by writ- 
ing to Mrs. S$. IMuLay, care of DETECTIVE 
Srory MAGAZINE, 


MLAY, FORREST 


OL TON, STANLEY.—Reward of fifty dollars 
eash or Victory United States Note will be 


paid to any party placing me in direct com- 
munication with my brother, Stanley Olton. Age 
thirty-four; height five feet nine inches; hair 
sandy; eyes steel “vray; stern countenance ; 


Hias traveled to the Western 

Has also done Frisco, Salt 
Lake City, New York, New Jersey, et cetera. I 
must go abroad in the very near future, and it is 
imperative that he correspond with this maga- 
zine, or with me. O. W. OLTON, 41 Court Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


square-shouldered. 
provinces of Canada. 


PHIL. .—Please write to your old friends. Do 
you remember the good times we had in 
Frisco and Daly City? Also, if any one can 
give information regarding HARRY HARRIS it 
will be gratefully appreciated. IIe was last 
heard of in Newport, Kentucky. Please write to 
RicHARD Dyg, 340 Eddy Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


UZINA, TAD. Formerly of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Was last heard from in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. An old friend would be glad to hear 


from him. YV. K., 2590 West Tenth Street, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

WILLIAMS, MR. AND MRS. JESS, formerly 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, who took charge 


of a little girl in the winter of 1914. Any one 
knowing their present whereabouts, please com- 
municate with the Missing Department. 


IMMIE -——, a brakeman in January, 1914, 
on the Rock Island Railroad from Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, to Mangum. Last name believed to be 
Ogden, or Onsley. Please communicate with 
Missing Department. 


WELSE, ETHEL CORNELIA, also known as 

A WILSON, who left Toledo, Ohio, in 
1916 ob St. Louis, Missouri, left there for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and was last heard of at Hamilton, 


Ohio. She is about twenty-two years old, five 
feet six inches in height, has light-brown hair 
and freckles. Any information in regard to her 


whereabouts will be appreciated by the adver- 


tiser. Write P. P. S., in care of DetTrecTivn 
STORY MAGAZINE. 
LECK, or VAN BLECK, HELEN, who formerly 


lived in Cleveland, Ohio. Any one knowing 
her present address will do a favor by sending it 
to F. BE. D.,-eare of this magazine. 


RAY, 

home are 

you. Please do as you 
before, 


CASBOR, WILLIAM. He was last heard of at 
Villa Ridge, Illinois, twenty years ago. After 
his wife died he left her baby girl with a 
and Lucy Capes. Lle had three other daughters, 
Lizzie, Sadie, and Mary. <Any one who can give 
me information of any one of these people we 
do a great kindness by writing to Mrs. W. 
1324 Beechwood Avenue, Holly Wood, 


ROBERT.—“Spag,” your loved ones at 
in great need, and must hear from 
promised, Address as 


STEPHENS, 
California. 
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OLLINS.— Information wanted as to my fa- 
ther’s family. From his Bible I find the 
following: George Verry Collins—my father— 


born April 16, 18 in Frederic, Ohio. His fa- 
ther was Verry Collins, who married Mary 
Stuart. Her sister married Judge Hub Orton, 
and had one sen, Ira. My father had two sis 
ters, Annie and Ida. Annie married Clay 
Bowsher. Ida married S. M. Wayman, and had 
one child, Clara. My father died in 1892. A 
reward will be given for information that will 
be proved reliable. GEORGE G, COLLINS, care of 
this magazine. 








LEON PATRICK. He was ? heard 
~ trom in Jacksonville, —— His home is 
supposed to be in Albany, Georgia. His friend, 
EDWIN Parrick CoLLiNs, would like to hear from 
Maryland. 


ERNAN, 





him. Box 75, Indian Head, 


ARTLEY, RUSSELL W. and ALICE EVE- 
LYN, who, when last heard from, were liv- 

ing at 78 Woodgate Street, Loughboro, Leicester- 
shire, England. Their daughters, MILDRED and 
MABLE, would like to hear from them. Any one 
knowing their present address will confer a 
favor by sending it to them in care of this 


magazine. 


Brate, MANIAL, originally from Saginaw, 

Michigan, last heard of in Union City, Penn- 
sylvania, about February, 1916, and is believed 
to have been in Erie, Pennsylvania, shortly after- 
ward. Any information regarding him would be 
greatly appreciated by his old friend and com- 
rade, LESLIE Dana Carr, R. F. D. 4, Union City, 
Pennsylvania. 


ARTIN, JUDSON F., who was last heard of 
on August 23, 1918, when he was Boe 
Company C, Sixth Developing Battalion, Camp 
Grant, Illinoi His letters were miscarried, 
and were received by his family ten months 
after date of writing. If any one knows where 
he enlisted, or has any information that will 
lead to communication with him, they will con- 
tribute to his happiness, and will do a great 
kindness by writing to his sister. L. M. H., 
care of this magazine. 








A Cc. FRANK.—Please write to me, either in 

* care of this magazine or through the folks. 
Everything has been forgiven. I am anxiously 
uwaiting to hear from you. R. A. C, 


ASS, HARVEY C., whose home is in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and who worked at Argenta, 
Arkansas, about five years ago. If any one 
knows his present whereabouts, and will send 
any information they may have to the Missing 
Department of this magazine, their kindness will 
be greatly appreciated by one ‘who is most 
anxious to get in touch with him. 


EF bron £ MRS. JEN wNIE, who left her home at 
Bowles, Lincoln County, West Virginia, 
months ago, with her two este rs, JULI 
twelve years old, and ELLEN L., ten. 
heard of they were boarding a train at Hurri- 
cane, West Virginia. Mrs. Lefley is thirty-six 
years of age, five feet four inches tall, weighs one 
hundred and thirty pounds, and has light hair, 
a Roman nose, and some gold teeth in front. _The 





girls are both fair. Any information that will 
lead to the finding of these people will be greatly 
appreciated. Mrs. H, H. HAtnes, Box 1436, 


Charleston, West Virginia 
EILBRON, ROBERT P.—Please write to the 
Missing Department of this magazine and 
learn something to your interest. 


Mcckaw, MRS. L. A., née SPANGLER.— 
Esther, if you should see this, please write 
and relieve my anxiety. If you need help of 
any kind, wire me at once. If any one can give 
information of the above, who is twenty-one 
years old, slender, with gray eyes and very dark 
hair, please notify her anxious sister, Mrs. J. M. 
Smiru, R. 9, Box 50 B, Wichita, Kansas. 
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KEARNE Y, J. W., who was last heard of in ORRIS, CHARLES P., who left Montrose, 
Chicago in 1917. Good news awaits him, and Colorado, the 19th of December, 1911 
any one knowing of his whereabouts will greatly 1912. He is five feet six inches tall, has 
oblige by writing to Carter, care of DETECTIVE hair and eyes, and usually wore a mustache. 
STory MAGAZINE, living, he is now about forty-eight years of 
Hie was last heard from in 1915, and was 
ATSOFF, SIMON, who left home on the 29th in Yacama, Washington. His daughter E 
of last May to look for work, and has not and his sister, would like very much 
been seen since. He is twenty-three years of from him, or if any one who knows him, 
age, five feet four inches in height, and weighs thing about him, will », they will 
about one hundred and twenty-seven pounds. great favor. MRS. GEORGE DERENPECK, 
Hie is of slight build, with light complexion, Sixth Avenuc, Seattle, Washington. 
smooth face, brown eyes, and black hair, and 
wears tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses. Any one - 
who has seen him, or knows of his whereabouts, LLEN DEVLIN OG R [EN was my grand- 
; P noe » hos : . ‘a b 4 mother. She came st about 1862, bring- 
will do a great favor to his anxious wife and ae R har se Cl le then & : 
parents by communicating with Mrs. L. 8. ing with her my a eee sR 8 
KATSOFF, 3558 North Warnock Street, Phila- fant, and s “ttle es a ittsburgh, | vennsylvania. 
delphia, Pennsylvania It is thought that either the O’Brien or the 
Devlin family were in the hotel business at that 
. . — . ‘ time. I am anxious to find my relatives, and 
NFORMATION W awrep of a boy and girl, any one familiar with these facts will greatly 
= a [ag wig ole aoe gg Recs oblige by communicating with me. HAronp C, 
mT re b g y é f \ <9 Seo pistiggiec > , 
named SHAFFER. Their mother is anxious to O'BRIEN, Beaver, Pennsylvania. 
find them. Mrs. CLARA SMITH, 612 South San- 
gamon Street, Chicago, Illinois. LUNDIN, CARL. He was last heard of in San 
sad Veamtines eight years ago. His sister and 
SHIPMAN, HERMAN. When last heard of he brother would like very much to hear from him. 
was stationed with the navy at Norfolk, : any one knows his present address, the favor 
Virginia. He is five feet nine inches tall, i appr ciat nd hg ey will send it to MISss 
weighs about one hundred and seventy pounds, AG? LUNDIN ri > f J. R. Bentley, R. 4, 
has brown hair and dark-brown e . and walks MecMunnville Oreg ak. 
with a swing. Any information will be thank- 
fully received by his parents. Please write to 
his friend, RAYMOND W. Brooker, 1419 G Street, ILVERMAN, JACOB. Information wanted of 
Washington, D. C. this boy who was kidnaped from St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1915, when he was fifteen years old. 
CHuELCRAFT, W ALTER, who, in 1916, was in Te is probably kept somewhere against his will. 
San Diego, California, with the Fourth Regi- + ,any one knows of such a case, please answer 
ment of Marines, and left for San Domingo dur- is, describing the young an and where he is. 
ing the uprising His home town is thought to fi CHuuM, care of this magazine, 
be Richmond, Washin mm. Any one who can 
e 3. Te re ape pn, ge Please write to Hx. ENOCH GEORGE, whose parents lived 
a : ; oe at_169 East One Hundred and Nineteenth 
Stre FON k ome year HE! ‘ s 
I OWDY, ALI EN G., who was last heard from po a Senta een in the cpt it 906 “antl a 
on the Rote hip Me ttana_ in 1916 His knowing his whereabouts would do his daughter 
: rother fear he is dead, and would a great favor by writing to the Missing Depart- 
any news of him. Please write to ment 
. Dowpy, General clivery, Bluefields, 
Virginia. 

CIP, or SYPE. MR. and MRS. They were last 
‘DONNELL, DONALD, who was last heard of o nin Dayton, Ohio, where Mr. Sipe was ¢ 
in licen phis, T , last March, when he member of the police department. They 

was empl loyed by » ice Mercantile Company, there in 1917 and went to Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, Missouri. His friends would like fornia Any one knowing their present 

to have his present address, and will appreciate i reatiy oblige by writing to Grora! 
any information concerning him. C. M., care of Br #008 North Stillman Street, Phila- 
this magazine. delphia, Pennsylvania, 


CHILD KILLED IN QUARREL OVER SANDWICH 
HE cow owned by the Knapp family had strayed from the pasture, so Peter 

Knapp, seven years old, was sent out from his home near Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, to look for it. Before he started his mother gave him a sandwich 
to eat as he went. 

He had gone only a short distance down a bypath toward the meadow 
when he met two other boys, Oliver Deidel and John Dell, both about ten years 
of age. Deidel had a revolver, which he had taken from a room in a hotel. 
The two boys yr the sandwich and demanded that Peter hand it over to 
them. The child, beginning to cry, refused, and Deidel, pointing the revolver 
at him, pulled the trigger. 

So near to one another were the participants in the tragedy that the bullet 
found its mark in Peter’s body. The little fellow fell dead, killed instantly. The 
youthful highwaymen were arrested. 


























MMU ULLAL ULL 


| Want to Keep 


Awake? 


“I Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department 
starting Monday. The boss said he had 
been watching all the men. When he 
found I had been studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools 
he knew I had the right stuff inme. Now 


Read the 
we can move over to that house on Oak- 


Top-Notch 
° land Avenue and you can have a maid and 
a a Z i n e = take things easy. I tell you, Nell, taking 
= that course with the I. C. S. was the best 


° 999 
thing I ever did.’ 

Spare-time study with the I. C.S. is winning promotions 
for thousands of men and bringing happiness to thousands 
e e of nomen all op r the w — es, B esa stores, 

mines, mills and on railroads, I. trained men are step- 
Bright Stories, Short ping up to big jobs, over the heads of older men, past those 
whose only qualification is long service. 


and Long. Good There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


~ Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss can’t take 
eas readin chances. He is going to choose a trained man with sound, 
y 2g. practical knowledge of the work. 

Get busy right now and put yourself in line for that pro- 
motion. Youcan do it in spare time in your own home 
through the International Correspondence Schools, just as 
nearly two million men have done in the last twenty-five 
years, just as more than 100,000 men are doing today. 

The first step these men took was to mark and mail this 
eoupon,. Make your start the same way—and make it right now. 


TNNNSUESATEOSO UAE 


HUHNE ULL 


— oe oe oe eee oe oe TEAR OUT MERE oe eee ee 


Published twice a month— INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOLS 


7B, SCRAN 
on the Ist and 15th 


lain, wa... sEiedine me, how Ie can phe omy the position 
by the subject, before which I mark X, d . 4 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Liihtias and Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiri Window Trimmer 
Telegraph 7 \]Show Card Writer 

LJSign Painter 


SAVIN. 4.0 HULU 


Telephone Work 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad re 
Mechanical Draftsman ale LUST TING 
Machine Shop Practice 5 Carto bi 
Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 
= Gas En ngine Operating  Stenographer and Typist 
= O1vIL ENGIN Cert. Public Accountant 
A Surveying a nd Ma pping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
2 I een en Ns a 0 MINE FOREMAN OK ENGINEER Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER =)Comme rcial Law 
|Marine Engineer OG OOD ENGLISH 
5 Teac er 
© Common Schoot Subjects 
Contractor and Builder © Mathemati tics 
Architectural Draftsman OCIVIL SERV ae 
Concrete ,~ ol Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural En AUTOMOBILE OPEnaTINe 
PLUMBING AND. HEATING { 
Sheet Metal Worker Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE Freneh 
CHEMIST Poultry Raising §(_) Italian 


A brisk seller on news ea 
Present 
stands everywhere Occupation__ 


Street 
and No.. 


f 
H 


UML LIL 


HNN 








il 0000000000000 City. 











PNR 










oo 
The 
, Bu rlin o, CON 


The 21-Jewel el Burlington | 


Look IS Ai s 4 2 ond — fy 
C Au) 





ngton Watch Co. 
St. end Marshall Blvd. 

B C183 c ot ago, Ill. 
lortage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
send me (without ob! 
mad pret } 


Setienan Waid Company, |) 
19th Street and Marshall Blyd., Chicago 
355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 





